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THE UNITED NATIONS AND COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT 


ANNETTE BAKER Fox 


Organized international intervention in colonial affairs has never found 
favor in the eyes of the European colonial powers. It did not at San Fran- 
cisco when they sought to restrict the United Nations role in non-self-gov- 
erning territories. It was not well received when the Security Council dealt 
with Indonesia nor were its results favored when the General Assembly dis- 
posed of the Italian empire. It does not please them, now, when the focus 
of public attention is on the political, economic, and social development of 
the colonies. 


Disputed Role of the United Nations in Colonial 
Development 


Britain, France and Belgium have found themselves ranged against a 
solid voting bloc of Latin American, Arab, and Iron Curtain countries in a 
recent conflict between colonial and non-colonial powers. The provocation 
was a series of General Assembly resolutions dealing with non-self-govern- 
ing territories which were passed in December, 1949." To the colonial pow- 
ers these resolutions appeared designed to expand greatly, and even dan- 
gerously and unconstitutionally, the United Nations capacity to “meddle” 
in colonial development. Accordingly, Britain, France, and Belgium not 
only opposed the resolutions but threatened non-compliance with their 
terms. 

The debate has now become so bitter that native interests, declared in 
Chapter XI of the Charter to be paramount, are no longer at the forefront 
of attention. Article 73 obligated the member states with colonies to pro- 
mote the political, social, economic, and educational advance of the de- 


ANNETTE BAKER Fox, who is an Assistant in Research in the Institute of International 
Studies at Yale University, is the author of Freedom and Welfare in the Caribbean: A 
Colonial Dilemma. 


1They included, inter alia, the affirmation 
that the General Assembly could participate in 
deciding from which territories information 
should be submitted to the Secretary-General, 
the recommendation that the administering 
authorities submit information on _ political 
developments, an invitation to promote the use 
of indigenous languages in the colonies, espe- 
cially in the schools, pressure to implement 
equality in education for indigenous and non- 
indigenous inhabitants, and a request that the 
colonial powers cooperate with the specialized 


agencies in eliminating illiteracy and providing 
adequate training facilities for colonial students 
in numerous fields. At the same session resolu- 
tions were adopted concerning the trust terri- 
tories which were also highly controversial. One, 
dealing with administrative unions of trust ter- 
ritories with adjacent colonies, expressed the 
desire that the administering authorities inform 
the Trusteeship Council before establishing new 
unions or extending old ones. See International 
Organization, IV, p. 93-100. 
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200 INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


pendent peoples which they governed. To this end such states were re. 
quired by the Charter to submit technical information on economic, social 
and educational conditions in their colonies.? 

Submission of technical information was obviously expected to provide 
the basis for a better understanding of colonial problems and a broadened 
consensus regarding ways and means of colonial development. In actual 
practice, caustic debate has taken the place of fair-minded discussion, 
and attention has focussed on the right of the United Nations to participate 
in decisions of colonial powers regarding their dependencies. Native inter- 
ests have receded into the background, and even the Labor government in 
Britain has come to oppose an expanded program of organized interna- 
tional intervention in colonial affairs. 

Prior to their coming to power, Labor leaders had been outspoken advo- 
cates of a strong system of international accountability for colonial admin- 
istration. After a few years experience with United Nations bodies inter- 
ested in dependent areas they have become completely disillusioned. Their 
revulsion, shared by the Conservative Party and by most of the responsible 
English press, constitutes a serious threat to the future functioning of the 
United Nations in this field.* 

International intervention has been the one aspect of British colonial pol- 
icy in which the two parties have differed in recent years and this differ- 
ence has now disappeared. Conservative and Labor leaders in Britain have 
both proclaimed objectives of colonial administration similar to those of 
most other governments interested in the non-self-governing territories, in- 
cluding the United States. What has set Britain against the United Nations 
majority is not the general goals of colonial policy but the choice of instru- 
ments through which these nations act jointly to further common ends. 
Since the nations of good faith still aim to promote the ability of dependent 
areas to “stand by themselves under the strenuous conditions of the mod- 
ern world” (a purpose which did not die with the League of Nations), 
British opposition to increased United Nations activity should be examined 
on its merits.‘ A fresh look at the forms of international action which seem 
most suited to liquidating dependency is now needed. 


Problems of Dependency 


The dependent status of non-self-governing territories is not just a prob- 
lem of constitutional arrangements, which a greater or lesser role for the 


2 In respect to trust territories the administer- 
ing authorities’ obligations were much greater 
and the Trusteeship Council’s supervision, as 
contemplated in the Charter, much closer. 

3 Whether or not the British complaints are 
legitimate is irrelevant here; the fact that they 


are acutely dissatisfied is the important point, 
for a very large part of the colonial world is 
British. 

4 This phrase from Article 22 of the League 
Covenant was translated into other terms in the 
United Nations Charter. 
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United Nations would help solve. The colonies have the obvious earmarks 
of other underdeveloped areas: low living standards and low productivity. 
They also present some non-economic difficulties which have so far defied 
solution. How can a representative political leadership be developed? How 
can a sufficient number of qualified technical personnel be obtained? How 
can an enterprising spirit be substituted for a fatalistic attitude? How can 
a social demand be developed for the standards required by modern so- 
ciety? How can the yawning chasm between the elite and the mass be 
bridged? How should the plural community be dealt with? How can ruin- 
ous increases in population be controlled? How can color prejudice be 
eliminated? How can anti-foreignism hindering development be pre- 
vented? How can the colonial peoples’ demand for greater respect be ac- 
corded them? 

These are the kinds of fundamental problems which have to be solved if 
the dependence of non-self-governing territories of the mother countries is 
to be reduced in a meaningful way. The Western nations feel compelled 
to take an interest in colonial peoples, if only because they sense the in- 
congruity between dependent status and democratic ideology. There are 
other important considerations which prompt these states to consider co- 
lonial problems, for the colonies have complicated the Western states’ rela- 
tions with each other. Differences over the direction and rate of colonial 
development make major problems in international relations more diffi- 
cult to solve. 

The role of international organization in promoting colonial development 
isa dual one. Acting jointly, Members of the United Nations could improve 
conditions in the colonies for the welfare of the dependent peoples in ways 
not available to individual states. In the United Nations they could also 
find instruments for reconciling their divergent views regarding colonial 
development and for reducing conflicts over the colonies. 


The Dual Role of International Organization in the 
Colonies 


Earlier international agreements regarding colonial welfare were con- 
cluded chiefly to benefit the European powers interested in colonial posses- 
sions, and their main function was to prevent conflicts over empire among 
those who aspired to it. An important milestone in the history of organized 
international intervention in the colonial field was the establishment of the 
Conventional Basin of the Congo by the Berlin and Brussels Acts of 1885 
and 1890 respectively, revised at St. Germain-en-Laye in 1919. The open 
door articles of these agreements assumed a far greater importance than 
the provisions for abolition of slavery and the slave trade and control of 
traffic in arms and liquor. Emphasis on the prevention of conflict among 
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European colonial powers characterized international action in this field 
until the advent of the United Nations. 

The mandate system, like the trusteeship system a generation later, was 
devised to give a special legal status to the detached colonies of a van- 
quished empire because the victors had foresworn territorial aggrandize- 
ment as a goal of victory. Article 22 of the League Covenant, establishing 
the Mandate system, stressed “the principle that the well-being and devel- 
opment of such peoples form a sacred trust of civilization”; but it was only 
those dependent peoples who had owed allegiance to the Central Powers 
who were singled out as an international sacred trust. Inclusion of provi- 
sions for an unqualified open door and for non-militarization of the man- 
dated territories indicated this primary interest in preventing international 
conflict over exploitation of these areas of trust. So also did the original de- 
marcation of mandate boundaries, for the lines drawn could not be justified 
in terms of native welfare. There were constant references to the para- 
mountcy of native interests in the Permanent Mandates Commission’s pro- 
ceedings, but this method of colonial supervision was devised and operated 
by colonial powers and others of like mind and constituted no threat to the 
continued existence of the colonial system itself. 

H. Duncan Hall has described international trusteeship as essentially a 
phenomenon of the “international frontier,” a political no-man’s land: 


. . . Mandates and international trusteeship are rooted in the decline 
and fall of empires, in the expansion of states into weak and backward 
areas, in the rivalries of states, in spheres of interest, and in the balance 
of power.° 


Nevertheless, the colonial world in which the trusteeship system operates 
differs in two important ways from that in which the mandate system func- 
tioned. By the mid-twentieth century the economic value of most colonial 
possessions had seriously declined. Secondly, the chief contenders on the 
international scene are no longer the European colonial powers com- 
peting among themselves; they are the United States and the Soviet Union. 
Meanwhile, the hold of the mother countries on their colonies has weak- 
ened. The demonstrated incapacity of some of them to defend their colo- 
nies in World War II, the upsurge of nationalism, the ferment of world 
revolution, and the growth of world sentiment against colonialism have all 
contributed to this end. 

When the mandate system was organized, most colonies were still pas- 
sive objects of international maneuvering. Since then native leaders in 
many of the dependent areas have become articulate, and they are de- 
manding a respect inconsistent with their current dependent status. Their 


5 H. Duncan Hall, Mandates, Dependencies and Trusteeship. Washington, Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, 1948, p. 15. 
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yoice must be heeded by the metropolitan governments if only because 
they can be heard by other governments and peoples sympathetic to co- 
lonial aspirations. In the alignment against the Soviet Union it seems to the 
colonial powers vitally necessary for them to accumulate all possible good 
will, especially American goodwill. The United States has been the out- 
standing traditional opponent of the colonial system, but other states with 
a more recent history of emancipation from mother countries appear even 
more eager to see the colonies “liberated.” At the same time, however, the 
colonial problem has become vastly complicated, for the older demand for 
self-government must now be reconciled with the newer demands for eco- 
nomic and social welfare of these “underdeveloped” dependencies. For 
welfare and for power reasons the democratic nations must seek an accom- 
modation between the backward peoples and colonial powers which is 
neither complete domination nor aloofness. 


The Trusteeship Council and Permanent Mandates Commission 


Against this background of political forces and colonial needs the role of 
the United Nations in the development of non-self-governing territories be- 
comes clearer. A comparison of the spirit and powers of the Trusteeship 
Council and Permanent Mandates Commission illustrates that international 
interest in the colonies is no longer confined to Europe but is world-wide. 
It also reveals the consequent disappearance of a political consensus for 
the technical discussion of colonial problems. 

Unlike the Mandates Commission in the League of Nations, the Trustee- 
ship Council was created as one of the principal organs of the United Na- 
tions organization. Supervision of the “A” mandates, now independent 
countries, had occupied a major part of the earlier body’s work. The Trus- 
teeship Council, on the other hand, can concentrate on the needs of the less 
advanced dependencies. The Trusteeship Council’s supervisory powers 
are much more intensive, since they explicitly include freedom to visit the 
territories and to hear petitions directly. Where the Mandates Commission 
was timid in feeling out its potential rights, the Trusteeship Council has 
boldly explored the limits of its power. 

Part of the difference in outlook between the two agencies can be ex- 
plained by reference to the Charter. For example, where the Covenant 
described the Mandates Commission duties chiefly in the somewhat nega- 
tive terms of protecting native interests, the Charter stressed “advance- 
ment” and “progressive development.” Except for the “A” mandates, the 
League Covenant did not mention self-government, and its drafters appar- 
ently contemplated autonomy for the others only in the very distant future. 
In contrast, framers of the Charter explicitly prescribed for trust territories 
“development towards self-government or independence.” 
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Constitutional differences do not, however, sufficiently account for the 
startling difference in the behavior of the Trusteeship Council and its pre- 
decessor. The Mandates Commission had been hesitant and cautious. It 
was careful not to arouse any antagonism among the administering author- 
ities, and it made every effort to evoke a collaborative feeling on the part 
of the colonial governments. It construed its duties legally, and never took 
the initiative in proposing a policy, always making its comments on events 
already transpired. In contrast to the gentle jogging of this Commission, 
typically expressed in requests for additional information or fuller explana- 
tions, the Trusteeship Council has specifically recommended changes in 
policy. It has made extensive use of its opportunity to observe conditions 
on the spot, undeterred by fear that it might offend administering authori- 
ties. 

Some impression of the contrast between the two bodies may be given 
by the following random comparison. In 1937 the Mandates Commission 
devoted three meetings during a day and a half period to an oral examina- 
tion of the annual report from New Guinea, which had followed a sixty- 
question model form. The minutes of these meetings occupied 28 pages, 
and the Commission’s report to the League Council for that session devoted 
three paragraphs to its observations on New Guinea. In 1949 the special 
representative from Australia answered in writing 92 questions on the basis 
of the annual report from New Guinea, which had followed a 247-question 
model. Thereafter the Trusteeship Council devoted six meetings to an oral 
discussion, which covered 95 pages in the summary record. Following that 
it submitted a lengthy report on New Guinea to the General Assembly, 
which included five pages of specific conclusions and recommendations. 

Some may contend that the Trusteeship Council’s vigorous impulse to in- 
fluence colonial administration has been the result of the difference be- 
tween the composition of the Council and the Mandates Commission. The 
colonial powers have now become a political minority in the world distribu- 
tion of power. This shift has been reflected in Council membership, which 
is evenly divided between states administering trust territories and non- 
administering states. Trusteeship Council members have not been dis- 
embodied “experts” but governments represented by “specially qualified” 
persons. However, too much stress should not be laid on the practical dif- 
ference between experts and government representatives. 

There is no doubt that the Trusteeship Council could use more expert- 
ness among its members. The non-administering states’ representatives, 
lacking the colonial experience of the others, are at a disadvantage in dis- 
cussions, at least initially. Furthermore, much of the education they may 
later receive on the Trusteeship Council goes to waste when they are 
replaced after a short time by representatives of other non-administering 
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states. However, the Mandates Commission also had a gap in its expertness. 
There were never any members from Australia, South Africa, or New Zea- 
land, and the problems presented by the dependencies administered by 
these countries were inadequately understood by the European members. 
Although new members of the Mandates Commission were named to that 
body as individuals, a retiring member was almost invariably replaced by 
a national of his own country. Most of the members reflected views similar 
to those expressed by government officials of their own countries even 
though none of the members were legally representative.* On the Trustee- 
ship Council there are state representatives, who can accept responsibility 
for seeing that their governments seriously consider the policies determined 
upon by the Council. The collaboration with colonial governments for 
which the Mandates Commission strove was a rootless activity. 

The other side of the picture is that in a body of government representa- 
tives few if any questions can be viewed purely from a technical angle. 
They tend to become politicized, and their discussion becomes overlaid 
with considerations of power and prestige of the participating countries. It 
is not true that in general small nations take an impartial stand on colonial 
questions. For example, certain Latin American states whose products com- 
pete with those from African colonies have shown little enthusiasm for in- 
tensive economic development of Africa.’ Except for the Soviet Union small 
power representatives are the most partisan members on the Trusteeship 
Council.® 

The Mandates Commission members were able to discuss an administra- 
tive record with apparent objectivity because there was a basic consensus 
among them. They never questioned the existence of the colonial system. 
This kind of impartiality can no longer exist even among real experts, for 
the questions facing them cannot be isolated from events outside the nar- 
row confines of the trust territories. In any case, to constitute such a body of 
experts would now be politically almost impossible. A fundamental reason 
for creating such an agency as the Trusteeship Council was to deal with 
problems which now concern the remotest countries. In fact, those “under- 
developed” countries with the most immediate recollections of colonial sta- 
tus are the very ones who find a chance for enhancing their sense of impor- 
tance by challenging the older European colonial powers in an international 
forum in which they all have a vote. Within the Trusteeship Council, how- 
ever, there is still an opportunity for a consensus to develop, at least among 


6 Professor William E. Rappard of Switzer- reports to the General Assembly concerning the 
land was outstanding as an ideally disinterested reports from the administering authorities. 


expert. Through 1949 only one report was held up and 
7 See for example New York Times, Novem- that only temporarily because of confict with 
ber 20, 1949. the Soviet Union. To that extent at least it has 


8 The Soviet Union has played its customary not hamstrung the Trusteeship Council’s opera- 
role of opposition to any conciliation, but it has tions. 
usually abstained from voting on the Council’s 
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the non-Soviet members. It may evolve as the members continue to look at 
colonial problems together, and as their personal relationships ramify across 
cultural boundaries. 

The limited view of its function held by the Mandates Commission and 
the lack of over-all consensus in the Trusteeship Council have each pre- 
vented effective action to promote colonial development. What effects the 
activities of these two bodies have had are hard to describe precisely, since 
the effects have usually been indirect where they have been of con- 
sequence. To point to any specific advance attributable to the Mandates 
Commission is particularly difficult.’ The colonial new deals instituted by 
Great Britain, France and Australia represented sharp shifts in policy 
which came after the Mandates Commission ceased functioning and before 
the United Nations was in full operation. The broader view of colonial re- 
sponsibility represented by these policies did reflect a general increase in 
concern about the dependent peoples. The Mandates Commission may 
have made a small contribution to this development as the Commission 
tried gradually to achieve a higher level of morality in colonial administra- 
tion. 

Nevertheless, to take one example, the sorry record of Australian admin- 
istration of the mandated territory of New Guinea and adjacent non-man- 
dated Papua prior to World War II would not suggest that international 
supervision had had much effect either directly in the mandate or indi- 
rectly in Papua.’ During the mandate period, to take another example, na- 
tives of French Togoland did not participate directly in their government; 
they were subject to prestation (a tax payable in labor, though it could be 
remitted in money); and by 1939 there were still only 1,000 children in the 
government schools. In 1949 the French government could report to the 
Trusteeship Council that a 1946 decree had established a representative 
assembly which passed on tax levies; compulsory labor, even on public 
works, had been abolished; and enrollment in government schools had in- 
creased to 25,000. 


Trusteeship Council in Action 


It is somewhat easier to point to some concrete achievements of the 
Trusteeship Council during its first three years. In 1947 the Council sent 
out a special mission to Western Samoa in response to a petition from Sa- 
moan leaders forwarded by the New Zealand government. This govern- 
ment subsequently incorporated the mission’s principal governmental rec- 


9 Cf. opinion to this effect in Lord Hailey, in some respects than those in the mandated 
An African Survey, London, Oxford University territory. Cf. L. P. Mair, Australia in New 
Press, 1938, p. 219-20. Guinea, London, Christopher, 1948, especially 

10 Indeed, natives in Papua were better treated p. 14-15. 
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ommendations in amendments to the organic act for Western Samoa. In 
this case there was a harmonious background for the Trusteeship Council's 
effective action. New Zealand had become a leader in liberal colonial pol- 
icy. The government referred its draft trusteeship agreement, pending in 
the General Assembly, to a variety of Samoan groups for discussion, as a 
result of which the Samoans petitioned for an investigation of their pro- 

sal for greater self-government. The visiting mission included an Ameri- 
can and a Belgian with colonial experience and a Chilean. At that time the 
Soviet Union had not yet decided to take its place in the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil. Thus there was a favorable setting for consensus. 

The usefulness of the Trusteeship Council can also be seen in the case of 
the Ewes, who live on both sides of the boundary separating French and 
British Togoland. After many years of unrecognized struggle for some re- 
union, these people have finally succeeded in gaining the attention of the 
French and British governments through the agency of the Trusteeship 
Council. The Ewes’ petition has resulted in Franco-British cooperation to 
consider a solution to their problem. 

The Trusteeship Council has undertaken two studies of specific issues 
which illustrate some of the possibilities and shortcomings of international 
supervision. One dealt with higher education in Africa. The study gave 
special attention to the proposal made in the General Assembly in 1948 that 
by 1952 an African University be established jointly by the British, French, 
and Belgians, to serve their adjacent trust territories. After careful consul- 
tation with the interested administering authorities and educational experts 
from outside a report was written in notably non-political terms. It recog- 
nized the validity of many of the administering authorities’ arguments re- 
garding the impracticability of some proposals on higher education in 
Africa. But it also focussed the colonial powers’ attention on the problem, 
reminded them of some of their own earlier pronouncements about the sub- 
ject, and made some modest suggestions for an intensified effort in this area. 
All but the Russian member were satisfied with its conclusions.’? Here a 
non-governmental question was investigated on its own terms with little 
reference to the political position of any of the interested parties, including 
the Trusteeship Council itself. 

The second study dealt with a governmental issue: administrative un- 
ion of trust territories with adjacent colonies administered by the same au- 
thority.* Integration of certain territories for some administrative purposes 


11 Cf. Lawrence S. Finkelstein, “Trusteeship Education in Trust Territories, document T/369; 
in Action: The United Nations Mission to also document T/SR. 186. 
Western Samoa,” International Organization, II, 13 Cf. Report of the Committee on Adminis- 
p. 268-82. trative Unions document T/338; also the interim 
12Cf. Report of the Committee on Higher report, document T/263, and document T/379, 
for resolution passed by the Council. 
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had been recognized as legitimate in the mandate and trust agreements, 
Nevertheless the Trusteeship Council, like the Mandates Commission, ve 
extensively discussed the permissible limits to integration. In the report on 
administrative unions made in 1949 and in subsequent discussions one 
seeks in vain for a serious consideration of how administrative integration 
might benefit the inhabitants involved, either in the trust territories or 
neighboring colonies. The Trusteeship Council Committee on Adminis- 
trative Unions directed its attention only to the trust territories, and the re- 
port emphasized the possible disadvantages of administrative unions for 
the inhabitants. The underlying concern was that the jurisdiction and au- 
thority of the Trusteeship Council should not in any way be limited by such 
unions. In carrying out its duties the Council has a right to demand that 
reports from the trust territories should not be deficient in information be- 
cause certain figures were inextricably mixed up with those of an adjacent 
colony. However, it would seem possible to assure accurate reporting with- 
out prejudicing a movement which promised greater efficiency and a wider 
spread of available services. Many governmental boundaries in Africa and 
New Guinea are artificial, whether viewed geographically or ethnically. 
These unnatural divisions scarcely need further emphasis. Even when South 
Africa’s flouting of its international obligations regarding South-West Africa 
is recalled, discussion of administrative unions appears to put the welfare 
of the natives secondary to the international organization’s concern for its 
own authority.’* 

The administrative union of Tanganyika with Kenya and Uganda has in- 
terested the Trusteeship Council more than any of the others.*® For over 
twenty years the British government has striven to effect some cooperative 
organization in addition to the customs union dating from 1923 and the 
postal service amalgamation of 1933. Many native leaders in Tanganyika 
(as well as in Uganda) have opposed closer ties with Kenya because they 
do not trust Kenya’s dominant white settlers to respect their interests. The 
preponderant position of Europeans in Kenya also influenced Tanganyika’s 
greatest governor, Sir Donald Cameron, to resist federation.’* Despite much 
local sentiment against association, a High Commission for the three ter- 


14 During the mandate period the Mandates land (Gold Coast), which are closely integrated; 


Commission did not take very seriously the Ger- 
man danger in South-West Africa. Cf. Perma- 
nent Mandates Commission, Minutes of the 
Thirty-Fourth Session (League of Nations VI. 
A. Mandates) June 8 to 23, 1938, p. 74-6, and 
Minutes of the Thirty-Sixth Session, June 8 to 
29, 1939, p. 17-21. This helps explain South 
Africa’s drive to complete control over this ter- 
ritory. 

15 Other territories having some administra- 
tive connection with adjacent colonies are the 
British Cameroons (Nigeria) and British Togo- 


Ruanda-Urundi (Belgian Congo); and Austra- 
lian New Guinea (Papua), a long over-due 
union only recently created. 

16 Sir Donald Cameron, My Tanganyika Sero- 
ice and Some Nigeria, London, George Allen 
and Unwin Ltd., 1939, p. 125-26, 226, 232. 
Cf. also Hailey, op. cit., p. 185 and 1642; Char- 
lotte Leubuscher, Tanganyika Territory, London, 
Oxford University Press, 1944, p. 102-18; and 
Observations of the United Kingdom on Report 
of the Committee on Administrative Unions, 
document T/355. 
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ritories was eventually established in 1948 to carry out certain joint serv- 
ices. These two issues — administrative union and European settlement — 
inevitably interested the Trusteeship Council's first visiting mission, which 
went to Ruanda-Urundi and Tanganyika in 1948. 

The vehement objection to the visiting mission’s report expressed on al- 
most every side in Great Britain invites consideration of the effectiveness of 
this Trusteeship Council operation.*’ To an outsider the reaction seemed 
out of all proportion to the provocation, considering the mild tone of the 
report. The introduction emphasized that the mission’s chief purpose was 
to lay before the Trusteeship Council some information on certain aspects 
of the territories’ administration obtainable only on the spot. It was to pro- 
vide a background for the Council to understand problems raised in the an- 
nual reports. One of the four members of the mission was a very highly 
respected French ex-colonial official and another was an Australian. The 
observations and conclusions were expressed in tentative terms. Among the 
compliments paid the Tanganyika administration were observations on the 
competence and fine morale of the administrative officials in the field, the 
separation of religious from secular education in the schools, and the pre- 
vailing freedom of political expression. 

Criticisms which seemed to arouse the most ire included the observation 
that progress towards self-government was slow, that many of the Native 
Administrations were weak, and that beyond the immediate next steps the 
British had not formulated plans for greater autonomy. The mission ex- 
pressed disappointment in the general lack of economic development, 
which it contrasted unfavorably with what it saw in Ruanda-Urundi; it re- 
peated a British official's statement that Tanganyika had long been on a 
“care and maintenance” basis. The mission believed also that European 
colonization ought to be curtailed and strict control should be maintained 
‘to keep it at the barest minimum consistent with the development of the 
Territory and the present long-range needs and interests of the African 
inhabitants.” 

British official policy and the mission report differed most sharply in their 
conceptions of the proper rate of progress. The British have long been cau- 
tious in introducing changes in native culture so as to prevent disintegra- 
tion. They also had fresh in their minds the chaos in Burma following its 
apparently premature independence. Nevertheless, the ideas of colonial 
progress behind the mission’s observations differed in no essentials from 
those often enunciated by the British Colonial Office. Why then the almost 
universal outcry in Great Britain? 

Political factors underlying the Tanganyika situation partially explain the 

17 Cf. Report of Visiting Mission to Tangan- Costa Rica Reply to United Kingdom Observa- 


yika, document T/218; United Kingdom Ob- tions, document T/364. 
servations on the Report, document T/333; and 
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British opposition to compliance with the mission’s suggestions. Although 
the mission mentioned the fact it did not emphasize that the future status 
of Tanganyika had been continually uncertain during the 1930's. A remark. 
able earlier spurt of development under Sir Donald Cameron was not 
noted by the visiting mission. The blame for a stagnant administration rests 
on the British Parliament, which was discussing throughout this period the 
possible return of the territory to Germany, and not on the colonial admin- 
istration.’* Following World War II Tanganyika became vitally important 
to the British. The territory took on strategic significance in view of British 
withdrawal from other areas. It was also looked upon as a possible aid to 
solving Britain’s economic crisis. This physically forbidding country was the 
site of the much publicized groundnuts scheme which was to supply Britain 
with vegetable oils while also aiding the inhabitants. The extreme sensi- 
tivity exhibited by the British towards criticism of their colonial administra- 
tion is also related to a lack of confidence in the future of an empire which 
had already divested itself of several important segments. On this point the 
Labor Party was in a vulnerable position domestically, and it defended it- 
self by following in other colonial matters a line scarcely distinguishable 
from that of the Conservatives. 

After the visiting mission’s report came out, the British Colonial Office 
thus felt compelled to heed the angry outbursts of British opinion and to 
recognize the sense of national indignity. Hostility had already been 
aroused because the Trusteeship Council had refused the reasonable Brit- 
ish request to withhold publication until the government could make a full 
reply. British officials insisted they would follow their own line regardless 
of Trusteeship Council action. In the government’s view much of the mis- 
sion’s report was based upon ill-founded observations by inexperienced out- 
siders who barely had time to see a small fraction of the country, 
who listened chiefly to disgruntled leaders of the native elite, and who 
failed to answer the fundamental problems of financing the needed devel- 
opment. 

The very long and involved reply was prepared in consultation with Tan- 
ganyika officials.'* This was evidence that the mission’s report was taken 
seriously, even though there has yet been scarcely any local change trace- 
able to the visit of the mission.*® Although the reply to the visiting mission's 
report dealt at length with the substance of its comments, the chief impres- 


sion the reply gave was one of resistance to this type of international super- 
short-comings were not its fault. (Document 


18 Cf. Rayford W. Logan, The African Man- 
T/361/Add. 1). 


dates in World Politics, Washington, Public 











Affairs Press, 1948, for documents on the poli- 
tical discussions of the time. 

19 The British reply was in contrast to a brief 
Belgian observation on the Ruanda-Urundi report. 
The Belgian government gave instances in which 
the suggestions were being carried out, while 
maintaining its full responsibility for administer- 
ing the territory and declaring that ostensible 


20 A Constitutional Development Committee 
has since been established to consider the whole 
governmental structure of the territory. On the 
other hand, the 33-year limitation on leases to 
non-African settlers has been increased to 99 
years, with certain restrictions to safeguard native 
interests. 
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vision. At San Francisco the British government strongly opposed the right 
of investigation on the spot, and its first experience with a visiting mission 
confirmed its worst forebodings.** 

The British labelled “irresponsible” international demands for faster de- 
velopment which failed to indicate how it might be financed and opposition 
to European settlement which did not show how development could other- 
wise be stimulated. They have continually emphasized that their respon- 
sibility to their dependent peoples prevents acquiescence in controversial 
United Nations recommendations. In effect, they ask, who is to be account- 
able to whom? Their attitude raises fundamental questions about the ef- 
fectiveness of international supervision as a means for promoting colonial 


development. 
Factors in Effective Supervision 


Theoretically, supervision implies that certain standards for evaluating 
the activity supervised have already been devised. So far, Trusteeship 
Council suggestions for the trust territories have called for more and faster 
progress toward a goal which both the Council and the administering states 
say they desire. There has been no serious attempt at the very difficult, if 
not impossible task of determining the quality of particular measures for 
colonial progress. It is easy to demand more schools; to assess the value of a 
particular educational system for reducing dependency is far harder. Fur- 
thermore, the values implied in Trusteeship Council recommendations 
have often been incorrectly assumed to be the same as those of the inhabit- 
ants involved, and no aid has been rendered the administering authorities 
in gaining local acceptance for these values. 

Supervision also implies a detailed knowledge of the situation to be 
judged. The Mandates Commission’s inability to obtain information except 
through reports by the interested parties which could conceal more than 
they revealed and by shrewd guesses in interrogation could hardly be ex- 
pected to be realistic. The Trusteeship Council's investigatory powers ap- 
parently need some polishing and refinement in their exercise to ensure 
that the results will accurately reflect local conditions. Visiting missions 
subsequent to that to East Africa have been given longer periods to report, 
and more experience should improve the reliability of testimony. So far, 
Trusteeship Council supervision has furnished practically no objective 
guides to better colonial administration. The Council members’ judgments 
have been based on political preferences rather than on technical require- 
ments. The chief function of their supervision has been to keep the admin- 


21 This attitude did not at all affect the recep- differed greatly from Tanganyika. The British 
tion given the mission in Tanganyika, which was officials received this report in far friendlier 
completely cooperative. The second mission, which fashion than in the case of the East African re- 
went to West Africa in 1949, made a very con- port. Noteworthy also was the West African mis- 
ciliatory report on territories which, it is true, sion’s broad and objective view of the administra- 

tive unions it observed. 
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istering authority’s attention focussed on an area that otherwise can easily 
be forgotten in the press of more momentous problems. 

Supervision implies the availability of some sanction to make it effective 
— legal, financial, or otherwise. Lacking governmental authority or funds 
to grant, the mandate system and the trusteeship system were to make 
themselves effective through the power of publicity. However, colonial 
problems seriously concern very few people in any of the democratic coun- 
tries. In effect the public to which their reports are addressed hardly exists, 
Nevertheless, the colonial officials involved have often behaved as though 
there were an effective public opinion operating. Many administrators 
have freely admitted under both regimes that the reports and interrogation 
have been useful in indicating what was expected of them. The questions 
asked were helpful stimuli to self-assessment. The Mandates Commission 
and Trusteeship Council have on occasion provided additional support in 
upholding government policies in the face of strong minority opposition in 
the colonies. The work of these agencies has also helped keep alive official 
domestic reports by administering authorities on phases of their colonial ad- 
ministration. The sanction for international supervision has thus been self- 
imposed by officials “indoctrinated in the common purpose” with the super- 
visory agency. 

Those undertaking the supervised activities must give their general con- 
sent to the supervisory body, if it is to be effective. Over-all consent has 
been completely denied by the South African government; it has steadily 
refused to submit the former mandate of South-West Africa to the trustee- 
ship system.” In some cases, consent has been more formal than substantial, 
especially during the mandate period. The British have declared they will 
not cooperate on some matters where they regard United Nations super- 
vision of trust territories as not in accord with the original intent of the 
Charter. They view certain of the current United Nations policies towards 
the trust territories as the thin entering wedge of international authority 
not in the best interests of the colonial peoples. They are anxious to main- 
tain the prestige of their colonial governments because negotiations 
for greater autonomy in many of the African colonies are now at a delicate 
stage. Nationalist leaders whom the British regard as unrepresentative of 
the mass of the people have not hesitated to use the United Nations for 
their own political advantage.** For these reasons the consent of a leading 
colonial power to international supervision is in danger of eroding away. 

Resistance to an energetic and expanding international supervision, s0 
markedly shown by the British and also by the French and Belgians, has 


22 For a brief interval it did send in reports on 23 The Trusteeship Council has noted that 
the administration of the area. In 1949 the simply because an elite is far removed from the 
General Assembly voted to submit the case to masses it should not be regarded as unworthy of 
the International Court of Justice. attention. 
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not been exhibited by the representatives of the United States, Australia, 
and New Zealand. Their goodwill may be partly due to their rather recent 
arrival in the colonial field. Their views on colonial administration are less 
crystallized, and they have relatively small interests in this area compared 
to their domestic concerns. One might expect that the attitude of these 
states would facilitate use of the Trusteeship Council for mutual education. 
They might look to it for suggested solutions to such problems as the lack 
of sufficient qualified personnel in the colonial services, population con- 
trol, and methods of financing development. At this early stage in the 
Trusteeship Council’s history such a development is scarcely evident, al- 
though some attempts are being made to forward it. 

The European colonial powers’ fear of an extension of international su- 

rvision is reinforced by a tendency within the United Nations not only to 
safeguard but actively to assert the authority of the Trusteeship Council.” 
Therefore most attempts at enlarging the scope of the Trusteeship Council 
in dealing with substantive matters are likely to bog down in procedural 
discussions, a field in which the Soviet Union is a past-master. Problems in 
colonial administration are unlikely to be considered chiefly on their own 
merits. They are usually viewed with one eye on the relative power of the 
administering authorities and the other Council members, notably the Far 
Eastern and Latin American countries. Selection of the Trusteeship Council 
members on an area basis and the emphasis on voting enhance this tend- 


ency.”° 
Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories 


The above observations on the obstacles to the effectiveness of the 
Trusteeship Council relate to a small part of the dependent world, where 
some international supervision has already been agreed upon. Most of them 
apply with much greater force to the implementation of Chapter XI of the 
Charter, dealing with information from non-self-governing territories. The 
objective of this system has been declared not a back-door form of super- 
vision, but a means of assuring that the dependencies are not isolated from 
the general economic and social progress of the United Nations merely be- 
cause of their constitutional status.*° Nevertheless, some of the European 
colonial powers have consistently, and unsuccessfully, opposed any spe- 
cific use being made of the material sent in to the Secretary-General. In par- 
ticular they objected to the creation of a special committee of the General 


placement of the retiring Mexico and Costa Rica 
by two dictatorships, Argentina and the Domini- 


24 A symbol of this impulse was the General 
Assembly resolution at its fourth session calling 


for the United Nations flag to be flown beside 
that of the administering authority in every 
trust territory. 

25An unwritten rule that the results of a 
Latin American caucus will be accepted in ap- 
pointing new members has resulted in the re- 


can Republic. 

26 United Nations, Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories. Summaries and Analysis of Information 
Transmitted to the Secretary-General During 
1948. Lake Success, 1949, p. 6-7. 
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Assembly to consider the reports and make recommendations to the Fourth 
Committee. They have cut down the list of territories about which they 
originally were willing to submit information. And they have vigorously 
resisted efforts to include “political” information, which is not required by 
the Charter. 

Discussion in the Special Committee, in the Fourth Committee of the 
General Assembly (which also considers Trusteeship Council reports), and 
in the General Assembly itself indicates little technical interest in particular 
colonial problems. The subjects dealt with have been mainly procedural, 
aiming at enlarging the scope of the United Nations’ jurisdiction, or govern- 
mental, dealing with the rate of colonial development towards autonomy. 
The nature of the debates has also indicated that the participants were pri- 
marily concerned with enhancing their own political prestige.*’ Advice 
from representatives of under-developed countries on improving colonial 
conditions no worse than their own was particularly galling to some of the 
far-outnumbered colonial powers. 

The more extreme views expressed in these bodies contrast unfavorably 
with the somewhat disinterested, relatively expert qualities of the Trustee- 
ship Council. In fact, this multiple system of international oversight leads 
to public cunfusion over the respective roles of the Special Committee, the 
Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee, and the Trusteeship Council.** 

It is a moot question whether the opportunity given the less developed 
states freely to express their anti-colonial sentiments in a world forum, thus 
relieving their tense feelings about the European powers, more than bal- 
ances the disadvantage that unbridled verbal attacks might exacerbate 
their existing antagonisms. The hostility aroused by color prejudice, a basic 
cause of colonial conflict, may be abated as the non-white elements of the 
United Nations find there an equal footing with Europeans. At the same 
time the colonial powers’ chance to make an instant reply face to face 
with their accusers may also enhance the usefulness of the United Nations. 

Omitting, for the moment, the reduction of conflicts, can the material col- 
lected under Article 73(e) help administering states genuinely interested 
in improving their work through reference to the experience of others? Such 
an idea was behind the United States’ recent proposal that the Special 
Committee devote itself for a year to an objective and scientific study of 


27 For example, Arab states seized the oppor- 
tunity during the fourth session of the General 
Assembly to assail the French about Morocco 
and Tunisia. Central American republics praised 
their own efforts through the Organization of 
American States to end “colonialism” (European 
rule of New World dependencies) in the Carib- 
bean. Guatemala brought up its conflict with 
Great Britain over British Honduras; Argentina 
reiterated its claim to the Falkland Islands. 
Illustrative of the Soviet bloc’s participation was 


the Polish representative’s reference to “those 
powers, who in a revolutionary age of social 
change, are trying to uphold the heritage of the 
Dark Ages of colonial exploitation.”” Document 
A/PV.262, p. 126. 

28 Even so responsible a journal as the London 
Economist mixed them up in an attack on the 
present state of United Nations supervision of 
the colonies (December 3, 1949, p. 1218-20) to 
the prejudice of the Trusteeship Council’s serious 
work. 
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educational advancement in the colonies. The information gathered up to 
that time had not proved sufficiently detailed to be applicable to specific 

roblems faced by particular authorities.*? However, world-wide con- 
sideration of colonial development function by function appears to be un- 
realistic, since the practical problems vary enormously from region to 


region. 
ECOSOC and the Specialized Agencies 


If the United Nations’ system of gathering information from non-self-gov- 
erning territories does not give great promise of promoting colonial devel- 
opment through technical interchange, what of the work of the United Na- 
tions Economic and Social Council and the specialized agencies? Some, 
such as the Food and Agriculture Organization and the International La- 
bor Organization, have already had extensive experience working in back- 
ward areas. With the recent emphasis on technical assistance to under-de- 
veloped countries, why should these agencies not include dependencies in 
more of their activities? In some, like the World Health Organization, rep- 
resentatives from dependent areas are associated under certain cir- 
cumstances. There has been growing pressure in the Fourth Committee 
and the General Assembly to increase the specialized agencies’ operations 
in dependencies. 

So far there are very few instances in which an administering authority 
has called upon one of these agencies to help on a particular colonial prob- 
lem.*° Formal arrangements for their liaison with the Trusteeship Council 
have thus far been less significant in practice than the International Labor 
Organization's participation in the Mandates Commission’s work. 

Since there are practical (and financial) limitations on the scope of their 
efforts the specialized agencies are more likely to attend to problems in 
under-developed countries which have a voice in the United Nations. 
Given a choice of expanding the influence of the United Nations in the 
dependencies and aid to their own projects, the under-developed states 
could be expected to elect the latter. The colonial powers, on the other 
hand, have suggested in the Special Committee that problems of under- 
development be considered on a world-scale without regard to whether or 
not the backward countries were self-governing. Yet when they wished out- 
side assistance the administering authorities have shown a preference for 
bilateral arrangements. One reason for the greater appeal of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration is that ECOSOC and the specialized agencies 


29 It has made more easily available for public negotiations between the International Bank for 
scrutiny much material formerly buried in colo- Reconstruction and Development and the British 
nial offices. Colonial Development Corporation collapsed 

80 UNESCO has aided the British in studying when the British objected to the stringent require- 
mass education in Africa. A few UNESCO-spon- ments for supervision over its expenditure of the 
sored scholarships have also been awarded indi- loan. 
viduals from dependencies. On the other hand, 
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have among their voting members some of the same countries who have 
provoked the colonial powers in the Fourth Committee." 

Is there, then, no way nations can combine to promote colonial develop- 
ment where an underlying consensus permits them to concentrate on the 
technical questions involved? There are numerous instances of multi-na- 
tional cooperation (outside the United Nations) to consider a specific prob- 
lem. In Africa the International Red Locust Control Service is one example; 
a 1949 conference to establish an Inter-African Nutrition Bureau is another, 
However, this type of cooperation has extremely limited objects, which 
bear only a remote relation to political development. Furthermore it lacks 
the external stimulus necessary to keep the notoriously slow-moving Euro- 
pean powers continually aware of their responsibilities. 


Regional Commissions Outside the United Nations 


There is another form of international organization which does not ex- 
hibit the disadvantages of the loose, ad hoc form of cooperation and of 
United Nations supervisory methods. Despite some dissatisfaction with the 
absence of spectacular and speedy results on a grand scale, the regional 
advisory commissions deserve further attention for their special virtues.” 
Associated only informally with the United Nations and some specialized 
agencies, the Caribbean Commission and South Pacific Commission have 
already demonstrated that under their auspices technical questions can be 
discussed chiefly on a technical level.** Because only states administering 
territories in the particular regions are represented, these agencies can 
operate with an underlying consensus. Emphasis on procedure at the ex- 
pense of substance and the dogmatism of the ignorant are much less visible 
in their deliberations. The Soviet bloc has no representation, nor do other 
under-developed countries chiefly interested in nettling the colonial pow- 
ers. Neighboring republics with similar economic interests are nevertheless 
invited to many public conferences. No sticking point arises over “visiting 
missions,” for commission members and secretariat have unquestioned free 
access to any territory included in the commissions’ jurisdiction. Those 
states which have shown the most active interest in the reduction of de- 
pendency, the United States, New Zealand, and Australia, can be depended 
upon to provide the stimulus to continued action. 

A principal advantage of the Caribbean Commission approach, not 
found in the United Nations system, is the close association of those most 


81 There is, however, practically no represen- 
tation of the Soviet bloc in the specialized agen- 
cies. Although British explanations of their 
government’s attitude emphasize the obstruc- 
tiveness of the Soviet states, the repetition of 
Lord Listowel’s reference to “fifty-eight back- 
seat drivers” is symptomatic of a broader object- 
tion. 


32 Cf. James A. Bough, “Caribbean Commis- 
sion,” International Organization, III, p. 643- 
655. 

83 The South Pacific Commission is just mov- 
ing into the operative stage, but most of the 
following observations apply to its functioning 
up to now. 
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immediately interested — the colonies themselves. Instead of being the ob- 
jects of essentially humiliating international discussion, the colonial peoples 
can participate directly in the work of the commissions. They have mem- 
bers on the commissions; they send delegations to the conferences; and 
they are employed in the secretariat. Thus people from the colonies ac- 
cumulate experience valuable to their training for self-government. What 
they see in neighboring colonies stimulates their desire for their own 
further development. Meanwhile having some responsibility for decision- 
making helps them to avoid the Santa Claus complex so debilitating to, but 
so understandable in, dependent peoples. 

The undramatic nibbling away at small aspects of larger colonial prob- 
lems outside the glare of publicity strikes some observers as evidence of 
weakness. This view overlooks the fact that eliminating dependency is a 
very long, slow process. There is much graver weakness in the only regional 
organizations now existing, the Caribbean Commission and South Pacific 
Commission. Their jurisdiction is confined to non-governmental questions, 
although much of their work has an indirect relation to constitutional de- 
velopments.** The regional approach is limited in that some of the prob- 
lems of dependency are actually world-wide in scope and have to be 
treated as such. Markets for major agricultural products like sugar are a 
case in point. Nor does the Caribbean Commission type of agency provide 
a means for organized consideration of conflicts between the administering 
and non-administering states over the direction and rate of colonial de- 
velopment. 


Organization of Responsibility and Organization of Accountability 


At this stage in the evolution of international organizations for colonial 
development, the regional commission has shown the greater capacity for 
improving specific economic and social conditions in particular dependen- 
cies. Unlike the United Nations bodies, it also is beginning to meet the 
fundamental demand of colonial peoples for respect, and is securing the 
prime requisite for colonial progress, a consensus with the dependent peo- 
ples involved. For political conflicts over the colonial system, however, the 
United Nations Trusteeship Council and organization for information from 
non-self-governing territories serve a purpose which the regional commis- 
sions cannot. There is great value in affording representatives of states with 
differing views on colonial policy a chance to meet regularly. They can thus 
achieve an immeasurable but substantial degree of conciliation, not only in 
the public meetings but also in their daily informal contacts. Indeed, the 
degree of success of these organizations as well as of the regional commis- 


84 Some proponents believe that this restriction promotes their ability to discuss technical problems 
tfully, 
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sions has been very directly related to the personalities of some of the 
prominent participants in their work. 

Under any of these systems of international intervention in colonial mat. 
ters, final decisions on fundamental problems legally and practically remain 
the responsibility of the colonial powers. But the administering authorities 
do not have an unrestricted free choice in making these decisions. The need 
for cooperation from the dependent peoples themselves is one limiting fac- 
tor. The resources which they can make available for colonial development 
are another. Nevertheless, under the spur of United Nations scrutiny the 
colonial powers are driven constantly to re-examine colonial policies. In 
demonstrating that no ways and means have been overlooked in promot- 
ing colonial development and in justifying their existing policies at the bar 
of world opinion they re-appraise and perfect their administration. In this 
fashion does the United Nations influence colonial development. 
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THE TREATY WITH AUSTRIA 


Puitie E. MoseELy 


By the Moscow Declaration of 1943 the Soviet, British and United States 
governments pledged their efforts to reestablish a “free and independent 
Austria” after the the defeat of Germany. In the spring of 1950, five years 
after the liberation of Austria from German forces and Nazi rule, this 
pledge, like many other war-time declarations of aims, remained unfulfilled 
and the Austrians were still asking, as a Viennese witticism put it, when 
they would be “liberated from their liberators.” 

During 1946 the Soviet negotiators successfully blocked all western 
efforts to begin negotiations for a four-power treaty on the Austrian settle- 
ment. Active discussions carried on throughout 1947 gave no grounds for 
hope that agreement could be reached then or ever, but at least they clari- 
fied the wide divergence in views between east and west and measured the 
degree of determination on both sides. Real progress was made in the first 
half of 1948, only to be cancelled out in the second half of the year, while 
the Soviet blockade of Berlin tested the willingness and ability of the 
western powers to stand their ground. A slight shift in the position of the 
Soviet government, opening the way for a partial relaxation of east-west 
tension in Europe, was foreshadowed by the renewal of the Austrian nego- 
tiations in February 1949, and a major step towards a settlement in Austria 
was taken in June of that year, at the Paris meeting of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers. From this impetus the deputies for the Austrian treaty 
proceeded to close many of the remaining gaps, and the last months of 
1949 brought close a definite prospect of an early settlement. 

In the first weeks of 1950, however, the progress of the treaty came to a 
full stop. Meeting and as regularly adjourning, the deputies could agree 
on March 1 only to meet again on April 26. Was the Soviet government 
clinging to the unresolved clauses of the draft treaty out of resentment at 
its failure, in 1949, to prevent the strengthening of the new regime in 
western Germany? Or was it keeping alive the remaining points of dis- 
agreement in Austria to use as bargaining-counters, in case the much dis- 
cussed proposal for a Truman-Stalin meeting became a reality? Or was it 
merely reluctant to see Austria relieved of the presence and pressure of its 
forces of occupation? 


Purp E. Mosety, Professor of International Relations at the Russian Institute of 
Columbia University, was Political Advisor to the United States representatives on the 
European Advisory Commission and the Council of Foreign Ministers. 
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I 

The treaty with Austria is not a treaty of peace. The special status of 
Austria dates from the Moscow Declaration on Austria, of November 1, 
1943. By it the United States, British and Soviet governments declared null 
and void the Anschluss of March 15, 1938 and agreed that Austria “shall be 
liberated from German domination.” They expressed their desire “to see 
reestablished a free and independent Austria.” The treaty with Austria is 
therefore, to be a “state treaty” which, according to its draft preamble, re- 
establishes Austria “as a free, independent and democratic state.” 

It could be argued that no treaty with Austria was needed. Once Austria 
had been restored within its frontiers and a freely elected government had 
been recognized, the four occupying powers could, theoretically, have 
settled their various questions through negotiation with that government 
and then have withdrawn their forces at an agreed date. In actuality, the 
“liberating” powers have needed to come to an agreement with each other 
even more than with the Austrian government. The questions which have 
divided them, especially those relating to Yugoslav territorial claims and 
to the disposition of German assets in eastern Austria, are crucial to the 
future independence and stability of Austria. Decided in accordance with 
the original Soviet demands, they would have handed over a helpless and 
hopeless Austria to Soviet domination; on the basis of western proposals, 
Austria would at least be master in its own home and would have a full 
opportunity to seek economic ties of its own choosing. 

Even in planning for the occupation of Austria an effort was made to 
differentiate the function of the allied forces from that which they were 
expected to fulfil in Germany. The four-power agreement on zones of occu- 
pation provided, for example, for the joint occupation of the Innere Stadt, 
the central district of Vienna containing the principal administrative, eco- 
nomic and cultural institutions. In the negotiations of the European Advi- 
sory Commission this key district had been claimed during many weeks 
for occupation by Soviet forces alone. It was finally placed under four- 
power control through the stubborn insistence of the American delegation. 
The agreement on control arrangements established “an Allied Commis- 
sion to exercise supreme authority until the establishment of a freely elected 
Austrian government recognized by the four powers.”* Thus, in contrast 
to the parallel agreement for control in Germany, the agreement for Austria 
foresaw the early emergence of a self-governing regime. 


1 “Declaration on Austria,”” Department of 
State Bulletin, IX, p. 310. The French Provisional 
Government concurred in this statement of policy 
by a declaration of November 16, 1943. 

2 Agreement on Zones of Occupation in Austria 
and the Administration of the City of Vienna, 
signed July 9, 1945 in the European Advisory 
Commission; Agreement on Control Machinery in 
Austria, signed July 4, 1945 in the European Ad- 


visory Commission. The author of this article con- 
ducted these negotiations, under the authority of 
the late John G. Winant, the United States rep- 
resentative on the EAC. The term “Allied Com- 
mission” was chosen instead of “Allied Control 
Commission” in order to emphasize the difference 
between the status of Austria and that of Ger- 
many. 
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An even greater contrast to Germany is found in the fact that an Austrian 
government was in actual operation in eastern Austria and was attempting 
to reestablish the political and economic unity of the country long before 
the Allied Commission began its work. A coalition cabinet, headed by the 
yeteran socialist leader, Karl Renner, had been established in Vienna on 
April 25, 1945, and had received unilateral Soviet recognition. After the 
establishment of the Allied Commission and after the impenetrable lines 
of military demarcation gave way to the more porous zonal boundaries, the 
provisional Renner government was promptly broadened in September to 
include representative figures from the western Lander and on October 20 
received four-power recognition. After the free elections of December 1945 
the government was reorganized as a coalition of the People’s Party and 
the socialists, and the communists, who received only five percent of the 
votes (four seats out of 165 in the Nationalrat), were excluded. The new 
government was in turn recognized by the Allied Council. In the election 
of October 9, 1949 the communist party again polled five percent of the 
votes, and the same coalition has continued to govern. The leaders of post- 
war Austria have shown political skill, patriotism, and a real attachment to 
political democracy. The disputes between urban and rural parties, be- 
tween socialists and clericals, which had wracked inter-war Austria, have 
been subordinated to the need for presenting a united front to the occupy- 
ing powers and for finding the means for political and economic survival. 

As the occupying powers began to show signs of seeking the Austrians’ 
good-will, the Austrian government was increasingly alert to add to its 
powers. In January 1946 when the Allied Council approved in principle 
the free movement of surplus goods among the zones, the way was opened 
to restore gradually the economic unity of Austria. In March 1946 Austria 
was permitted to exchange diplomatic representatives with all countries 
except Germany and Japan. 

The most important step in relaxing allied control was the adoption of 
anew control plan on June 28, 1946. From then on all laws enacted by the 
Austrian government, with the exception of constitutional provisions and 
international agreements, were to enter into force after 31 days unless 
unanimously disapproved by the Allied Council. Thus in Austria the princi- 
ple of the great-power veto worked in reverse, to enlarge the authority of 
the Fig government. The provision for unanimous approval of interna- 
tional agreements was not too serious a limitation, for agreements with any 
of the occupying powers were exempt from control by the Allied Council. 
In December 1946, the Austrian government received blanket authority 
to conclude trade agreements with foreign countries. Shortly thereafter it 
rejected a Soviet proposal for setting up a series of Soviet-Austrian com- 
panies, on the “fifty-fifty” basis which has been one of the chief Soviet in- 
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struments for control of the economies of Hungary and Rumania. In 1948 
Austria was thus able to join the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation and to benefit substantially from the Marshall Plan, despite 
loud Soviet outcries against its “enslavement to American Capitalism.” By 
the spring of 1947 the Allied Commission mainly exercised functions of 
supervision and advice. 

Economic recovery, which had proceeded only haltingly for two years, 
took a marked upturn in the spring of 1947, with the allocation of $100,000- 
000 in American aid, followed by ECA assistance. Thanks to its wider free- 
dom of action, the Fig] government was able, in 1947, to carry through an 
effective currency reform. Soviet acquiescence in it was obtained only after 
great delay and after granting special concessions for the conversion of 
large Soviet-held stocks of Austrian currency acquired as loot or under 
guise of “occupation costs.” Even this inequitable demand could not vitiate 
the process of economic recovery. 

When Byrnes’ direct appeals in 1946, for a reduction in the numbers of 
occupying troops, and hence in the burden of occupation costs, fell on bar- 
ren ground, Marshall forced the pace by renouncing all Austrian payment 
of United States occupation costs, beginning July 1, 1947. The Soviet gov- 
ernment, which had previously exacted the lion’s share in these costs, more 
than the three other powers together, gradually reduced its demands there- 
after. Although it has never renounced them entirely, Soviet occupation 
costs were brought down within reason, and the number of Soviet troops, 
no longer able to live off the land so freely as before, was cut to garrison 
size. Potentially, the Austrian economy was better equipped to stand on 
its own feet than before the war, because of the expansion in industrial 
plants and in hydro-electric power during the Nazi period. But all these 
advantages were only potential until the Austrians could recover full con- 
trol of their own country. 


II 


As early as January 1946 American officials concerned with Austrian 
affairs were pointing out to Washington that the conclusion of an Austrian 
treaty should be disentangled from the problems of Germany and should 
be taken up with the negotiation of the peace treaties for Italy and the 
Soviet satellites. The State Department, in consultation with other execu- 
tive agencies, now began the preparation of a draft treaty, and at the second 
session of the Council of Foreign Ministers (Paris, April-May 1946) Secre- 
tary Byrnes made strenuous efforts to include the Austrian treaty in the 
agenda. When Molotov objected to this, alleging that no concrete proposals 


3 A recommendation to this effect was presented partment of State by the author of this article, in 
by John S. Erhardt, United States Minister. A January 1946, after a brief mission to Vienna. 
similar recommendation was submitted to the De- 
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had been presented, Byrnes hastened, at the beginning of June, to circulate 
the draft of a treaty with Austria. 

In the second part of the Paris session (June-July 1946) Byrnes pressed 
hard, but without success, for discussion of the Austrian treaty and for an 
agreement limiting the number of occupation troops stationed in Austria 
as well as in Italy and the Danubian satellites. Continuing his tactic of 
stalling, Molotov blandly asserted, six weeks after the United States draft 
had been circulated, that he had had no time to study it. In the meantime 
the foreign ministers had agreed, in June, that the treaties of peace with 
Hungary and Rumania would provide for stationing Soviet “lines of com- 
munication” troops there until Soviet troops were withdrawn from Austria. 
In 1946 the Soviet government was in no hurry, by completing the Austrian 
treaty, to abandon the legal basis for maintaining Soviet forces in Hungary 
and Rumania. 

Upon completion of the Italian and satellite treaties in December 1946 
Molotov at last agreed that the Austrian and German treaties would be the 
next items on the foreign ministers’ agenda, and their deputies began dis- 
cussion of the Austrian treaty on January 14, 1947, in London. From these 
meetings the Austrian question passed to the Moscow session of the foreign 
ministers (March 10 to April 24, 1947). As east-west conflicts over Germany 
deepened, wide divergencies were also recorded on Austrian questions, 
and only a few minor points were resolved. 

At Moscow, the Soviet government agreed in principle, though not in 
practice, to exempt from its claim for “German assets” Jewish-owned prop- 
erties which had been confiscated after 1938, and to allow Austrian legis- 
lation to apply within certain limits to Soviet-owned properties. But it still 
insisted that the definition of the Soviet-owned “German assets” was a mat- 
ter to be decided solely between itself and the Austrian government, and 
it gave all-out support to the Yugoslav claims to territory and reparations. 
The full range of Soviet demands, if accepted, would have bound Austria 
hand-and-foot through Soviet ownership of numerous industries operated 
on a basis of extra-territoriality. The Soviet industries within Austria would 
have been a lusty parasite preying upon the rest of the economy, depriving 
the country of any opportunity to become self-supporting, and reducing 
its political independence to a mere fiction. The western powers, who were 
trying to help the Austrians become masters in their own house, and thus 
keep Austria from being absorbed into the Soviet orbit, could not accept 
these demands, and decided to sit them out. Austrians began to wonder 
whether the Russians were not aiming at incorporating eastern Austria, 
at least, into their sphere, leaving the rest of the country to fend for itself 
as best it might. 

On the last day of the Moscow session the foreign ministers had agreed 
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to continue the discussion of the Austrian problems through a Treaty Com- 
mission. Joseph M. Dodge, of Detroit, now replaced General Mark W, 
Clark as chief United States delegate, and K. N. Novikov took the place 
of Fedor T. Gusev, promoted to be Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
During eighty-five meetings between May 12 and October 11, 1947, no 
signs of agreement emerged, but after many procedural halts the commis- 
sion succeeded in reviewing fully the legal and economic aspects of the 
problem of “German assets.” Moving to London, the commission continued 
its meetings, before and during the fifth session of the foreign ministers 
(November 25 to December 15, 1947). A turning-point was reached when 
the French delegate proposed, on November 28, that the commission give 
up the attempt to arrive at a mutually acceptable juridical definition of 
“German assets” and concentrate, instead, on determining which specific 
assets would be retained by the Soviet government and which would revert 
to Austrian ownership. Two days after the London session of the foreign 
ministers had broken up in ever more complete disagreement over Ger- 
many, the new Soviet deputy for the Austrian treaty, K. V. Koktomoy, an- 
nounced that he was willing to discuss this new approach, which had 
actually been suggested to the French delegation by the American negoti- 
ators. 

On February 20, 1948 the deputies resumed their discussions, with 
Samuel Reber replacing Dodge as the United States representative. Very 
important progress was made in reconciling conflicting views concerning 
German assets, but on May 25 the deputies were forced to break off their 
work because of the complete deadlock which had developed out of Soviet 
support for Yugoslav claims to Austrian territory and to reparations. Since 
the preceding March the Soviet government had been increasing its pres- 
sure on the western position in Berlin, and the imposition of the Soviet 
blockade, in late June, left the Austrian negotiations in complete suspense. 
In Vienna, where the western powers held a similarly isolated foothold, 
surrounded by Soviet-occupied territory, there were numerous pinpricks 
and incidents, but there was no parallel to the Soviet blockade of Berlin. 
After an interval of eight months, marked by the tense conflict between the 
Soviet blockade of Berlin and the western airlift, the deputies resumed 
their task on February 9, 1949, with Ambassador Zarubin as the new Soviet 
deputy, only to suspend their meetings again on May 6 to await the out- 
come of the impending sixth session of the Council of Foreign Ministers, 
which was to meet as a condition of the Soviet government’s abandonment 
of its ten-month long blockade of Berlin. 

Though barren of agreement concerning Germany, the Paris session of 
the foreign ministers (May 23 to June 20, 1949) marked an important ad- 
vance toward completion of the Austrian treaty. In a dramatic reversal 
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Andrei Vyshinsky abandoned most of the Yugoslav claims, withdrawing 
the demand for cession of Austrian territory in return for minority guaran- 
tees protecting the Slovene and Croat minorities, and giving Yugoslavia 
the Austrian properties there, long since nationalized in any case, as a sop 
for the dropping of the Yugoslav claim for $150,000,000 in reparations. In 
return the Soviet Union received a number of concessions which bolstered 
its economic interests in Austria. The deputies were also instructed to reach 
agreement on the treaty by September 1. When this date passed without 
agreement the four governments directed them to resume their work on 
September 22, in New York. During the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, the four foreign ministers also met informally, on September 26 
and 28 and again on October 5, and settled some of the points still in dis- 
pute. 

By mid-December the completion of the treaty was at last in sight, and 
only five relatively less important questions remained in dispute. At this 
point, however, the negotiations came to a standstill. The Soviet repre- 
sentative introduced a new and unforeseen obstacle. He declared that no 
further progress could be made until agreement was reached directly be- 
tween the Soviet and Austrian governments on reimbursement to Moscow 
for certain supplies and technical services rendered by the Soviet occupa- 
tion authorities. Article 48-B of the draft treaty provides that Austria shall 
acknowledge and pay compensation for such claims of the occupying 
powers, although the United States, Britain and France have announced 
that they will waive their own claims under this article. Reportedly, the 
full Soviet claims total about $6 million. The claims include food stocks 
and equipment seized by the Soviet forces in Austria and then turned over 
tothe Austrian authorities, and are offset, in large part, by Austrian counter- 
claims for compensation for use of buildings, houses, grounds and labor 
furnished by Austria to the Soviet forces. Since the Soviet-Austrian negotia- 
tions began in late September 1949, the Austrian government has given 
every indication of its desire to meet the Soviet claims more than half-way, 
while Moscow has delayed even replying to the Austrian proposals. 

When the deputies resumed their talks at London, on January 9, 1950, 
the Soviet representative was still without instructions which would enable 
him to proceed to settle the few unresolved points, even on the terms pre- 
viously stated by him. On January 18 the United States, British and French 
ambassadors at Moscow expressed to Deputy Foreign Minister Gromyko 
the deep concern of their governments and asked for assurances, which 
were not forthcoming, that the negotiations could be resumed shortly. At 
successive meetings held on January 24, February 15, and March 1 (fol- 
lowed by adjournment to April 26), Soviet deputy Zarubin gave no indica- 
tion of how the Soviet-Austrian negotiation on compensation for occupa- 
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tion costs was progressing or when he would be willing to join with the 
other three deputies in a discussion of the remaining articles of the draft 
treaty. 


Ill 


From January 1947 until June 1949 one of the most bitterly contested 
questions concerning the Austrian treaty was whether southern Carinthia 
would be ceded to Yugoslavia or retained by Austria. Following the 1920 
plebiscite, which has been generally regarded as well organized in pro- 
cedure and equitable in its outcome, Carinthia south of the Karawanken 
mountains had been assigned to Yugoslavia, but Slovene nationalists were 
vociferous in denouncing the plebiscite and in demanding annexation of 
the Draw (Drava) valley, north of the mountain chain. In March 1945, after 
a much publicized visit to Moscow, Marshal Tito again raised an emphatic 
demand for the acquisition of southern Carinthia. 

In a memorandum presented to the Council of Foreign Ministers on 
January 22, 1947, Yugoslavia formally advanced its claim to one-third of 
Carinthia, an area of about 1,100 square miles. It can be estimated that 
the area contained about 80,000 Slovene-speaking and 100,000 German- 
speaking inhabitants, but most of the Slovene peasants, attached to their 
religion and to their homesteads, gave no support to the pro-Yugoslav agi- 
tation. On April 28, 1948 the Yugoslav government restated its claim, re- 
ducing it to an area of about 788 square miles, but including Villach and 
Klagenfurt, the principal cities and key-junctions on the railway and high- 
way routes between Vienna and northern Italy. Throughout these months 
of negotiation the Yugoslav claim received full Soviet backing, and Soviet 
support continued for many months after the estrangement between the 
two Politburos had become public knowledge, in June 1948. After Decem- 
ber 1948, however, Austrian sources gave out hints of a Soviet willingness 
to abandon the Yugoslav claim, provided further concessions were made 
in the question of the “German assets.” 

Finally, in June 1949 Foreign Minister Vyshinsky abandoned the Yugo- 
slav claim to Austrian territory and agreed to the restoration of Austria’s 
1937 boundaries, on the basis of a compromise proposal which had been 
advanced by Reber on March 3, 1949. In the following months the deputies 
elaborated detailed guarantees to safeguard the rights of the Slav-speaking 
groups to form their own associations and to use their own languages locally 
for administrative purposes, in the press and in elementary and second- 
ary education. The Yugoslav demand for separate political and administra- 
tive autonomy for the Slav-speaking or bi-lingual region was rejected. The 
Carinthian Slovenes have traditionally lived on good terms with the Austri- 
ans, and their national-cultural identity should be adequately protected by 
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these new safeguards against any revival of the oppressive measures which 
were practiced against them under the Nazi regime between 1938 and 1945. 

The Soviet attempt to extract reparations from Austria has a long history, 
beginning with the Moscow Conference of 1943. In October 1943, while 
Soviet forces were about to liberate Kiev, Soviet diplomacy was already 
attempting to impose upon Austria an undefined and unlimited burden of 
reparations. At one of their first sessions Hull, Eden and Molotov agreed 
that a declaration on Austria should be issued, encouraging the Austrians 
to “work their passage home” and promising independence. A draft decla- 
ration, introduced by Eden, was referred to the Drafting Commission, con- 
sisting of James C. Dunn, Sir William Strang and Andrei Vyshinsky.* Dur- 
ing several long sessions of the drafting commission Vyshinsky made one 
of his most determined and eloquent efforts, this time to insert a statement 
that “Austria bears full political and material responsibility for the war.” 

To this wording and its implications, strenuous objection was raised by 
the American and British delegates, who pointed out that, having ceased 
in 1938 to exist as a state, Austria could hardly bear “political responsibil- 
ity” for the war, while “material responsibility” implied the exaction of un- 
stated amounts of reparation. It was pointed out to Vyshinsky that the 
words “material responsibility for the war” could mean, in legal terms, that 
Austria would be obligated to make good all the damage inflicted upon all 
the United Nations during the course of hostilities, and that all Austrian 
property would cover only a small part of these losses. On the other hand, 
if the three powers wished to see Austria reestablished as an independent 
state, they should not begin by placing this vast burden on Austria. After 
long arguments the text of the declaration was watered down to read, some- 
what cryptically, that “Austria is reminded . . . that she has a responsibil- 
ity which she cannot evade for participation in the war on the side of Hitler- 
ite Germany . ‘i 

The demand for reparation, parried at Moscow in 1943, was strongly 
pressed at London in the negotiations of the European Advisory Commis- 
sion (April-July 1945). The Soviet member pressed strongly, against Ameri- 
can and British objections, for including in the control machinery a repara- 
tions division. After many weeks of controversy, and after a number of 
Soviet concessions had been secured in return, it was agreed to insert this 
provision. However, after prior notification to the Soviet delegate, the 
author of this article, as the American alternate representative, made an 
oral statement, circulated simultaneously in writing, that his government 


4 This account of the origins of the Declara- _ sions of the Conference. Drafts of a Declaration 
tion on Austria supplements substantially the brief had been prepared independently, in Washington 
report given in The Memoirs of Cordell Hull, II, and London; upon comparing them in Moscow, 
1297 (New York, 1948). As a member of the members of the British delegation preferred the 
United States delegation, the author of this article American version, which was then “loaned” to 
participated in all the sessions of the Drafting them and was submitted by Eden to the Confer- 
Commission and attended most of the plenary ses- _—_ ence. 
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considered that the inclusion of a reparation division did not prejudge the 
question of whether or not Austria could or should pay reparations. Simi- 
lar written reservations on this question were subsequently circulated by 
the British and French representatives. 

Early in the Potsdam Conference (July-August 1945) the Soviet delega- 
tion presented its demands for reparations from Austria and Italy, as well 
as from Germany. In the Economic Commission I. M. Maisky pressed vigor- 
ously for $250,000,000 in Austrian reparations. Confronted with strong 
arguments concerning Austria’s inability to provide reparations and the 
incompatibility of such exactions with the Allies’ declared intention of re- 
establishing Austria as an independent and presumably self-sustaining 
state, and desiring no doubt to concentrate its efforts on its vastly more im- 
portant demands for German reparations, the Soviet delegation after sey- 
eral days withdrew its demand against Austria. The renunciation was not 
published, however, since it formed only one part of a later settlement with 
Austria. Indeed, under Article 34 of the draft treaty the four principal pow- 
ers renounce reparations claims against Austria. 

On the last day of the Potsdam Conference the effect of the Soviet re- 
nunciation was more than cancelled out by the ill-considered acceptance 
of a provision allocating to the Soviet government all “German assets” 
located in eastern Austria. The source of this provision may be found in 
the great divergence between Soviet and western concepts of “war booty” 
and in the division, agreed on at Potsdam, of Germany’s external assets. 

In general, the Anglo-American definition of “booty” limited it to war 
materials which could not be adapted to peaceful uses. Staff cars, blankets, 
medical equipment and army boots, for example, could be put to civilian 
use and were not classified as war booty. The Soviet definition included 
all materials which had been or could have been used to support the war 
effort of the enemy, including raw materials and factory equipment; a fac- 
tory which produced footwear for workers to wear while producing for 
the war effort was therefore classified as “war booty.” When pressed, 
Maisky admitted that the Soviet definition covered any form of property 
which could be transported to the Soviet Union. Soviet negotiators brushed 
aside all questions of what would be left for reparation if everything except 
the soil itself was eligible for transfer as booty. In addition, simply by look- 
ing about in Potsdam and Berlin, members of the United States delegation 
could observe all forms of goods, from carefully greased and packed ma- 
chinery to grotesquely rusted bath-tubs and broken down sofas, piled on 
barges and quais, on flat-cars and loading platforms, ready to be moved 


5 The author attended many sessions of the meeting he was absent from the plenary session 
plenary conference, of the Foreign Ministers and at which the decision on “German assets” was 
the Economic Commission, as a member of the adopted, and learned of the decision that evening. 
United States delegation. Because of another Cf. James F. Byrnes, Speaking Frankly (New 

York, 1947), p. 161-163. 
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eastward. It was hopeless to expect an accounting or an appraisal of the 
value of the war booty. The same frantic and wasteful process of collecting 
booty was going on in Austria. It could not be stopped. Refusal to concede 
Soviet ownership of German assets in eastern Austria would not change 
the de facto situation, or so it must have seemed to the American repre- 
sentatives, worn out by Soviet methods of negotiation and eager to come 
to an agreement. Thus, when, at the last minute, Marshal Stalin casually 
proposed adding to the Soviet share the German assets in eastern Austria, 
the chief American negotiators were preconditioned to concede this re- 
quest as a matter which was in any case beyond their control, and accepted 
it without consulting their technical advisers. 

At Potsdam, the division of Germany’s external assets among the Allies 
was a part of the desperate attempt to achieve a compromise between 
widely divergent conceptions of the capacity of Germany to provide repa- 
rations. In a final, feverish compromise the Soviet Union renounced its 
claims to Germany’s gold; the United States and Great Britain acquired, 
on behalf of the reparations claimants except the Soviet Union and Poland, 
all German assets located in neutral countries (German assets in Spain, 
Switzerland and Sweden were of special importance). In turn the Soviet 
Union acquired German assets located in Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria and 
Finland. It should be noted that in these four countries enemy assets had, 
by the armistices, been placed under the Allied Control Commissions which 
were under Soviet “direction.” When on the last day, as the heads of gov- 
ernments were poised for flight, Marshal Stalin asked that the Soviet share 
include the “German assets” in eastern Austria, as well as in the four satel- 
lites, President Truman asked only a few questions and gave his consent; 
with more hesitation Attlee and Bevin followed suit. 


IV 


This part of the Potsdam agreement became a major obstacle to reaching 
a settlement in Austria and to Austria’s recovery. The provision was bad 
enough in itself, and, on a cautious estimate, it will result in the Soviet 
government receiving at least $600 million instead of the $250 million which 
it renounced at Potsdam. What made it worse was that no conditions or 
definitions were attached to it. If “German assets” had been defined as Ger- 
man properties owned in eastern Austria prior to the Anschluss of 1938, 
there would still have been many complicated problems to resolve in dis- 
entangling the assets from the rest of the Austrian economy, because of 
mixed ownership of factories and banks. For example, were oil-exploration 
tights, partly owned by Socony-Vacuum prior to 1938 and later forcibly 
absorbed by a German company without compensation to the American 
holders, to be treated as “German assets”? As interrupted by the Soviet 
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negotiators in the absence of any agreed definition, “German assets” in. 
cluded Austrian properties which had been confiscated after 1938 for the 
benefit of the Nazi state or of individual Germans, Austrian banks and 
businesses which had been forced under the control of German banks and 
corporations, and properties which had been built by the German state 
or by private German or Austrian capital in Austria after 1938. It can be 
estimated that the total of “German assets” claimed by the Soviet govem. 
ment in eastern Austria represented almost half of the industrial equip- 
ment of the entire country. In addition, serious disputes arose over the 
question whether Vienna was included in “eastern Austria” for this pur- 
pose and whether “German assets” included bonds, stocks, debts and mort- 
gages, or only physical assets. Generals Mark Clark and Keyes fought a 
long and, on the whole, successful fight for restrictive answers to these 
questions. 

If the “German assets” were removed, Austria would be bled to death, 
If they were left in Austria under Soviet ownership, Austria as a whole 


would be completely mortgaged to the Soviet Union and its daily bread | 


would depend on obeying Soviet demands. In addition, since the hastily 
drawn Potsdam agreement made no arrangements for four-power deter- 
mination of what constituted German assets, the Soviet government in- 
sisted for many months that this question should be left to direct negotia- 
tion between itself and the Austrian government. 

There was a potentially important limitation on the definition of German 
assets, contained in the London Declaration of January 5, 1943. By this 
declaration the United Nations, including the Soviet Union, denounced 
the Nazi seizures of property throughout Europe and declared them null 
and void. At Potsdam, when the author of this article called Vyshinsky’s 
attention to the London Declaration and showed him a copy of it, he 
seemed quite unaware of its existence. At Moscow, in April 1947, Gusev 
stated specifically that, according to the Soviet view, the London Declara- 
tion did not apply to Austria. And there is a certain legal basis for the 
Soviet view; the only way to counter it would have been to extend the effect 
of the London Declaration to Austria at Potsdam, before assigning the 
“German assets” to Soviet ownership. But this was not done. Potsdam did 
not define the “German assets” and entirely irreconcilable definitions could 
be and were advanced. 

After many months spent in debates on the meaning of “German,” “as- 
sets,” “force” and “duress,” the deputies were able in February 1948 to tum 
to a concrete examination of Soviet claims to property in Austria. A French 
proposal of November 28, 1947 was taken as a starting-point. According to 
this proposal, the Soviet government would take one-half of the existing 
oil-producing areas and one-third of the registered areas of oil exploration 
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located in its zone, together with a corresponding volume of the oil-refining 
capacity, and would accept $100 million in cash as compensation for all 
other German assets which had not been removed to the Soviet Union and 
which would be returned to Austrian ownership. 

The question of the German assets now entered the phase of actual bar- 
gaining. The Soviet claim was high. The Soviet delegate asked for two- 
thirds of the 1947 oil-production level (564,000 tons out of an extraction of 
846,000 tons, in 1947) and two-thirds of the areas designated for explora- 
tion (2,317,000 acres out of 3,460,000), under concessions to be held for 
fifty years. He also wanted a twenty-five percent interest in the property of 
the Danube Shipping Company throughout Austria. And he asked for 
$200,000,000, to be paid within two years, in compensation for other claims 
to German assets. From these claims, estimated to be worth at least $800 
million, and later whittled down to some $600 million, it is easy to see how 
the Potsdam concession of the “German assets” had fortified the position of 
the Soviet government, which had originally asked for a mere $250 million 
in reparation. And these final claims were in addition to the gains which the 
Soviet government had already secured through removals of “war booty” 
and “German assets,” through large purchases Snnaced by funds exacted in 
the guise of “occupation costs,” and through various blackmarket enter- 
prises. 

By early April 1948, after relentless haggling on both sides, the Soviet 
demand for cash had been reduced to $150 million, payable in equal install- 
ments over a six-year period, instead of two. Meanwhile, the United States 
and British delegations raised from fifty to fifty-three and then fifty-eight 
percent the proposed Soviet share of existing oil production, as of 1947, 
in the Soviet zone, while the Soviet negotiator gradually reduced his de- 
mand to sixty percent. The western delegates raised their offer of oil- 
exploration concessions from forty to forty-seven percent, while the Soviet 
representative pared his claim from two-thirds to sixty percent and re- 
duced the term of the proposed concessions from fifty to twenty-five years. 
The Soviet delegation also dropped its demand for extra-territorial status 
for Soviet enterprises in Austria, but still insisted on full freedom to export 
their profits in freely convertible currency. The Soviet demand for oil re- 
fineries with a capacity of 564,000 tons of crude oil was gradually reduced 
to 450,000, then to 420,000 tons, while the United States raised its offer from 
350,000 to 420,000 tons. 

As this crucial phase of haggling came to a close, the Soviet government 
also agreed to abandon its claim to a twenty-five percent interest in the 
Danube Shipping Company and, instead, to accept the physical assets of 
the company in eastern Austria, as well as in Hungary, Rumania and Bul- 
garia, in full liquidation of its claim. Ever since 1945 successive Soviet ne- 
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gotiators had striven to secure control over the Austrian Danube Company, 
to add it to their control of shipping in Hungary, Yugoslavia (the Soviet. 
Yugoslav Danubian Shipping Company was dissolved in August 1949), Ru- 
mania and Bulgaria. By yielding to Soviet ownership the physical assets of 
the company in its eastern zone, Austria will, at least, be free to build up 
its own national company within its boundaries, though it cannot expect to 
revive its former shipping activity beyond them. Transfer to Soviet contro] 
of the company’s assets in the three satellites, particularly of the coal mines 
at Pecs, merely confirmed a Soviet claim which had been asserted in fact 
since 1945; these former Austrian assets, having become Soviet property, 
merely add further weight to the Soviet position in the economies of the 
satellites. 

The months of strenuous arguments which had moved step by step 
towards a compromise, bore fruit at the June 1949 session of the foreign 
ministers. Here, in return for accepting detailed agreements concerning oil 
and shipping, the Soviet delegation gained two long-fought demands. The 
Austrian government was now deprived by treaty of the right to nationalize 
the Soviet properties without Soviet consent. The western governments had 
tried to protect Austria's presumptive right to nationalize property, on con- 
dition that foreign interests receive no worse than “national treatment,” but 
the Soviet government regarded this as a loophole for terminating its pro- 
perty rights under an appearance of “equal treatment.” In defending Aus- 
tria’s right to nationalize property, the American delegation was supporting 
the very same provision which it had proposed for the Italian, Rumanian 
and other satellite treaties. In the end it accepted the Soviet demand fora 
specific exemption of its properties from this general rule. 

A second demand, also accepted in June 1949, was that these properties 
should be transferred to Soviet ownership free of all charges of debt or 
taxes as of the date of transfer. It is customary for liabilities to be trans- 
ferred together with assets, and the Soviet enterprises in Austria have 
regularly refused to pay taxes. However, this additional concession, free- 
ing the ceded property of all charges, which thus fall on the Austrian state, 
was made in order to speed the conclusion of the treaty, which then seemed 
close at hand. 

When the deputies set about translating the Paris agreement into a 
definite list of enterprises to be retained by the Soviet government, the 
Russian representative again bargained hard, but without success, to retain 
as much as seventy to eighty percent of the 1947 level of production, in- 
stead of the sixty percent as agreed at Paris. The deputies now reduced to 
textual exactness the agreement that Soviet properties in Austria, “shall 
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ies are to be free to export their net profits (earlier, the Soviet negotiator 
had implied that “gross profits” were meant) in kind or in freely convertible 
currency. The Soviet government is to receive three refineries, with an an- 
nual capacity of 420,000 tons, together with the distributing facilities now 
controlled by it. The Soviet government is free, within a period of eight 
years, to conduct explorations in 1,800,000 acres (instead of 2,317,000 acres, 
as demanded in February 1948) designated for this purpose and to receive 
twenty-five year concessions for those areas which yield oil. Oil-exploration 
areas which have not been tapped within eight years of the coming into 
force of the treaty revert to Austrian control at that time. 


Vv 


By December 1949, when the Soviet government ceased negotiating, 
only a few points separated the negotiators from complete agreement. 
Should the eastern European refugees in Austria receive any assistance 
from the Austrian government, pending their transfer out of Austria, or 
should they be returned by force, as the Soviet delegation insisted, to their 
countries of pre-war domicile? Both the occupying powers and the Aus- 
trians were eager to see Austria relieved of the problem of the displaced 
persons. Would Austria be allowed to employ foreign technicians? The 
western governments wanted Austria free to do so, particularly for the de- 
velopment of its civil aviation, but the Soviet government was opposed. 
The five peace treaties of 1947 had provided that, if disputes arose over the 
interpretation or execution of the treaty and if the two governments could 
not agree within one month upon the appointment of a citizen of a third 
country as the third member of an arbitration commission, an arbitrator 
could be appointed by the Secretary-General of the United Nations. A simi- 
lar provision, proposed for inclusion in the treaty with Austria, has not 
been accepted by the Soviet government. 

Even if the relatively minor unagreed points can now be settled, further 
delays in concluding the treaty are always possible. In spite of careful draft- 
ing of individual agreed articles, new difficulties may be raised when the 
text undergoes a final review. After signature, ratification may be delayed. 
Periods of one to three months are provided for carrying out the relinquish- 
ment of German assets and the evacuation of the occupation forces. Still, 
the steady progress towards completion of the treaty remains as one of the 
few encouraging aspects of east-west relations in 1949. 

One factor which has favored progress in this question has been the 
separation of the Austrian from the German treaty negotiation. In Decem- 
ber 1946 Molotov appointed a single Soviet deputy for both treaties, but 
Byrnes and later Marshall wisely insisted on having separate American 
deputies for each. When it proved useless for the deputies on the German 
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treaty to continue their work, the deputies for the Austrian treaty were stil] 
able to plow ahead, and the Soviet government has had a separate deputy 
for the Austrian negotiations since April 1947. If the Austrian treaty had 
remained linked to the German problem, there would have been constant 
Soviet efforts to secure concessions in German policy through pressure on 
Austria. 

It is also important to note the extremely thorough preparation of the 
American staff under Dodge and Reber, their alertness to detect numerous 
Soviet “jokers” which would have vitiated the basic purpose of reestablish. 
ing the Austrian state, and their patience in arguing the case over and over 
again. It must be remembered that throughout the negotiation there have 
been strong cards in the hands of the Soviet government. It has had the 
vague wording of the Potsdam agreement. It could take actual possession 
of the industrial plants which they have agreed to return, almost in their 
entirety, to Austrian control. Simply by sitting tight and running their own 


zone as rigidly as they have done in eastern Germany, the Soviet authori- | 


ties could have effectively prevented the restoration of Austria’s political 
independence and economic viability, for the Soviet zone contains the best 
of Austrian industry as well as most of its food surpluses. 

The Soviet adoption of a more conciliatory position in the Austrian prob- 
lem must have been influenced by the grim attachment to the western con- 
cept of democracy which has been displayed by the Austrian electorate 
and parties. The elections of 1949 must have confirmed their diagnosis of 
the inability of the communist party to gain political control through serv- 
ing as the chosen instrument of Soviet policy in Austria. Direct access by 
Austria to American aid and world markets has probably played a decisive 
role in strengthening its ability to resist absorption into the Soviet bloc. 

The decision to return to Austria more than three hundred factories 
earlier claimed as “German assets” may be due to the difficulties involved 
in keeping these plants in production without large outlays for the provi- 
sion of raw materials and of new equipment. In both respects Soviet-con- 
trolled plants in eastern Austria must be in competition with the needs of 
similar plants located in the Soviet Union and in the satellite areas. In the 
end the Soviet government may be better off with its concessions in oil and 
shipping, which can be operated with relatively little impingement upon 
the rest of Austrian economy. 


VI 
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American policy immediately following the announcement of an American 
concern for the independence of Greece and Turkey. On the other hand, 
the complete breakdown of negotiations over Germany, in December 1947, 
was followed at once by the first serious Soviet gesture toward compromise 
on the Austrian treaty. A new burst of compromise followed the sudden 
rise of tension caused by the communist seizure of power in Czechoslo- 
yakia. Meanwhile the further presence of Soviet “line-of-communication” 
troops in Hungary and Rumania, which was legally dependent upon the 
continued occupation of Austria, became unnecessary as the consolidation 
of communist rule reached its goal in both countries. 

With the rise in tension over the Berlin blockade there came an eight- 
months’ suspension of the Austrian negotiations, which were renewed in 
February 1949, after the western powers had, through the airlift, made 
good their right to remain in Berlin. Meanwhile, the Soviet government 
was discovering that it lacked the means short of military invasion, to bring 
the recalcitrant Yugoslav regime to heel. Both the German and Yugoslav 
factors played their part in the Soviet decision of June 1949 to clear away 
the principal remaining obstacles to a settlement. 

The Soviet government has recognized the skillful and persistent resist- 
ance to its moves for integration of Austria into its sphere, and this has been 
reflected from time to time in minor concessions, particularly when east- 
west tension has reached a point reacting on the Soviet program in Ger- 
many or the satellite countries. It is notable, nevertheless, that in three 
years there have been few major changes in the positions of the various 
powers; it has been patient, day-to-day plodding which has at length 
brought working agreement despite continued differences of principle. The 
Austrian negotiations have been a study in the technique of exhaustion, 
and they represent the achievements possible when swift and spectacular 
results have proved unobtainable. The steady work of technical experts has 
brought near consensus through sheer attrition. 





A FRENCH VIEW ON SECURITY THROUGH 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


CHARLES CHAUMONT 


The security provisions of the contemporary system of international or- 
ganization are based upon the principle of collective security. As it was 
originally stated in Article 16 of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
“should any Member of the League resort to war in disregard of its cove- 
nants . . . it shall ipso facto be deemed to have committed an act of war 
against all other Members of the League.” On this principle of solidarity 
are equally founded the concepts of collective security included within the 
Charter of the United Nations. 

Thus all Member states throughout the world are interested in interna- 
tional public order — and since this is so, why should there be a special 
problem of security for France? 

It is important to avoid misunderstanding on this point. France is much 
less able than any other country to isolate herself from the international 
order. Her metropolitan territory has numerous “windows” opening on im- 
portant areas of the world, and through her overseas possessions in the 
French Union she has world-wide responsibilities. Almost the whole diplo- 
matic history of France is made up of an anxious and difficult search for 
security. Too often that search has failed, and the French nation has been 
unable to avoid suftering which has eaten into her very heart and soul. So 
traditionally, from the very beginning of the idea of collective security, 
France has been strongly and faithfully attached to it. This was the funda- 
mental aim of M. Briand’s policy between the two world wars, and it is 
also the aim of the Fourth Republic. 

At the present stage in the operations of the security mechanism built 
at the San Francisco Conference, national security finds its own protection 
in international security, and France has loyally and sincerely accepted 
that mechanism. But this does not mean that special circumstances cannot 
be taken into consideration: the Charter itself contains a full chapter, 
Chapter VIII, which deals with regional arrangements, and Article 51 re- 
serves the “inherent right . . . of collective self-defense,” which means 
the right of self-defense through mutual assistance agreements. 

As a matter of fact, France has always been in favor of special assistance 
CuarLes CHAUMONT, professor of international law at the University of Nancy, has 


several times been a member of the French delegation to the United Nations General 
Assembly. He formerly served on the Committee of Experts of the Security Council. 
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treaties, in addition to her security policy within the general international 
organization. After the first world war France, not having obtained from 
her great Allies security guarantees against future German aggression, en- 
tered into agreements with a number of small countries in eastern Europe 
and even with the Soviet Union. France did not reach security through 
these agreements, for well-known reasons which it is not our intention to 
recall here. And the failure of general security, as expressed by the wreck- 
age of the League of Nations, echoed the failure of regional security. 

After the second world war, France again followed the same path: on 
the one hand, France decided to participate fully and sincerely in the new 
international organization, while on the other she has been led to region- 
alism, which we have seen to be in accordance with the United Nations 
Charter. It is true that this regionalism now seems to be a kind of substi- 
tute for general collective security; the reason is that world opinion is still 
waiting for United Nations accomplishment in the security field. Neverthe- 
less, and in spite of numerous deceptions, French public opinion as a whole 
has remained in favor of the ideal of collective security, which is considered 
as an end to be attained when international political conditions make it 
possible. In the meantime the practical solution is that of regional security. 

However, it is obvious that the complexity of the whole problem lies in 
its basic elements. Security is not simply the result of a formula. French 
diplomacy has had experience with the difficulties of interpreting a for- 
mula, and these difficulties have become the source of various judgments 
and even doubts about the real value of the formula itself. Yet the psycho- 
logical importance of the formula, in both its aspects, leads to the following 
proposition: general collective security actually means trust in the United 
Nations, and regional collective security means trust in the western Eu- 
ropean powers. 

II 

Immediately after the war, the French government concluded that en- 
thusiastic participation in a new international organization must be an 
essential element of French policy. General de Gaulle’s government, es- 
pecially fond of French prestige, wished to take action to bring France 
back to her former position as a great power. At the time the United States 
and the Soviet Union were both attached to the “Big Three” policy, of 
which the best expression was the Yalta Conference; although of course 
China and France, who were not represented at Yalta, had not been for- 
gotten, and were asked by the Big Three to become sponsoring powers for 
the San Francisco Conference. The French government did not accept 
that invitation, however, mainly because it wanted to be able to play a free 
hand in the conference, and also because France had not participated in 
the conference which drew up the Dumbarton Oakes proposals. 
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The opening of the San Francisco Conference was one of the great mo- 
ments of postwar French foreign policy, for it led France to faith in the 
United Nations. Since France disliked the “Big Three” policy an easy and 
spectacular path was open to her at San Francisco: to become the leader 
of the small powers in their fight against the great powers. Yet on the con- 
trary the French government chose to work with the other great powers, 
and the concrete expression of that choice took place in the unofficial com- 
mittee of the Big Five which reached the main political decisions necessary 
for the final adoption of the Charter. For instance, the conflict on the ques- 
tion of veto power in the Security Council, which had long separated the 
Soviet Union and the other great powers, appeared first in this committee 
and then found its solution in it. The French government, theoretically, did 
not favor the veto power, but it finally accepted the veto because it was 
clear that agreement among the major powers was the very basis of the 
security system of the Charter. Moreover, in the view of the French govern- 
ment, all states could find a guarantee in the mere existence of an interna- 
tional organization, whatever their military or economic strength and its 
effectiveness in the past. With a basic treaty solemnly agreed upon, the 
pursuance of any sort of important international oppression would be made 
difficult. Therefore France especially has always maintained the necessity 
of the greatest respect for the terms and spirit of the Charter. Of course, 
the laws of history and of human evolution make it impossible for such a 
convention as the Charter to keep, without any change, its force and mean- 
ing — yet too often in the past these laws of evolution have been used to 
cover violations and scorn of written international law. The great merit of 
the Charter is its existence, and that merit may be deemed considerable 
when one realizes that, if the Charter had had to be drawn up in 1950 in- 
stead of 1945, it is highly probable that it would never have seen the light 
of day. 

Thus France’s general policy in the United Nations has been determined 
by respect and care of the Charter, which are the main elements of faith 
in the United Nations. In this policy can be found an explanation of the 
hesitancy and reluctance of the French delegation to the United Nations 
on some issues placed before the United Nations. I shall merely give two 
examples, and the first of these is the question of the veto power. I have 
already pointed out that France was in no way responsible for this institu- 
tion. But as soon as the veto was a part of the Charter and a fundamental 
piece of the mechanism of security, France was unwilling to associate her- 
self with systematic criticism of the veto and, a fortiori, to useless propa- 
ganda against the veto, as it was clear that this suppression would mean 
the end of the United Nations as envisaged at San Francisco. On the other 
hand, France was in favor of a liberal interpretation of the veto power, and 
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when the American delegation laid before the Atomic Energy Commission 
roposals for international control of atomic energy, the French govern- 
ment thought that this question was outside the scope of the Charter and 
agreed with the United States government proposal that the veto power 
should have no place either in the international control authority or in the 
Security Council when it was dealing with atomic control violations. 

A second example of French policy toward the United Nations concerns 
the institution of the Interim Committee of the General Assembly, which 
was created by a resolution of November 13, 1947 following a United States 
proposal, and which was intended to help remedy the failure of the Secu- 
rity Council in the field of peace and security. It is a well-known fact that 
the French delegation did not welcome that proposal very warmly, since 
it was a means of endangering the stipulations of the Charter concerning 
the competence of the Security Council. Of course the French delegation 
saw perfectly well the obvious impotence of the Security Council, but the 
source of that impotence is not due to technical reasons, and no real sub- 
stitute can be found in any such organ as the Interim Committee. The ef- 
forts of the French delegation therefore had to do with the actual con- 
formity of the draft resolution with the Charter. 

Finally, it follows from these examples, chosen from the field of peace 
and security, that French diplomacy in the United Nations from 1945 on 
has taken the path of systematic defense of the Charter, whatever the for- 
eign policy of the French government. 


Ill 


At the time that the world began to separate into two principal groups 
of nations, France, whose national policy was based upon the association 
of the principal political parties including the communist party, thought 
it possible to play a conciliatory role within the United Nations. As a matter 
of fact international choice was then impossible for France, and moreover 
this conciliatory policy seemed to be the one which was most peaceful and 
in accordance with the Charter, so France would be considered as a warm 
supporter of the United Nations. 

The French delegation tried, in 1946 and 1947, to play this difficult role, 
as for instance when the Security Council dealt with the conflict between 
Iran and the Soviet Union in April 1946, and when the General Assembly 
considered disarmament and the veto in 1946 and 1947. That role corres- 
ponded, perhaps, with the wishes of a badly wounded and peace-loving 
nation, and also with the fact that France no longer stood at the political 
level of her great partners. 

However, that policy was not successful and did not last very long; it 
was soon replaced by a new French policy, beginning with the Moscow 
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Conference in 1947 and with the acceptance by the French government of 
the Marshall plan offer of economic assistance. This was made possible be- 
cause in France the communist party had ceased to be associated in goy- 
ernmental responsibilities. It is true that the Moscow Conference and the 
Marshall plan had nothing to do with the United Nations, but it was clear 
that they would have obvious results in the United Nations itself. It is evi- 
dent that from 1947 on France has been a member of the political majority 


in the main organs of the United Nations, under the leadership of the west. | 


ern powers. As a result French diplomacy has experienced a sort of political 
and psychological calm which has made its task much simpler. 

The presence of France in the majority, however, has not always pre- 
vented serious threats to French security. One point which has been a test 
of France's faith in the United Nations has been the actual development of 
anticolonialism, which is regarded by the French government as concretely 
and directly menacing France’s essential interests. 

Chapter XI of the Charter, dealing with the question of non-self-govern- 
ing territories, was agreed to at San Francisco by the colonial powers, as an 
act of generosity and a solemn declaration in a matter of exclusive domestic 
jurisdiction. The same sort of declaration could have been made by the 
federal government of a federal state, as regards member communities of 
the federation. The fact is that Chapter XI has a unilateral character, and 


that it contains no other concrete obligation than the one mentioned in | 


Article 73(e), which is “to transmit regularly to the Secretary General . . . 
statistical and other information of a technical nature.” France faced no 
difficulty in agreeing to Article 73, for her political course during the last 
few years has been intended to develop political freedom within her non- 
self-governing territories. In the preamble to the 1946 French constitution 
the principle is enunciated that relations between France and her overseas 
possessions are based upon “equality of rights and duties, without distine- 
tion of race and religion.” 

It is doubtless true that the second half of the 20th century will bring 
the end of the ancient form of colonialism, under the pressure of a strong 
world-wide nationalism and with the help of interested powers who are 
not colonial ones but who are moved by ideological and economic reasons. 
In the United Nations anticolonialism is still primarily a matter of atmos- 
phere and approach rather than one of concrete realization, but even such 
realization as has so far taken place is beyond the scope of the Charter. For 
instance, the ad hoc committee which has been active from 1946 on to study 
the information referred to in Article 73(e) is not mentioned in any article 
in the Charter. Nevertheless this ad hoc committee is proceeding further 
each year; first constituted for one year, it is now, under the General As- 
sembly resolution of December 2, 1949, created for a three-year-term. In 
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addition the General Assembly, in accordance with a resolution of Decem- 
ber 3, 1949, seems to consider itself competent to decide whether a territory 
may or may not be non-self-governing, in spite of the fact that Article 73(e) 
expressly reserves “constitutional considerations”. 

Perhaps these points will seem to be of no great importance. But they 
can be compared with rocks tumbling down the slope of a mountain, and 
gaining more and more speed and strength. Some people therefore think 
that these measures are directly opposed to the security requirements of 
western countries in the present world situation. France’s cooperation in 
western defense would have some weight, if it were possible to maintain 
the force and unity of all French territories. Consequently, the weakening 
of French power over those territories means the weakening of western de- 
fense, in the view of the French government. Apparently the United States 
State Department did not seem to understand that point during the debates 
of the United Nations General Assembly dealing with colonial problems, 
but outside these debates American diplomacy has noted this point, as for 
instance appears to be the case regarding United States aid to Bao Dai’s 
government in Indochina. It is true that in any case the action of the Gen- 
eral Assembly is limited to recommendations which do not possess the 
force of legal obligations, but the real value of its action lies in the field of 
opinion and propaganda. As such it is important. 

Of course in the field of security the United Nations is not adequate. 
Organs of assistance and enforcement created by the Charter have failed, 
the Security Council is paralyzed, the Military Staff Committee does not 
work efficiently, the special agreements necessary to the constitution of in- 
ternational armed forces have not been negotiated and disarmament is im- 
possible. That is not unnatural, in view of the fact that the political basis 
of the Charter — harmony among the great powers — has disappeared, for 
the Charter was not constructed to deal with an aggression on the part of 
one of the great powers. It does not follow, though, that this political basis 
was a bad one, for it was the only one possible in 1945, France accepted it 
at that time. The recent French and American policy of regionalism is not 
essentially a policy of distrust in the United Nations as a whole, but results 
from a clear understanding of the circumstantial impossibility of the secu- 
rity mechanism of the United Nations in the present condition of the world. 
Trust has not gone away without the possibility of return; it is, so to speak, 
a “waiting trust,” and it is waiting for the time of true and effective collec- 
tive security. 


IV 


At San Francisco, the French government was anxious to have the Char- 
ter deal with the question of regional security, thinking principally of pre- 
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venting any new German aggression against herself. So the French dele. | 


gation to the San Francisco Conference worked vigorously in favor of the 
regional agreements intended to provide for measures against the former 
enemy states, and this struggle has its expression in Article 53 of the 
Charter. At that time the well-known aim of such a policy was the main- 
tenance and safeguarding of the Franco-Russian treaty of December 10, 
1944. 

In 1947 when French diplomacy made the major change which led 
France toward western policy, concern for regional security was still pres. 
ent although in a very different sense. The legal basis for that concern was 
no longer Article 53 of the Charter, but became Article 51, which provides 
for collective self-defense in the case of an armed attack. This is the source 
of French acceptance of the North Atlantic pact of April 4, 1949, which 
took place two years after her acceptance of the Marshall plan, and which 
immediately preceded the constitution, with French support, of the Coun- 
cil of Europe as an expression of western European unity. The whole con- 
cept embraces a general policy regarding western Europe, which can be 
summarized in three principles: western Europe can be unified; there is 
fundamental opposition between western Europe and the Soviet Union; 
western Europe needs economic, political and military help from the 
United States. 

From the very moment that the idea of western European unification 
was broached, the French government was among its warmest promoters. 
This possibility first appeared in the economic field during the Paris Con- 
ference from March 15 to April 16, 1948, which prepared the convention 
for European economic cooperation as a measure of implementation, by 


the states concerned, of the Marshall plan. During this conference the | 


French delegation pressed for the strengthening of the economic links of 
Europe, with the drawing up of general programs for production and ex- 
change, and tried to obtain comprehensive powers for the institutional 


organs involved. From April 16, 1948 on, the French government has main- 


tained its wish to see these powers extended. 


Dealing with the problem of the constitution of the Council of Europe 
in 1949, the French government was in favor of a real European federation, 


and consequently of political organs possessing real powers. The statute 
which was finally adopted in London on May 5, 1949, created beside the 
governmental Committee of Ministers an Assembly; if the latter has no 
more than consultative powers, it is not France’s fault. France was also in 
favor of the draft convention proposed by the Consultative Assembly for | 
the creation of a commission and a court for the protection of human rights 
in Europe. 

The preceding instances show that the foundation of French policy it 
this regard has been faith in both the possibility and necessity of European 
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unity. It is possible to wonder, therefore, how this faith is compatible with 
the French position on the German problem. 

This question is rather complicated, since the idea of full and complete 
German participation in western Europe is still painful to some very deep 
French feelings against Germany. This sentiment does not merely concern 
past happenings, but indeed applies mainly to the future, in view of the 
recognized probability of a new development of German nationalism and 
aggressiveness. This is a traditional point of view which no present govern- 
ment can neglect. Meanwhile it is the conviction of the French government 
that the German problem can be solved only within the framework of Eu- 
rope, although practical difficulties emerge when it comes to defining Ger- 
many’s place in that framework. If Germany enjoys the same position and 
status as the other states, there is fear that sooner or later Germany will 
become the leading power of western Europe. That fear is confirmed to 
an extent by the declarations made and the positions adopted by some 
officials in Germany, as for instance concerning the Saar territory. 

Obviously we are obliged to take into account the fact that Germany does 
exist. It has been precisely the principal element of traditional French di- 
plomacy to take into account German existence in the center of Europe, 
and the resultant political consequences. European solution of the German 
problem would perhaps be simpler if Germany were not divided into two 


' parts and if this problem could be settled apart from other European se- 


curity problems. French public opinion is unable to believe that security as 
regards the Soviet Union can be obtained without regard to France’s situa- 
tion in relation to Germany. There is a fundamental choice to be made con- 
cerning Germany’s good faith and power in the present and future. France, 
knowing how easily an apparently democratic and peace-loving govern- 
ment may give place to a dictatorial and aggressive government in Ger- 
many, now hesitates in that choice, and this can, of course, have important 
effects on the whole European policy of defense against the Soviet Union. 


V 


It is a fact that the second main principle of western policy is now a prin- 
ciple of defense against the Soviet Union. Concerning security it means 
that the Soviet Union is apt to commit an aggression against western Eu- 
rope, either through an armed attack or through revolutionary movements, 
or by both methods. So the French government, in view of these possibili- 
ties, signed the North Atlantic treaty. The authors of the treaty rightly took 
great care to draft it in conformity with the stipulations of the Charter, es- 
pecially the provisions of Article 51 in which it finds its legal basis. But the 
political background of the treaty is clear; it is sufficiently expressed in its 
Article 8, which deals with the increase of individual and collective power 
of defense against an armed attack, i.e. by rearmament, and in Article 9, 
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which provides for the creation by the parties of a Defense Committee. The 
application of rearmament provisions and the work of such a committee 
are necessarily subject to strategic programs made along some lines of de. | 
termination of the possible enemy. 

Several different conceptions of possible action have also developed in 
France, however, taking into account Soviet possession of the atomic 
bomb; these do not all come from communist spheres but find their ex. 
pression in newspapers such as Franc-Tireur, Combat, and Le Monde, 
which are anything but communist. The basic idea is that war between 


western and eastern Europe is not certain, and that if war occurs westem > 


Europe, by a reasonable policy of “neutrality” or “neutralization,” can 
keep out of that war. 

The strategic basis of this idea is as follows: In view of the existence of the 
atomic bomb and similar weapons, the interest of each belligerent is to 
strike the principal enemy rather than occupy territories, and so far as an 
air force gives a state this power to strike it is useless or unimportant to lose 
time and strength in secondary tasks. Given a war between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, an attack on western Europe would appear to 
the Soviet Union as a secondary goal, for it is not western Europe which 
prevents the Soviet Union from fulfilling her international aims. Therefore, 
in that conception, neutrality could protect western Europe against be- 
coming an operational field for new weapons. 

Moreover, it is said, neutrality would accord with the real interests of 
the struggling states. As long as western Europe could not have decisive ef- 
fects on the conflict itself, the principal task for those states would be to 
make sure that this part of the world is really “neutralized.” It is also said 
that the innumerable difficulties raised by European rearmament, in con- 
nection with the German problem, all speak in favor of the idea of neutrali- 
zation. This idea would of course mean the end of the Atlantic policy, and | 
could be pursued separately or in unison by the different powers of westem 
Europe. 

Another formula is that of the international third force, which presup- 
poses the creation of a United States of Europe. Western countries, by in- 
creasing and gathering their economic and military forces, could consti- 
tute a third group of powers, to which the French contribution, with her } 
African territories, would be important. General diplomacy and policy of 
that group would be independent, with the basic principle of keeping out 
of any war; a kind of armed neutrality. This last formula is of course a long | 
range one, for it supposes at least a considerable growth of European 
forces, the solution of the German rearmament problem and the end of the 
difficulties now existing between France and Germany. 


All these conceptions (unarmed neutrality, neutralization, armed neu- | 
trality) are founded on the same ideas: that Europe can remain outside 
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new world war and that the Soviet Union is not necessarily the enemy. 
These viewpoints are more an expression of general orientation than the 
result of systematic development. Obviously the failure of the collective se- 
curity mechanism of the charter partly explains why the old idea of neutral- 
ity has come back in Europe. But the possible success of this idea in France 
depends essentially on the uncertainty of French public opinion about the 
efficiency and extent of American military aid to France. 


VI 


The third main principle of western policy deals with the supposed need 
of the economic, political and military assistance of the United States. If 
western Europe cannot be neutral and avoid opposing the Soviet Union, 
then the United States alone can help Europe and create in Europe a feel- 
ing of security. For this psychological reason, ERP has been a very impor- 
tant factor in American policy. For the same reason, the present French 
government feels that the Atlantic treaty can afford security for France. 
But the consequences of this policy ought to be clearly seen. 

The first consequence is that American troops must stay in western Ger- 
man territory, especially if Germany is kept in her present unarmed status. 
Another consequence, and the essential one, is that American forces or Al- 
lied forces helped by the United States must be able to resist any aggres- 
sion, however powerful it may be. This condition relates not only to the 
number of these forces, but also to the necessity of making available for the 
immediate use of western Europe the most powerful weapons known, 
and their readiness and location in France, Germany or any other conti- 
nental country near France. 

Such is the precise meaning of Article 3 of the North Atlantic treaty, 
which has already been quoted, providing for continuous individual and 
collective action of the parties in order to maintain and increase their power 
of defense against armed attacks. So in the development of an Atlantic 
policy Article 3 seems to be much more important even than Article 5, 
which provides for mutual assistance “to maintain and restore security” in 
the North Atlantic area. For it is better to “maintain” than to “restore,” if 
“to restore” means that the price to be paid for security is the destruction 
of the interested countries. In other words, the value and political strength 
of the Atlantic treaty depend more upon the preventive power of the de- 
fense it can develop than upon the legal certainty of the help it can produce 
for the benefit of eventual victims. 

This is a point which all States concerned, particularly the United States 
and France, ought to ponder deeply. On the supposition that French pub- 
lic opinion is in favor of going all the way on the Atlantic policy, it must 
be understood that this policy implies full rearmament, complete coordina- 
tion with American forces and a military effort much greater than the one 
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which has been made, mainly to face the situation in Indochina, up to the 
present time. Similarly supposing that American public opinion and Cop. 
gress want to continue assistance to Europe, in order to avoid the repeti- 
tion in Europe of Chinese events, it must be understood that half-measures 
are insufficient and that complete and swift help is necessary. Without this 
help, the feeling of security which exists among the promoters of the At- 
lantic idea in France and elsewhere would probably be destroyed. 

Finally, and whatever may be the official position of interested gover. 
ments, it seems that the time has come for western Europe to make a choice 
between a systematic neutrality policy and a full Atlantic defense policy, 
Perhaps this choice will be the result of circumstances rather than of con- 
scious deliberation. If the Atlantic treaty is not quickly implemented, if the 
United States government hesitates in regard to assistance to Europe, for 
political and psychological reasons which may be important in view of the 
present situation and the lack of unity in western Europe, it will mean the 
failure of the Atlantic treaty. 


VII 


We are here apparently very far from the United Nations Charter, in 
spite of Article 51 and Chapter VIII. But, as already stated, the security sys- 
tem of the Charter is a “waiting” one. Should the international atmosphere 
be nicer tomorrow, that system would work and would take first place. It is 
just because this system is now unable to work that no regional arrange- 
ment is contrary to it. It might even be argued that any regional security 
policy, by developing forms of action before the time when the Security 
Council will possess the necessary political, psychological and techni- 
cal means, is the best manner to assist the United Nations in making the 
peace-loving nations wait patiently for the realization of world collective 
security. 

Thus a regional security policy is a venture in an experimental field. As 
long as such experiments remain peaceful ones, their essential meaning is 
safeguarded. The security formula of the Charter will regain its value if the 
general acceptance which was present at the San Francisco Conference re- 
turns. 

I believe that France, anyway, still hopes that this return will someday 
take place, and that is why the security provisions of the Charter are not 


wholly and definitely despised in France. At least the legal framework of _ 
the Charter brings to regional security arrangements a kind of satisfaction: | 


because of the Charter regional security policy seems to be different 
from that which existed in the past, when military agreements and a neu- 
trality policy, in the absence of any international organization, could be 
considered just as the various stages of a present or future war. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH IN THE UNITED NATIONS 


GwWENDOLEN M. CARTER 


Seven Commonwealth countries — the United Kingdom, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, South Africa, India, and Pakistan — are now members 
of the United Nations. As this widely representative international organi- 
zation celebrates its fifth anniversary, it is worth considering how the mem- 
bers of an older well-tried international association, the Commonwealth 
of Nations, have acted in the Security Council and the General Assembly 
in dealing with international political issues. Broadly speaking, the ques- 
tions of significance are: How far is the fact of membership in the Com- 
monwealth recognized within the United Nations, e. g. in elections to its 
organs? How do Commonwealth countries act when one of their own mem- 
bers is under attack, as South Africa has been over South West Africa, or in 
the even more difficult circumstances when two of their members openly 
air a dispute in the international forum, as over the position of Indians in 
South Africa, or over Jammu and Kashmir? How do they act in relation to 
issues of general international concern like Indonesia and Palestine? And 
lastly, how far do the countries of the Commonwealth retain their tradi- 
tionally intimate collaboration within this larger and more formal organi- 
zation? Is there any pattern here which will help to explain what kind of 
international association the Commonwealth now is, as well as what role 
its members play in the United Nations? 

In the interests of perspective, these questions should be placed against 
the background of what took place in the League of Nations, for the com- 
parison highlights the changes in the attitudes of the overseas members of 
the Commonwealth better than anything else can do. Take the first issue: 
How far the fact of membership in the Commonwealth is recognized in 
the international organization. In the League of Nations, this issue ap- 
peared in a totally different way. The Dominions — then including Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and shortly, the Irish Free State — 
wanted membership in the League of Nations’ as evidence of international 
GwENDOLEN M. Carrer, chairman of the Government Department at Smith College, 
is the author of The British Commonwealth and International Security: The Role of 
the Dominions 1919-1939. During 1949 she traveled extensively in the United King- 


dom and the Commonwealth countries. This article is based on a paper presented to 
the American Political Science Association in December 1949. 

1India was also a member of the League of the League of Nations, see Gwendolen M. Carter, 
Nations but did not acquire full independent The British Commonwealth and International Se- 
status within the Commonwealth until August curity: The Role of the Dominions, 1919-1939, 
1947. For a detailed study of the Dominions in Toronto, 1947. 
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recognition of their status as separate, self-governing countries. They asked | 


for special assurances that they were eligible for membership in the League | 


Council. Status was a matter of major concern. 

In the United Nations, however, there is no talk of status either by the 
older or by the newer Commonwealth members any more than there js 
within the Commonwealth itself. The only irritant in this regard is when 
the Soviet Union’s veto on Ceylon’s membership in the United Nations 
challenges the independence and thus the full Dominion status of Ceylon, 
an act resented not only within that country but aiso in the rest of the 
Commonwealth. 

As for representation on the Security Council, the general membership 
of the United Nations has done more to preserve the practice of having a 
“Commonwealth” member, other than the United Kingdom, than have 
Commonwealth countries themselves. Canada and Australia fought vigor- 
ously at San Francisco, in fact, for the functional, rather than regional or 


“group, principle of representation, and were largely responsible for the , 


provision of the Charter which declares that the most important criterion 
for selecting the non-permanent members of the Council should be “con- 
tributions . . . to the maintenance of international peace and security,’ 
geographical position being ranked as secondary. 

In practice, too, Commonwealth countries have not felt bound to acce 
a single “Commonwealth” nomination. When the members of the first 
Security Council were being chosen, Canada came within one vote of being 
elected. However Australia was also a candidate for election. For three 
succeeding ballots, the two states stood as rivals. Then Louis St. Laurent, 
Secretary of State for External Affairs, withdrew Canada’s candidature 
with a graceful reference to “how embarrassing it must be to their fellow 
delegates to go on balloting between two of the Dominions of the Com- 
monwealth . . .” 

In 1947, when Australia was ending its term on the Security Council, 
Canada was elected to a seat by a large vote. This time, India became an 
active candidate,* campaigning, as Australia had done earlier, on its geo- 
graphic position and war record. A somewhat less embarrassing, but more 
extended, series of votes between India and the Ukrainian SSR went on 
through eleven ballots before India withdrew. 

In 1949, India was elected to the Security Council on the first ballot, and 
was openly spoken of as the “Commonwealth” member. This time, no other 
Commonwealth country entered the lists. 





2 The General Assembly elected Australia, Bra- 
zil and Poland, non-permanent members of the 
Security Council for terms of two years each, 
and Egypt, Mexico, and the Netherlands, for 
terms of one year each at the fourth and fifth 
plenary meetings. General Assembly Plenary 


Meetings Verbatim Record, First Session First 


Part, p. 83. Later on the same day Canada and 
also India were elected to the Economic and 
Social Council. 

3 India had also sought unsucessfully for elee- 
tion to the Security Council during the 
part of the first session of the General Assembly 


when Colombia, Syria, and Belgium were chosen. | 
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isked It is true, of course, that Australia, Canada, and India, are all middle 
ague | powers which can justify their seats on the Security Council on the func- 
| tional principle. Election of New Zealand, for example, at the end of India’s 
y the , term, would be more conclusive evidence of a kind of group representation 
re is | for the Commonwealth. Even now, however, it looks as if the United Na- 
when tions are determined to have some centripetal influence on the Common- 
tions wealth, while remaining slightly indulgent towards what might be called 
ylon, _ the incipient “Titoism” of some of its members. 
f the More serious is the question of what attitude Commonwealth countries 
take in disputes between two of their members which are taken to the 
rship United Nations: specifically, in regard to the position of Indians in South 
inga _— Africa, and India-Pakistan relations. This presents a new problem, for one 
have of the cherished characteristics of the Commonwealth in the past has been 
igor- that its members solved their disputes in private, however much they might 
alor air their differences of opinion in public. Ireland never quite accepted the 
rthe , conception that inter se arrangements were different from international 
erion ones, as witness its registering of the Anglo-Irish Treaty of 1922 with the 
‘con- League of Nations, much to the United Kingdom’s irritation. But the other 
rity,” members did so in practice, if not always in theory. India, however, as a 
new member of the Commonwealth has had no such inhibitions and, in 
cept fact, has brought both the intra-Commonwealth disputes to the United 
Nations. This was partly because India’s leaders felt that, in view of the 
eing _ earlier history of these issues, they would find a more sympathetic forum 
hree — for their appeals in the United Nations than within the Commonwealth; 
rent, _ partly because of their desire to assert their position in the international 
ture organs in which India is participating as a completely independent mem- 
llow ber for the first time. 
Yom- This paper is not concerned with the merits of these disputes but rather 
with the way in which Commonwealth countries have reacted to them. 
ncil, | The first dispute, that over the treatment of Indians in South Africa, came 
ean | before the General Assembly, not the Security Council, since India ap- 
geo- | pealed in 1946 under Articles 10 and 14, claiming that the issue interfered 
nore | with the good relations between states, rather than that it was a threat to 
itt on | the peace.‘ In three Assemblies, India sought condemnation of South Africa 
/ onthis issue, while South Africa fought back on the ground that the ques- 
and | tion was one of domestic jurisdiction. Other Commonwealth countries, on 
ther | the whole, sought both to prevent the condemnation of South Africa, at 
least before the legal issue of domestic jurisdiction had been decided, and 
to encourage direct negotiations between India and South Africa. 
e ad | Thus in the second part of the first session of the General Assembly held 
-ele- | in New York in the fall of 1946, all the Commonwealth countries except 





embly 4See Document A/315, Official Records of the Second Session of the General Assembly, Supplement 
I, Resolution 44 (1). 
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India voted in support of a United States-United Kingdom-Swedish rego. 
lution seeking an advisory opinion of the International Court of Justice as 
to whether the matters were “essentially within the domestic jurisdiction 
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of the Union.” When this was defeated, they voted against one critical of » 


South Africa which, nevertheless, was adopted. 

In the second session of the General Assembly in the fall of 1947, Canad, 
supported an unsuccessful resolution to establish a committee to prepare 
for direct negotiations between South Africa and India. “Our principal con. 
cern” said its spokesman, in words which must have been echoed by dele. 


gates from other Commonwealth countries, “is that these two countries, | 


with which Canada has special ties of association and friendship, should 
break the deadlock in their dispute and enter, as soon as possible, into 
direct discussions with a view to arriving at a direct settlement.”® Thou 
refusing direct negotiations with South Africa at that time, India did ae. 
cept a slight modification of its resolution which Mexico proposed and 
Pakistan had previously endorsed. Canada, Australia, New Zealand, the 
United Kingdom, and incidently the United States, voted against this 
resolution, however, despite Madame Pandit’s warning of the seriousness 
of the matter, and it failed by a slight margin to secure the necessary two- 
thirds majority.° 

The issue was not considered again in the United Nations until May 
1949,” but at that time, calmer counsels began to prevail. South Africa 
failed to get support for its claim that the matter was one of purely domes- 
tic jurisdiction. India secured a slight majority in the first committee fora 
critical resolution recommending appointment of a commission to study 
the situation and bring in recommendations, but subsequently withdrew 


it in plenary session in favor of a French-Mexican proposal for a South , 


African-Indian-Pakistan round table conference, which received virtually 
unanimous support.® Preliminary talks in Capetown beginning February 6, 
1950, reached agreement on the basis for the Round Table Conference; 
and thus the question has moved off the United Nations stage as a result 
partly of United Nations efforts but more particularly of discussions of the 
South African and Indian Prime Ministers during the Conference of Com- 
monwealth Prime Ministers in April 1949.° 


8 47 votes to 1, with 10 abstentions. Resolution 
265 (III), May 14, 1949. 
9 Speaking to the South African House of 


5 Speech in the first (political)committee of 
the General Assembly on November 17, 1947. 
See document A/P.V. 119 for the general con- 


sideration of the issue. 

6 Official Records of the Second Session of the 
General Asembly. Documents A/373, A/387, and 
A/P.V. 119. 

7 The question was on the agenda of the third 
session of the General Assembly in the fall of 
1948, having been raised again by the government 
of India in a letter dated July 12, 1948, but was 
postponed until the second part of the third ses- 
sion in the spring of 1949. 


Assembly on February 20, 1950, the Minister of 


the Interior, Dr. Donges declared that the gene- | 


sis of these preliminary talks lay in the informal 
talks between the Prime Ministers of South 
Africa and India when they were in London in 
April 1949 for the conference of Prime Ministers. 
He also stated that the discussions at the Con- 


ference would be exploratory in nature. South | 


Africa Reports (New York), February 23, 1950. 
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The Kashmir dispute displays certain similar features to the one just 
discussed, but has proved even more difficult to handle as might be ex- 
pected from the fact that in this instance appeal was made to the Security 
Council on the ground that the issue was a threat to the peace. First 
brought to the Security Council by India on December 30, 1947, it was the 
subject of twenty-two inconclusive sessions before a commission of media- 
tion and good offices of five members was finally set up in April 1948 under 
a six-power resolution, three of whose sponsors were Canada, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. In August 1948, after several weeks of 
investigation on the spot, the Commission called for “cease-fire,” a truce, 
and the withdrawal from Kashmir. of all Pakistan troops and the bulk of 
Indian forces. Following extended negotiations, the “cease-fire” took effect 
on January 1, 1949, following acceptance by the two parties of the prin- 
ciples proposed by UNCIP (United Nations Commission on India and 
Pakistan) to govern a plebiscite in Kashmir and Jammu. Despite this, the 
issue hung fire and in December 1949 the Commission reported failure in 
persuading either government to withdraw its troops from the disputed 
area, a necessary preliminary step for holding the plebiscite.*° 

In reporting its failure, the Commission proposed that one person with 
“broad authority and undivided responsibility” might have a better chance 
of securing a settlement.’ At the time the report was presented, General 
McNaughton, the Canadian delegate, was presiding at the Security Coun- 
cil. On a Norwegian motion, he was unanimously asked to hold informal 
talks with the Indian and Pakistani representatives in an attempt to break 
the deadlock. Significantly, the choice of General McNaughton was en- 
dorsed both on personal grounds and as the representative of a country 
which is “closely related to both the parties by the ties of friendship and 
common interest which prevail in the British Commonwealth of Nations.”** 
Nonetheless, General McNaughton’s efforts to find a basis of agreement 
between India and Pakistan were not successful. 

Two trends are noticeable in these disputes between Commonwealth 
countries which have been taken before the United Nations. On the imme- 
diate issues, the older Commonwealth members have favored seeking 
clarification, either through an investigation commission as in Kashmir, or 
judicial decision as in the position of Indians in South Africa. The more 
long range aim has been to secure direct negotiations. Commonwealth 
countries have displayed relatively little direct initiative, however, to 
achieve these ends. One of the few obvious places where this was done 


10 For summaries of Security Council discus- 
sions of the India-Pakistan dispute, see Inter- 
national Organization, II, p. 299-306, 488-9, 
Ill, p. 108-10 and 300-01. 

11 In the third interim report submitted to the 
Security Council on December 5, 1949. For 


details, see United Nations Bulletin, VIII, Janu- 
ary 15, 1950, p. 86-90. 

12 Ibid., p. 90-2 and 160. The later appoint- 
ment of Sir Owen Dixon of the Australian Su- 
preme Court as United Nations representative in 
Kashmir should also be noted. 
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was as a result of the request to the Canadian representative on the Secu- 
rity Council to undertake informal, behind-the-scenes mediation between 
India and Pakistan. Here, interestingly enough, countries outside the Com- 
monwealth have recognized the special ties existing between Common- 
wealth members, and suggested by implication that special responsibili- 
ties, as well as special opportunities to aid settlement, arise as a result, 
This is, no doubt, the case even though General McNaughton’s efforts were 
not successful in this instance. The most constructive aspect of the Com- 
monwealth association in such issues may well be, however, the opportuni- 
ties which it affords for direct contacts between the leaders of the countries 
concerned, contacts which are only as useful as the parties are willing to 
make them. 

Along with this type of situation in which two Commonwealth countries 
are involved may be considered the somewhat different one created by a 
fire of criticism on a single Commonwealth member. The most obvious 
illustration of this results from South Africa’s refusal to place South West 
Africa under trusteeship. In this issue, the older Commonwealth countries 
have endeavored to maintain a middle course which neither approved the 
policies under attack, nor yet actually condemned South Africa. 

The first challenge, in fact, to South Africa’s claim that history, popula- 
tion, and contiguous position differentiate South West Africa from the 
other mandates, came from New Zealand’s Prime Minister, Peter Fraser, 
who declared that he was “at a loss” about South Africa’s attitude, and went 
on to say that “no power had the moral right to misappropriate territories 
placed under its control after the war of 1914-18.”** Canada subsequently 
asserted as did the United States that it would be a dangerous precedent 
to accept South Africa’s plebiscite records, those of an interested state, as 
the basis for incorporation in the Union, and thus voted against it.’* Not 
surprisingly, India soon became the chief critic of South Africa in this issue, 
interjecting into it much of the bitterness in the parallel dispute over the 
position of Indians in that country. 

At the same time, there is considerable evidence that the older Com- 
monwealth countries tried to protect South Africa from being placed in 
too awkward a position. Not only did they all oppose a resolution of the 
fourth (trusteeship) committee at the second part of the first session of the 
General Assembly which “requested” South Africa to submit a trusteeship 
agreement for South West Africa, but when this resolution was modified 
in the General Assembly by a joint resolution of Denmark, the United 


13 General Assembly Fourth Committee Sum- 14In the fourth (trusteeship) committee of 
mary Record, First Session First Part, p. 6. See the second part of the first session of the General 
also The United Nations: Report of the New Zea- Assembly which met in New York in the Autumn 
land Delegation on the First Part of the First of 1946. See The United Nations 1946, Depart- 
Regular Session of the General Assembly . . . ment of External Affairs, Ottawa, Canada. Con- 
Department of External Affairs, Wellington, ference Series 1946, No. 3, p. 112. 

1946, p. 29. 
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States, and India, which invited South Africa to draft such a trusteeship 
agreement,”® Australia, New Zealand and the United Kingdom refrained 
from voting. In 1947, when the resolution’® was repeated with what looked 
like a time limit attached, Dr. Evatt threw his influence against the so- 
called “ultimatum” both within the fourth committee and General Assem- 
bly meetings and in active lobbying outside,’ and Canada, New Zealand 
and the United Kingdom formally signified their disapproval though with- 
out success. In 1948, after the Nationalist Government had come into 
power, the Indians just failed to carry a resolution seeking to veto its meas- 
ures for closer political association between South Africa and South West 
Africa through the election of members to the Union Parliament from South 
West Africa. On a milder resolution expressing regret that South Africa had 
not yet placed South West Africa under the trusteeship system, there was 
one opposing vote, that of South Africa, and five abstentions, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, the United Kingdom, and India, the latter because 
it thought the resolution too weak. In 1949, another resolution expressing 
“regret” that South Africa had “withdrawn its previous undertaking”’* to 
submit reports to the United Nations on South West Africa was approved 
over the opposition of nine countries including the United States, while the 
United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, and New Zealand were among the 
ten countries abstaining. At the same time, however, the disputed question 
of whether South Africa was obligated to place South West Africa under 
trusteeship was referred to the International Court of Justice for an ad- 
visory opinion. 

Noticeable in this sequence of actions is the different attitude of the 
new and older members of the Commonwealth. India, spurred by its vigor- 
ous anti-colonialism,’* and opposition to racial discrimination, spear- 
headed the attempt to censure South Africa; the older Commonwealth 
members either opposed the resolutions as being too stringent, or else ab- 
stained from voting. At the same time, there was general opposition to the 
incorporation of South West Africa in the Union, perhaps less because of 
that situation itself, than because of the precedent it would provide. 

There is little doubt that South Africa’s policy regarding South West 
Africa, and also the Indians in the Union, has been a source of embarrass- 
ment to the older members of the Commonwealth. These countries have 
had to choose between the traditional line of refraining from judgment on 
a fellow member of the Commonwealth, and forthright support of stand- 


15 Resolution 65 (1) of December 14, 1946. 19 This was exhibited also in the vigorous 
16 Resolution 141 (II), November 1, 1947, Indian comments on trusteeship agreements, 
sponsored by India. particularly those for New Guinea (Australia), 
17 The Economist (London), December 3, Western Samoa (New Zealand) and Tanganyika 
1949, p. 1223. (United Kingdom). See for example fourth 
18 For text of resolution see United Nations committee records of the first session second part, 
Bulletin, VII, p. 753. Part I p. 69 and 169, and Part II, p. 11 and 41, 


as well as plenary meetings, Part I, p. 1267. 
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ards of human rights and non-discrimination to which they are committed 
in their own countries. Complicating their decision has been the fervor 
with which the new Asian dominions have called on them to take part a posi- 
tive stand. 

That the problem is not solely a Commonwealth one is demonstrated by 
the fact that the United States has nearly always been found voting in the 
same way as the older members of the Commonwealth. It too has tried to 
avoid coming down directly on one side or the other, and in general has 
also favored finding a middle way: i.e., either through judicial decision or 
inquiry. All these countries have been worried about the tendency in the 
United Nations to stretch the provisions of the Charter beyond their most 
liberal reading; at the same time Canada, in particular, has opposed re- 
strictive interpretations of a concept like domestic jurisdiction which tends 
to limit United Nations action. Judicial decision has the great advantage 
of taking such an issue out of the realm of political pressures and estab- 
lishing legal criteria on which countries can take their stand. This, at least, 
has been the professed attitude of those countries in and outside the Com- 
monwealth which have hesitated to condemn South Africa in the absence 
of such criteria. At the same time, there seems little doubt that the older 
Commonwealth countries have been more reluctant to condemn South 
Africa than if it had been outside that association. 

It remains to consider the attitude of Commonwealth members to issues 
of general importance to international security. Here the contrast with 
policies in the League is sharp. In the League, it may be said broadly, the 
Dominions pursued negative, rather than positive policies. They were 
against war, as Mr. Coolidge’s minister was against sin, but they wished to 
avoid it, rather than to build defenses against it. In the main, they sup- 
ported the United Kingdom, though Canada sheared off at times towards a 
moderate isolationism from both international and imperial commitments, 
and New Zealand and South Africa both had brief spells of outright inter- 
nationalism. 

In the United Nations, the overseas members of the Commonwealth, 
particularly Canada, Australia, and India, have pursued distinctive and 
obviously independent lines of action moulded by their own national inter- 
ests and experience. Each has a particular role marked out by geographic 
position, demographic composition, and experience: Canada in the con- 
solidating North Atlantic community; Australia by its proximity to restless 
Asia coupled with its sense of mission as an Anglo-Saxon country; India as 
a relatively stable Asian country in a badly disturbed continent. The other 
three have hardly less distinctive conditioning factors: New Zealand by its 
remote position; Pakistan as the largest of the Moslem states; South Africa 
as a center of acute racial division. 
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From the beginning Australia, under Dr. Evatt’s direction, challenged 
the concept of great power control in the United Nations, opposed the 
yeto (except over enforcement measures) as its most objectionable mani- 
festation, favored an active role for middle powers, and encouraged United 
Nations organs to take a decided position on the issues of the moment. 
Under the view that accurate information and legal principles are an es- 
sential basis for successful United Nations action, Australia has favored 
fact-finding commissions of inquiry, as in regard to Spain, Greece, and the 
Corfu Channel dispute between the United Kingdom and Albania, the 
strict application of the principles of the Charter to issues like religious 
persecution in Eastern Europe, and reference of disputed points of law 
to the International Court of Justice. Thus Australia became recognized 
as a leader among the smaller powers, and a staunch supporter of the 
authority of the United Nations, although at the same time, as Paul Has- 
luck, for some time one of Dr. Evatt’s chief lieutenants, has written, its 
foreign policy has “suffered from a passion for doing something on every 
occasion without enough thoughtful concern over doing what is best and 
doing it at the right time.”*° 

Canada, the only other Commonwealth country apart from the United 
Kingdom to have held a seat on the Security Council, has been more cau- 
tious in its actions than Australia, and less spectacular. In general, it has 
followed three guiding rules. The first is practicability; that is, to advo- 
cate only such action as can command support within the United Nations, 
particularly by the great powers, or by the parties to the dispute. Another 
is consistency: to see that its attitude and, if possible, that of other states 
is the same in different committees, e.g. in the first (political) committee 
of the Assembly, and in the Atomic Energy Commission. The third rule 
has been to make the best of what exists in the United Nations. Thus Cana- 
dians have worked to develop rules of procedure which will make existing 
United Nations organs function more effectively, to get acceptance of the 
principle that members of the Security Council have a responsibility to 
exercise their rights and responsibilities not in defense of special national 
interests but of the interests of the United Nations members as a whole,”* 
and that provisions adding to the authority of the United Nations should 
be broadly interpreted, while those which are restrictive, like the veto and 
domestic jurisdiction, should be narrowly interpreted. 

To give a full account of the attitudes of Commonwealth countries in 
issues affecting international security, or even to document adequately the 
statements which have been made, lies outside the possible scope of this 

20 Paul Hasluck, Workshop of Security, Mel- mitted to the first (political) committee of the 
bourne and London, 1948, p. 178. second part of the first session of the General 


21 This was sought in the memorandum on Assembly on November 30, 1946. The United 
pacific settlement by the Security Council sub- Nations, 1946, op. cit., p. 44-5, 204-6. 
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article. A brief consideration of policies during certain crucial periods on 
two important issues, Palestine and Indonesia, does provide, however, 
some indication of these characteristic attitudes. 

In the Palestine question,** several Commonwealth countries took clearly 
defined stands. The United Kingdom, as an interested party, had an atti- 
tude in, rather than towards, the issue. It insisted that it would support 
only a plan acceptable to Arabs and Jews alike, refused to accept special 
responsibilities for implementing a United Nations plan which did not 
receive such support, and at the same time, rejected assumption of author- 
ity by any United Nations body in Palestine as long as the United King- 
dom had mandatory responsibilities in that country, lest the actions of 
such a body should place extra responsibilities on British forces for keep- 
ing the peace. These attitudes of the United Kingdom, coupled with those 
of the Jews and Arabs, provided the framework within which the United 
Nations had to work. 

In the discussions at the crucial second regular session of the General 
Assembly in 1947, Pakistan provided some of the most effective speeches 
in support of the Arab point of view. New Zealand pressed United Nations 
members, and particularly the great powers, to pledge themselves to sup- 
press violence should it arise as the result of United Nations action; and 
refused to vote for partition in the Ad Hoc Committeee on the Palestinian 
Question because these guarantees were not included in the resolution. 
It was Australia (perhaps more accurately Dr. Evatt), and Canada, how- 
ever, which assumed the most influential roles among the members of the 
Commonwealth other than the United Kingdom. 

Dr. Evatt, chairman of the Ad Hoc Committee on the Palestinian Ques- 
tion, organized the discussions within the committee, and secured deci- 
sions with great efficiency and speed. Though many delegates favored 
postponing the definite decision on partition for a later time, probably in 
the hope that some settlement might emerge locally in the meantime, Dr. 
Evatt pressed forward the votes in such a way that the committee ap- 
proved partition in this session, a decision carried even more decisively in 
the plenary session of the General Assembly.** Thus Dr. Evatt’s influence 
was perhaps decisive in reaching this conclusion so speedily. 

The Canadian role, carried out by a smoothly working team under the 
leadership of Lester Pearson, was avowedly that of a mediator between the 
great powers, of seeking to put United Nations action on a firm legal basis, 
and of evolving a plan which could be put into operation. Thus, while 
Canada tried to keep the United Kingdom informed of developments, and 


22 For a comprehensive summary of develop- Chapters X—XIII of The Task of Nations, New 
ments, see L. Larry Leonard, “The United Na- York, 1949, provide a detailed account of the 
tions and Palestine,” International Conciliation, work of the Ad Hoc Committee on the Palestin- 
October 1949. ian Question as seen by Dr. Evatt, and throw 

23 Resolution 181 (II) of November 29, 1947. light on his attitude and purposes. 
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to see that United Kingdom policies on the termination of the mandate 
were taken into account in devising United Nations plans, it placed spe- 
cial weight on agreement between the United States and the Soviet Union. 
Canada voted for partition as “the best of four unattractive and difficult 
alternatives” and the one which “alone has received the support of the two 
greatest world powers.”** Subsequently, Canada broke a deadlock be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet Union by its proposal that the 
United Nations Palestine Commission established to implement the Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution should be composed of smaller powers but re- 
sponsible to the Security Council. At all times, it used the touchstone of 
practicability to the plans proposed and devoted attention to measures of 
implementation. 

Not dissimilar approaches are evident in the Indonesian issue. It was 
Australia, whose government was openly sympathetic to the Republican 
cause in Indonesia, which first brought the dispute to the Security Council 
in August 1947 under Article 39 which provides for investigation and, if 
necessary, enforcement action. India moved on the same day under Article 
35 (1) providing for investigation and mediation, but supported the Aus- 
tralian proposal.** In general, it appears that these two countries, both 
favoring the Republican side, followed slightly different lines as indicated 
by their initial moves: Australia pressing for United Nations action,** while 
India (though organizing the Asian Conference, in January 1949, which 
condemned Dutch action), exerted moderating influence on the Republi- 
cans and urged direct negotiations. The Canadian role, once again, was 
that of a mediating power, most obviously evidenced in the suggestion on 
March 11, 1949 by General McNaughton, then presiding over the Security 
Council, of local exploratory discussions between the parties under the 
auspices of the United Nations Commission, discussions which in fact led 
fairly directly to the Round Table Conference at The Hague at which a 
final settlement was reached.?’ 

These illustrations, though not necessarily conclusive in other respects, 
at least bring out the most significant fact about the action of Common- 
wealth countries in the United Nations: that, particularly on the part of 
the larger of these countries, it is not only independent but also influen- 
tial. It is not primarily as members of the Commonwealth, but as Canada, 


24Statement by the Canadian delegate in 
Plenary session on November 26, 1947. For a 
careful and detailed account of Canada’s motives 
and actions in the Palestine issue during the 
second session of the General Assembly, see 
Canada at the United Nations, 1947... . 
Department of External Affairs, Ottawa, Canada. 
Conference Series 1947, No. 1, p. 41-50. 

25 Both governments acted through letters to 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
dated July 30, 1947. For brief summaries of the 


Indonesian question before the United Nations, 
see General Assembly, Official Records: Third 
Session, Supplement 1; Annual Report of the 
Secretaryu-General . . . , p. 17-24, and ibid., 
Fourth Session, Supplement 1, p. 28-33. 

26 See H. V. Evatt, op. cit., p. 175-99. 

27 See Canada and the United Nations, 1948. 
Department of External Affairs, Ottawa, Canada. 
Conference Series 1948, No. 1, p. 59-63, and 
External Affairs (Ottawa), April 1949, p. 34—6. 
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Australia, India, that these countries have been important in the United 
Nations. The policies which they have pursued arise out of their indi- 
vidual circumstances and experience, and the attitudes of the statesmen 
in power in their countries. Moreover, they, like the United Kingdom, and 
other major powers, have taken an active role in issues which would not 
ordinarily be called of immediate concern. 

What does this mean to the Commonwealth? It means that its members, 
particularly its four most important members, are acting as independent 
countries under a broader view than that of immediate interest or Com- 
monwealth interest. Coupled with their reluctance to assume a “Common- 
wealth front” on issues, even when their own members are primarily con- 
cerned, or to insist on a “Commonwealth” member in the Security Council, 
it suggests that they seek no special treatment, and wish to be bound to no 
special line. 

If this were the whole story, one might say that it is the natural corollary 
to the gradual evolution of increasingly independent policies on the part 
of Commonwealth members and indicates the progressive weakening of 
ties which had resulted mainly from the benefits which a large power 
could provide for smaller growing overseas communities. But, in fact, it is 
far from being the whole story. What is most significant about post-World 
War II developments in the Commonwealth is that relations have, if any- 
thing, grown closer. Never before have there been so many Common- 
wealth meetings on such a variety of subjects; rarely, if ever, have informal 
contacts between “opposite numbers” been so constant.”* 

How then can these two apparently divergent trends be explained? 
Partly they represent a distinction between functional and security prob- 
lems. The most frequent consultations and closest collaborations between 
Commonwealth members since World War II have been on economic, 
financial, and technical matters. This results from the closeness of Common- 
wealth ties in these fields, ties which are felt as strongly, or even more 
strongly, in the former colonial territories of India, Pakistan and Ceylon, 
than in the older Commonwealth countries. These ties are reflected not 
only in continuous Commonwealth consultations, but also in the similari- 
ties in the policies pursued by Commonwealth countries within several of 
the specialized agencies of the United Nations. 

Intra-Commonwealth collaboration on security issues is less obvious to 


28 E.g. Commonwealth countries representa- British Cabinet ministers and Dominion High 
tives held discussions prior to several of the Commissioners), October 1948, and April 1949; 
general meetings at which United Nations bodies a Commonwealth conference on the Japanese 
were established; Comonwealth Prime Ministers | peace treaty and the Pacific was held in Canberra 
met in London in May 1944, April 1945 (when in August 1947, and the Finance Ministers of all 
the Australian New Zealand and South African Commonwealth countries including Canada (des- 
Prime Ministers met with the British on their way pite the fact that it is not in the sterling area) 
to the San Francisco Conference), April-May met in London in July 1949, and the Foreign 
1946, November 1947 (when the Canadian and Ministers of the countries of the Commonwealth 
South African Prime Ministers met with the in Colombo in January 1950. 
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the outside view, and rarely can be documented. Yet it would be a mistake 
to separate functional and security problems too sharply. Not only do they 
have an impact on each other, but the sense of common interest engen- 
dered in the functional field tends to carry over to security issues. 

What is noticeable, however, is that in security issues the focus is both 
more individual and more general: that is, the policies of Commonwealth 
countries in response to issues of international security are more distinc- 
tive than in functional matters, and also more truly international. This is 
because these countries not only learned self-reliance out of the hard ex- 
periences of World War II but also the essential interrelation of develop- 
ments in every part of the world and thus the value of drawing on the 
experience of as many other countries as possible. To some of the older 
overseas countries of the Commonwealth, the latter has acquired new sig- 
nificance through its inclusion of the Asian members which bring new 
points of view to the consideration of international issues. At the same time, 
Commonwealth relations are on a basis of give and take which is more 
equalitarian than in any earlier period. Since they are more equalitarian, 
they can be closer, in the friendly, informal fashion characteristic of all 
Commonwealth relations, without raising the old self-consciousness which 
an emphasis on status always produced. 

In the early days of the United Nations, I asked a Canadian whether 
there were Commonwealth meetings at Lake Success. He laughed and 
said that, as in League days, the answer was “There are no meetings. And 
at any meetings held, no decisions are taken. And any decisions taken are 
not binding.” Now representatives of Commonwealth countries are quite 
ready to admit that there are Commonwealth meetings at Lake Success 
just as there are meetings of all other like-minded groups in the United 
Nations. No longer are they called invariably by the United Kingdom, as 
in the days of the League of Nations, but by the country most interested 
in canvassing opinion on a particular issue. Moreover, particular Com- 
monwealth countries meet also with states in other groups when there 
seems reason to do so, e.g. Pakistan with the Arab states, Canada with the 
United States and United Kingdom, etc. These group meetings, in fact, 
provide a more democratic way of reaching decisions than the earlier at- 
tempts of great powers to enforce their will through their direct influence, 
because the attitudes of some of the great powers can be influenced before 
they have committed themselves publicly. 

Does the Commonwealth then differ from other groups in the United 
Nations? Yes, both in its closeness, and in the independence of its mem- 
bers. Historic association, the sense of common interest, the intimacy and 


frequency of exchanges at the official level, all help to create an atmosphere 


in which views can be presented frankly, arguments pursued vigorously, 
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and general enlightenment achieved. Yet the influence of this is expressed 
in individual action. When common decisions are ultimately reached, it is 
because these are democratic states which, on the whole, prefer an effec- 
tive compromise to rigid adherence to their own approach. The great ad- 
vantage which they gain from the Commonwealth association, the cement 
of Commonwealth relations within the United Nations as elsewhere, is the 
educational effect of friendly, frank interchanges carried on between states 
which now represent so broad a range of interests and experience that the 
net result cannot but be the broadening and strengthening of each men- 
ber. In this sense, the Commonwealth can be said to be as important at the 
present time to its own members, and to the international community, as 
it has ever been in history. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS: 
SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES 


I. UNITED NATIONS 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Palestine 


The final report of the United Nations Economic Survey Mission for the Middle 
East was submitted to the Conciliation Commission for Palestine on December 
18, 1949. The mission’s interim report, dealing with immediate aid and work 
relief for Palestinian refugees, had been submitted to the General Assembly in 
November.' The final report, while not dealing directly with the refugee prob- 
lem pointed out that its solution was inseparable from the general middle eastern 
problems of poverty, unemployment and hunger, and referred to the economic 
development possible in the middle eastern area, providing that peaceful intra- 
regional cooperation could take place. 

Confining its survey especially to Palestine, Lebanon, Syria, Iraq and Jordan, 
the mission noted that all these countries were primarily agricultural and would 
probably remain so for some time to come. Although small manufacturing in- 
dustries were to be encouraged, industrialization on a large scale was neither 
practicable nor desirable, nor did there exist any large-scale development proj- 
ects which could be recommended for immediate development. The many ob- 
stacles, such as lack of capital, low taxation yields, incomplete surveys and plans 
and unskilled labor, made the economic development of the area a long-range 
project, which was further complicated by the necessity of governmental agree- 
ment on international water rights before action could be taken. Much more basic 
research was also necessary. 

The mission therefore recommended four “pilot demonstration” projects, 
which would fit in well with later schemes, give experience in planning and execu- 
tion, and relate to the relief work for refugees previously outlined. The projects 
contemplated were the Wadi Zergqa irrigation project in Jordan, the Wadi Qilt 
irrigation project in Arab Palestine, the Litani River investigation project in Leba- 
non, and the Ghab Valley swamp drainage project in Syria. Encouragement and 
technical assistance from the international community, together with financial 
aid to the government of Jordan, was contemplated; Lebanon and Syria might 
receive financial assistance at a later date. The mission called for prosecution of 
the program of work relief for refugees so as to shift more responsibility to the 
individual governments, and to ensure that the program added to the productivity 
of national and regional economies. The creation of a fund of $10 million, by the 


1 Document A/1106. See International Crganization, IV, p. 66—7. 
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governments represented on the Advisory Commission of the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine, was suggested; this fund would be avail- 
able for allocations to facilitate research, technical studies and other modern 
scientific aids to development. The middle eastern governments were also asked 
to prepare, in conjunction with the Advisory Commission, plans and recom- 
mendations for the future development of economic and natural resources of the 
middle east, “with particular reference to those involving economic arrangements 
between two or more of the countries concerned.” Several technical reports on 
middle eastern agriculture and engineering were also submitted by the mission. 

The United Nations Conciliation Commission for Palestine opened its 1950 
meetings on January 30 in Geneva. The Commission’s general committee began 
consideration of a progress report on return to Israel of refugee families separated 
by the Palestine war. Actual operation of the plan, which had been approved in 
the summer of 1949, had begun in December 1949, and by February 523 refugees 
had been repatriated from Lebanon and 267 from Jordan. Negotiations were also 
in process with Syria and Egypt.° 

On March 7, 1950, Secretary-General Trygve Lie announced the appointment 
of Major-General Howard Kennedy (Canada) as Director of the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East. 


Former Italian Colonies 


A statement on the aims of the United Nations in helping the people of Libya 
achieve their independence was issued in Tripoli on January 19, 1950 by Adrian 
Pelt, United Nations Commissioner for Libya. Mr. Pelt pledged the whole- 
hearted cooperation of himself and his Advisory Council in carrying out the de- 
cisions on Libya taken at the fourth session of the General Assembly. The Ad- 
visory Council itself was expected to establish headquarters in Tripoli about the 
middle of March.* 

The United Nations Commission for Eritrea held its first meeting at Lake Suc- 
cess on January 10, 1950, electing U Aung Khine (Burma) as temporary chairman; 
other members of the commission were Carlos Garcia Bauer (Guatemala), Erling 
Qvale (Norway), Mian Ziaud Din (Pakistan) and F. H. Theron (South Africa). 
The commission left New York for East Africa on January 28, and met in Cairo 
early in February to discuss its program and rules of procedure. On February 15 
the group met for the first time in Eritrea, where it established headquarters in 
Asmara, and issued a statement to the Eritrean population inviting written state- 
ments on the future status of the country. 

In February and March a series of field trips by two commission groups visited 
large sections of the territory, holding hearings in a number of cities; visits to 
Addis Ababa in Ethiopia and the Red Sea port of Jibuti in French Somaliland 
were also planned. The commission also established an economic subcommittee 
and approved a first questionnaire to be transmitted to the British administration. 


2 United Nations Publication Sales No.: 1949. 4 Ibid., p. 125. 
IIB.5. 5 Ibid., p. 199 and 274. 
3 United Nations Bulletin, VIII, p. 188. 
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Press reports later in February stated that rioting was occuring in the territory 
among several religious groups over the question of its future status, and the com- 
mission called on Eritreans to “stop all acts of violence immediately”, asserting 
that such incidents would not influence its decision.*® 


Korea 


Following discussions of the problem of Korea at the fourth session of the 
General Assembly,’ the United Nations Commission on Korea resumed its ses- 
sions in Seoul. In a communiqué issued on December 22, 1949, the commission 
announced its readiness to cooperate with individuals who wished to get in touch 
with it, despite a statement by the south Korean government on December 5 that 
its citizens were not to approach the commission except through the foreign office. 
This ruling was subsequently modified, the Korean government announcing that 
its restrictions were to apply only to government personnel and not to the general 
public.* 

The first public meeting of the reconstituted commission was held in Seoul on 
February 13, 1950, with the commission chairman, Kasim Gulek (Turkey) an- 
nouncing its determination to solve the problems placed before it. A subcommittee 
was assigned to study unification and lowering of economic barriers between 
north and south Korea, and the commission decided to take a series of trips to key 
spots throughout southern Korea. It was subsequently reported that a commis- 
sion group had been fired upon, and on March 2 the commission requested the 
Secretary-General to appoint trained observers to watch over military develop- 
ments in Korea. According to its terms of reference, the commission had the 
authority to appoint its own observers, but decided instead to refer the task to 
the Secretary-General.® 


Atomic Energy 


On January 19, 1950, the fourteenth meeting of the six permanent members of 
the Atomic Energy Commission was held at Lake Success, in accordance with 
the General Assembly resolution asking continued consultation among the six 
powers.1° At the meeting, the Soviet Union representative (Malik) objected to the 
presence of the Chinese representative (Wei), and introduced a resolution for the 
six-power group “to exclude from its membership the representative of the Kuo- 
mintang group.” General McNaughton (Canada), however stated that, since the 
membership of the group was determined by the membership of the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Security Council, the group itself had no power to 
determine its membership and the Soviet proposal was out of order. Although Mr. 
Malik stated that he did not dispute the right of China to be represented in the 
group but objected to the “rights and powers of the representative of the Kuomin- 
tang group,” the group by a 5 to 1 vote upheld Mr. McNaughton’s position. Mr. 

6 New York Times, February 23 and 28, 1950. 9 Ibid., February 17 and March 3, 1950. 

7 See International Organization, IV, p. 79. 10 See International Organization, IV, p. 73. 


8 New York Times, December 23, 1949 and 
January 7, 1950. 
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Malik then stated that his government could not take part in the conferences with 
the Kuomintang representative present, and left the meeting. Subsequently a 
United States suggestion that the remaining five powers continue discussion was 
turned down, France and the United Kingdom pointing out that such consultation 
would be on a different basis from the discussions of the six-power group, and 
the question of further consultation was left up to the chairman in consultation 
with other representatives.!' Two communications concerning the negotiations, 
one from the Soviet Union and a second from the remaining five delegations, were 
subsequently made public.'* 


Interim Committee 


The Interim Committee of the General Assembly reconvened on January 16, 
1950, to consider an agenda which included a study of the procedure to delimit 
the frontiers of the former Italian colonies, promotion of international coopera- 
tion in the political field, revision of its rules of procedure, and an item proposed 
by China to the fourth session of the General Assembly relating to threats to 
Chinese independence and territory from the Soviet Union.'* The committee was 
also expected to consider the report of the United Nations Commission for Eritrea. 

After electing Joad Carlos Mufiz (Brazil) as its chairman for the year, the 
committee established a nine-member subcommittee to revise its rules of pro- 
cedure in accordance with those adopted by the General Assembly at its fourth 
session; the subcommittee’s report was subsequently adopted without change."* 
To continue previous work on international cooperation in the political field, the 
committee reconstituted a second subcommittee, with Australia, China, Cuba, 
France, Greece, Iran, Israel, Lebanon, Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Panama, 
United Kingdom, United States and Uruguay as members; Ecuador, South Africa, 
Turkey and Venezuela were later added. 

At its second meeting, the committee briefly discussed delimitation of the 
boundaries of the former Italian colonies, postponing further consideration until 
full information on the trusteeship agreement for Somaliland was available. Ex- 
amination of the agenda item on threats to the political independence and ter- 
ritorial integrity of China was also begun with the introduction by T. F. Tsiang 
(China) of a draft resolution which found that the USSR had persistently ob- 
structed efforts by the Chinese nationalist government to establish authority in 
the northeastern provinces, and had given military and economic aid to the 
Chinese communists, thus violating the Charter of the United Nations and the 
1945 Sino-Soviet treaty. The proposal urged all member states to “desist and 
refrain” from aiding the communists, recommended that diplomatic recognition 
not be accorded the communist regime, and called for the dispatch to China of a 
naval and air observation group.” *® 


11 Document A/Permanent Members.AEC/ 13 See International Organization, IV, p. 69 
SR.14. See also this issue p. 266. 71. 
12 Documents A/1253 and A/1254. *14 Document A/AC.18/SR.37. 
15 Document A/AC.18/107. 
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Special Committee on the Balkans 


A report to the Special Committee on the Balkans by a survey group, presented 
in March, emphasized the seriousness of the problem of Greek children who had 
been removed to neighboring countries, the number of which was estimated at 
28,000. It was stated that this was probably the most important single obstacle 
to normal relations between Greece and her northern neighbors.1¢ Secretary- 
General Trygve Lie had indicated in January that some progress was being made 
on return of children from Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, but no further reports 
had been made since that date.17 


16 New York Times, March 14 and 15, 1950. 17 Ibid., January 21, 1950. 





SECURITY COUNCIL 


This issue covers the work of the Security Council from the 458th meeting on 
December 29, 1949 to the 470th meeting on March 14, 1950. From the 460th 
meeting on the work of the Council was conducted without the participation of 
the Soviet Union. 


The Question of Chinese Representation 


At the 458th meeting of the Security Council on December 29, 1949 the ques- 
tion of the legal right of the Chinese representative (Tsiang) to participate in 
Council discussion was brought up for the first time in the Council by the Soviet 
Union and Ukrainian representatives (Malik and Galagan). The two representa- 
tives asserted that since “the Government of the People’s Republic of China did 
not consider as legal the status of the Kuomintang delegation to the United Na- 
tions and, moreover, did not consider that that delegation had the right to speak 
in the United Nations in the name of the people of China” and since five govern- 
ments represented in the Security Council had recognized the new Chinese 
government, Mr. Tsiang should be expelled from the Council.t Threatening 
Soviet refusal to participate in the Security Council until the Chinese representa- 
tive had been removed, Mr. Malik submitted a draft resolution declaring illegal 
the presence of the Kuomintang representative, refusing to recognize his creden- 
tials and excluding him from the Council.? Over Soviet opposition to a “rule that 
emanates from a person who represents nobody” a decision by the president of 
the Council (Tsiang) that a special meeting should be convened to consider the 
proposal, was upheld by 8 votes to 2 with India abstaining. Mr. Malik then de- 
parted from the meeting. After considerable discussion the meeting was ad- 
journed until the Soviet draft proposal could be considered; the United States 
and United Kingdom delegations stated, however, that whatever decision was 
taken, they felt that the Council would then be free to consider its other business. 

At the following meeting the president requested the representative of Cuba 
to assume the chair during discussion of the Soviet proposal in accordance with 
Rule 20 of the provisional rules of procedure. The French representative 
(Chauvel) challenged the right of the Soviet Union to demand the expulsion of a 
representative whose credentials had been questioned, in the face of Rule 17! 
and took strong exception to the right of the Soviet Union to leave the Council 
table when the rest of the Council had refused to accede to its views, while 
Egypt charged that the USSR withdrawal from the Council was a violation of 
Rule 13 of the rules of procedure.® Controversy revolved around the question of 


1 Document S/PV.258. 

2 Document S$/1443. 

3 Document S/PV.259. 

4 Rule 17 of the Provisional Rules of Procedure 
states: “Any representative on the Security 
Council, to whose credentials objection has been 
made within the Security Council, shall continue 


to sit with the same rights as other representa- 
tives until the Security Council has decided the 
matter.” Document S/96/Rev.3. 

5 Rule 13 states: “Each member of the Security 
Council shall be represented at the meetings of 
the Security Council by an accredited representa- 
tive.” 
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whether the Soviet draft resolution should be considered as procedural or sub- 
stantive. Mr. Tsiang stated that the question raised was not one of credentials 
but of representation and was therefore a political matter; the Soviet Union by 
the very fact that it had questioned his credentials, Mr. Tsiang asserted, had 
broken the Treaty of Friendship and Alliance signed by China and the USSR in 
August 1945. The Soviet representative, having returned to the Council, stated 
that the question had nothing to do with the rules of procedure at all; Rule 17 
did not apply, and Mr. Tsiang’s presence was simply unlawful.* The French and 
United States delegations, on the other hand, refused to challenge the validity 
of the Chinese representative’s credentials, announced their intention of voting 
against the Soviet proposal, and stated that they considered the matter to be one 
of procedure rather than of substance, so that a negative vote would not con- 
stitute a veto. The representative of Cuba (Blanco) pointed out that two resolu- 
tions had been adopted by the General Assembly: one concerning the promotion 
of stability in the Far East and the second referring to the Interim Committee 
the question of threats to the independence and territorial integrity of China as a 
consequence of Soviet Union violations of the 1945 Sino-Soviet Treaty of Al- 
liance and Friendship. Mr. Blanco felt that Security Council adoption of the 
Soviet resolution would resolve indirectly a problem which was under the con- 
sideration of another United Nations organ, and although the Security Council 
was equally divided in recognition of the new government in China the Kuomin- 
tang government was still recognized by a majority of United Nations members. 

When a vote was taken on the draft resolution, the USSR, Yugoslavia and India 
voted in favor; China, Cuba, Ecuador, Egypt, France and the United States 
voted against, and the United Kingdom abstained. After the vote Mr. Malik again 
walked out of the meeting, declaring that “the Soviet Union delegation will not 
participate in the work of the Security Council until the representative of the 
Kuomintang group has been removed from the Council. At the same time, the 
Soviet Union delegation wishes to declare that the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics will not recognize as legal any decision of the Security Council adopted 
with the participation of the representative of the Kuomintang group and will not 
deem itself bound by such decisions.” The United States, however, replied that 
the absence of Mr. Malik would not prevent the conduct of business and Mr. 
Tsiang resumed the chair despite Yugoslav objections.’ A subsequent Yugoslav 
draft resolution® to suspend Rule 18 of the rules of procedure, and inviting the 
representative of Cuba to take over the presidency until February 15, was de- 
feated on January 17 when six votes were cast against it, with Yugoslavia in favor 
and India, Norway and the United Kingdom abstaining.® 

According to press reports on March 7 the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations (Lie) intervened with the United States, Soviet Union, United King- 
dom, and France in an effort to break the deadlock over the question of Chinese 
representation. It was understood that a memorandum by Mr. Lie which had 
been circulated to member governments, made the following points: 1) A na- 
tion’s policy of diplomatic recognition need not determine its attitude toward 

6 Document S/PV.260. represented at any Security Council meetings. 


7 Document S/PV.461. For the rest of the 8 Document S/1448. 
Period under review the Soviet Union was not 9 Document S/PV.462. 
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the representation of a government in the United Nations; 2) the national policy 
of a member of the United Nations on exchanging diplomatic representatives 
with another nation, or withholding such an exchange, should not be allowed to 
hamper the proper functioning of the United Nations; 3) members of the United 
Nations had on various occasions cooperated with one another despite the fact 
that they did not maintain diplomatic relations outside the United Nations; and 
4) a distinction should therefore be made between “diplomatic recognition” policy 
and United Nations representation policy so that the orderly business of the 
United Nations could proceed. Mr. Tsiang later challenged the competence of 
the Secretary-General to circulate such a memorandum, asserting that it was “bad 
law and bad politics.”*° 


Procedural Matters 


Sir Benegal Rau (India) suggested to the Council at its 462nd meeting that the 
provisional rules of procedure be amended to include procedure to be followed in 
recognizing new governments. Sir Benegal proposed as a solution that an ob- 
jective test be formulated for a new government and that the question of repre- 
sentation, whenever raised, be decided on the basis of that test by the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, or according to the views of the majority of the United 
Nations member states." In any case it was pointed out that Rule 13 of the rules 
of procedure was inadequate as it did not state from whom the credentials of a 
representative should come. The Council agreed that the rules of procedure did 
not sufficiently cover such problems and referred the matter to its Committee of 
Experts for report within one month.'? On February 28 the Committee of Ex- 
perts reported back to the Council stating that an amendment should be incorpo- 
rated into Rule 13: “The credentials shall be issued either by the Head of the 
State or of the Government concerned or by its Minister of Foreign Affairs”; 
the proposal was adopted without opposition in the Security Council. The Com- 
mittee of Experts further agreed with the representative of India that “it would 
be useful to establish a uniform procedure which could be adopted and followed 
by all organs of the United Nations, with a view to avoiding conflicting deci- 
sions” in the matter of representation but felt that “the General Assembly should 
be the particular organ of the United Nations entrusted with the consideration of 
the matter as a whole and that it should be the organ which should attempt to 
ensure uniformity and co-ordination of the procedure to be applied with regard 
to representation and credentials.” The committee felt that the Security Council 
should take no decision at the moment.'* 


The India-Pakistan Question 


On December 29, 1949 the President of the Council (McNaughton), in ac- 
cordance with the mandate given him,'* reported to the Council on his consul- 


10 Documents S/1466 and S/1470. For text 14 Document S/PV.468. 7 
of Mr. Lie’s memorandum and Mr. Tsiang’s re- 15 For previous summaries of the India-Pakis- 
ply see this issue p. 360. tan question, see International Organization, Il, 

11 Document S/1447. pp. 299-306; III, pp. 108-10, 300-1; IV, 

12 Document S/PV.462. pp. 110-3. 


13 Document S/96/Rev.3/Add.1. 
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tations with the representatives of India and Pakistan and with members of the 
United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan. General McNaughton de- 
dared that there were three points of difference between the two countries: 1) 
disposition of the Azad forces, 2) the question of demilitarization, and 3) the 
Northern area; it had appeared that of these the greatest disagreement concerned 
the various stages of demilitarization which should take place before the plebis- 
cite. Accordingly General McNaughton had drawn up a series of proposals to 
deal with this situation.'® Feeling that there should be an agreed program of de- 
militarization “the basic principle of which should be the reduction of armed 
forces on either side of the Cease-Fire line by withdrawal, disbandment and 
disarmament in such stages as not to cause fear at any point of time to the people 
on either side of the Cease-Fire line,” General McNaughton proposed that 1) Pak- 
istan should withdraw all of its regular forces, and India its regular forces not 
required for security or for the maintenance of local law and order on the Indian 
side of the cease-fire line; 2) the Azad forces and armed militia of Jammu and 
Kashmir should be disbanded and disarmed; and 3) the northern area should be 
included in this demilitarization program and its administration continued by the 
existing local authorities, subject to United Nations supervision. Following de- 
militarization the following points should be accepted: 1) Pakistan should assure 
India unconditionally that it would deal effectively within its own borders with 
any possibility of tribal incursions into Jammu and Kashmir to the end that in no 
circumstances would tribesmen be able unlawfully to enter the state from or 
through Pakistan; 2) India and Pakistan should confirm the continued and un- 
conditional inviolability of the cease-fire line; 3) agreement should be reached 
on the basic principles of demilitarization, the reduction and redistribution of 
forces and the minimum force required for the maintenance of security and local 
law and order; and 4) a United Nations representative appointed by the Sec- 
retary-General should supervise the execution of the progressive stages in the 
reduction and redistribution of armed forces in agreement with the two govern- 
ments. Neither India or Pakistan, however, could agree to these proposals; ac- 
cordingly General McNaughton felt that further activity on his part “could not 
serve any useful purpose.” 

Four meetings of the Security Council were devoted to explanations by the 
representative of Pakistan, Sir Zafrulla Khan, and by the representative of India, 
Sir Benegal Rau, of their respective positions. Sir Zafrulla traced the history of the 
dispute from its beginnings and demonstrated that Kashmir, through economic, 
geographic, religious, defense and cultural ties and needs was naturally affiliated 
to Pakistan. The accession to India signed by Sheik Abdullah had been motivated 
by personal reasons of the ruler and had not expressed the will of the people. In 
conclusion Sir Zafrulla stated that his government was prepared to accept the 
Security Council resolutions of February 6 and April 21, 1948, the Commission 
resolutions of January 5 and August 13, 1949, the proposals of General McNaugh- 
ton with amendments, and the principle of arbitration. Sir Benegal Rau, on the 
other hand, refuted the claim that Kashmir was naturally allied with Pakistan as 
in that country “a large section of the Muslims — that is to say, a large section of 
the majority community — are themselves in favour of remaining in India” and 


16 Document S/1453. 
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that although his government agreed that the people should choose for them. 
selves it insisted that Pakistani forces be withdrawn before the bulk of the Indian 
forces prior to the plebiscite.” 

The single area of agreement between the two governments, that a free and 
impartial plebiscite alone would give a final and peaceful solution to the conflict 
and that such a plebiscite should be held as soon as possible, was the basis for g 
new proposal submitted by the representatives of Cuba, Norway, the United 
Kingdom and United States at the 467th meeting.'* The draft resolution called 
upon India and Pakistan to prepare and execute, within five months, a program 
of demilitarization on the basis of paragraph 2 of General McNaughton’s pro. 
posals, and provided for the appointment of a United Nations representative for 
the following purposes: 1) to assist in the preparation, and to supervise the im. 
plementation, of the program of demilitarization and to interpret the agreements 
reached; 2) to submit to the two governments or to the Security Council any 
suggestions likely to contribute to the solution of the dispute; 3) to exercise all of 
the powers and responsibilities devolving upon the United Nations Commission 
for India and Pakistan by reason of existing resolution and agreements; 4) to 
arrange, at the appropriate stage of demilitarization, for the assumption by the 
plebiscite administrator of the functions agreed upon previously; and 5) to report 
to the Security Council, as necessary, submitting conclusions and any desired 
recommendations. The resolution further requested the two governments to 
make sure that agreements regarding the cease-fire were observed, and “to take 
all possible measures to ensure the creation and maintenance of an atmosphere 
favorable to the promotion of further negotiations.” The United Nations Com- 
mission for India and Pakistan was to be terminated one month after India and 
Pakistan had informed the United Nations representative of their acceptance of 
the transfer of the Commission’s powers and responsibilities to him. 

While most Security Council members strongly supported the resolution, it 
was agreed to defer further discussion until representatives and the governments 
concerned had had opportunity to consider it." On March 14 the joint resolution 
was adopted by the Security Council by a vote of eight in favor and two abstain- 
ing — India, as an interested party, and Yugoslavia.*° Before the vote was taken 
Sir Benegal Rau stated that his government retained its position as regards the 
McNaughton proposals, and subject to that position accepted the resolution. He 
also assumed that “the United Nations representative will be appointed with the 
agreement of the parties, and on this assumption, my Government is ready to 
extend to him such co-operation in the discharge of his functions as lies in its 
power.” The resolution was accepted by Sir Zafrulla Khan who stated that “we 
shall do whatever may be required of us to cooperate with the United Nations 
representative and the plebiscite administrator and any other authorities and 
organs that may be appointed to carry through the objectives of this draft reso- 
lution.”2? 


17 Documents S/PV.463 through S/PV.466. 
For earlier statements by India and Pakistan see 
International Organization, Il, pp. 299-306 and 
IV, pp. 110-3. 


18 Document S/1461. 

19 Documents S/PV.467, S/PV.468. 
20 Document S/1469. 

21 Document S/PV.470. 
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The Indonesian Question 


On January 9, 1950 the United Nations Commission for Indonesia submitted 
its second interim report to the Security Council. The report covered the activities 
ofthe commission from August 5 to December 28, 1949, and dealt with the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, assistance to the parties in working out paragraph 7 of the 
Netherlands statement of May 7, 1949, on Republican civil administration, or- 
ganization of supplies and assistance in the release of political prisoners and de 
facto prisoners of war. A special report by the commission had already notified 
the Security Council of the Round Table Conference negotiations at The 
Hague.** 

As provided by the Cease Hostilities Agreement, at its first meeting on August 
9, the Central Joint Board had established thirteen Local Joint Committees to 
implement the cease hostilities orders at a local level. The committees were com- 
posed of representatives of both parties and of the United Nations Commission 
ad were responsible directly to the Central Joint Board. The delineation and 
allocation of zones of patrolling had met with serious difficulties as the armed 
forces of both sides were closely intermingled and the Republican forces were 
widely scattered throughout Java and Sumatra. This problem had been further 
aggravated by divergence of views on the definition and interpretation of the 
satus quo, the definition of armed adherents and on administrative responsibility. 
Although some local agreements were reached, several Local Joint Committees 
were obliged to refer the question of the delineation of zones to the Central Joint 
Board. 

Difficulties had also arisen in conjunction with administrative arrangements, 
supplies and communications, and a series of subcommittees had been created 
to deal with these problems. 

Three main questions had been raised in connection with the release of politi- 
cal prisoners and de facto prisoners of war. The Republicans asked that they be 
allowed to visit camps and prisons throughout Indonesia while alleging that the 
death sentences passed by the Netherlands-Indonesian courts violated paragraph 
3 of the Joint Declaration. The Netherlands requested information as to the 
status and location of chinese internees allegedly detained by the Republican 
authorities, and asserted that the Republicans had not lived up to their obligations 
of paragraph 2 of the Joint Declaration in releasing prisoners detained because of 
political affiliations or actions. It was agreed that paragraphs 1 and 2 could be 
carried out without further discussion, that lists would be exchanged of the 
prisoners released and that amnesties would be prepared under which persons 
who had been prosecuted or sentenced because of crimes resulting from the con- 
flict between the Netherlands and the Republic, would be released as soon as 
possible. 

On November 26 the Government of the Republic and the governments and 
administrations of the territories cooperating within the Federal Consultative 
Assembly established the National Preparatory Committee to make all prepara- 
tions for the impending transfer of sovereignty. Fifteen members were appointed 


22 See International Organization, IV, pp. 106-10. 
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by the Republic of Indonesia and sixteen by the Federal Consultative Assembly 


to deal with 1) establishment of the organization of the Government of the United 
States of Indonesia; 2) assumption of governmental tasks; and 3) formalities con. 
nected with the actual transfer of authority. In the meantime the administrations 
cooperating within the Federal Consultative Assembly ratified the Round Table 
Conference Agreements. The agreements in turn were also ratified by the Repub- 
lic of Indonesia on December 14 and by the Kingdom of the Netherlands op 
December 21. The representatives of the Republic and of the governments as. 
sociated with the Federal Consultative Assembly met at Batavia on December 14 
to sign a Charter stating the agreement of the governments they represented to 
the Constitution of the Republic of the United States of Indonesia as signed at 
Scheveningen on October 29, 1949. The transfer of sovereignty formally took 
place on December 27, 1949 at Amsterdam. 

By virtue of its terms of reference, and in accordance with the Covering Reso- 
lution of the Round Table Conference the Commission was further to observe 
and assist in the implementation of the agreements reached at The Hague. 


The Palestine Question 


On February 20, 1950 the Chief of Staff of the Truce Supervision Organization, 
Brigadier General W. E. Riley, submitted to the Security Council a report on the 
activities of the Mixed Armistice Commissions in Palestine. In general, it was 
stated, the work done by the four commissions had been reasonably successful 


so far. The main tasks given the commissions were to 1) avoid any resumption of 


hostilities; 2) arrange for the exchange of prisoners of war; 3) to establish perma- 
nent armistice demarcation lines in accordance with the printiples of the General 
Armistice Agreements; and 4) carry out specific provisions of the armistice agree- 
ments “with a view of facilitating the transition to a permanent peace in Pales- 
tine.” 

Egyptian-Israeli Mixed Armistice Commission: The commission supervised the 
evacuation of Egyptian troops who had been surrounded in El Faluja during the 
fighting in the fall of 1948, and arranged for and supervised a mass exchange of 
prisoners of war. The two most difficult problems handled by the commission con- 
cerned the delineation of areas in which only defensive forces were permitted by 
the armistice agreement, and the supervision of demarcation lines bordering the 
narrow strip of land around Gaza held by Egyptian forces. The first problem was 
eventually referred to a Special Committee composed of General Riley and one 
member each of the Egyptian and Israeli delegations at Rhodes, and satisfactory 
agreement was reached. Discussion of the determination of the line separating 
western and eastern fronts in the Negev was continued in the commission during 
the period under review. The commission further established and guarded the de- 
marcation line separating the Gaza strip from the Israeli-held Negev area, and 
handled complaints submitted by both sides, although theoretically they were 
beyond the scope of the general armistice agreement. 

Hashemite Jordan Kingdom — Israeli Mixed Armistice Commission: Meetings 


23 Document S/1449. 
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of the commission were primarily devoted to the drawing and controlling of some 
500 kilometres of demarcation lines and the fate of Palestinian Arabs affected by 
the redrawing of the lines. The report stated that “generally the re-arrangement of 
the demarcation line was carried out satisfactorily and without serious incidents 
thanks to the understanding and the co-operation of both parties.” The most im- 

t of the disputes which arose over whether or not Arabs living in the 
villages at the time of transfer should be permitted to remain in Israeli-controlled 
territory, was a case in which Jordan complained, in June 1949, against the ex- 
pulsion of about 1500 Arabs civilians from the Baqa el Gharbyia area in central 
Palestine. Following investigation the commission decided by majority vote that 
Israel had violated the general armistice agreement. A committee of both parties 
later attempted to find a solution to the problem of how many of the expelled 
civilians should be permitted to return permanently to their villages. The liqui- 
dation of no man’s land was successfully accomplished all along the line with the 
exception of Jerusalem proper and the area immediately northwest of the city. 
The problem of liquidating the last no man’s land and of drawing satisfactory 
demarcation lines within Jerusalem remained problems of the commission and of 
the Special Committee. 

Syrian-Israeli Mixed Armistice Commission: Practically all of the work of the 
commission was centered around the problems of the demilitarized zone which 
had been established because of the differing viewpoints as to the disposal of the 
areas within the boundaries of the former British Mandate which were occupied 
by Syrian troops. The disputes concerning the zone followed three general lines: 
1) establishment of old and the rebuilding of new settlements; 2) the number of 
civilians to be readmitted to the area; and 3) the removal of military installations 
in the area. 

Israeli-Lebanon Mixed Armistice Commission: As compared with the other 
commissions the work of the Israeli-Lebanon Mixed Armistice Commission was 
relatively simple as there was no major argument about the establishment of de- 
marcation lines, prisoners of war had been exchanged immediately after the 
armistice and nearly all the missing persons in either country had been located. 
Both countries cooperated fully in such tasks as the removal of mines and the 
demolition of forbidden fortifications. 

Refugees: The four mixed armistice commissions also assisted in the imple- 
mentation of an agreement between Israel and the four neighboring states on 
the reunion of certain Arab refugees with family members in Israel. The chair- 
men of the commissions made arrangements with the authorities of both sides for 
the return to Israel of family members from Lebanon, Jordan and Egypt. During 
the period under review discussions were being held with the Syrian authorities.** 


Regulation and Reduction of Armaments 


A French draft proposal on regulation and reduction of armaments was adopted 
on January 17, 1950 by a vote of 9 in favor, none against, none abstaining and 
one member not voting. The resolution as adopted declared the intention of the 


24 Document S$ /1459. See also this issue, p. 261. 
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Security Council to transmit the General Assembly resolution of December 5 
1949*° on the regulation and reduction of conventional armaments to the Cun: 
mission for Conventional Armaments “for further study in accordance with the 
Commission’s plan of work.”2¢ Although the substance of the resolution did not 
generate much discussion, the Yugoslav representative (Bebler) felt that it should 
not be debated or a vote taken as “two permanent members of the Securj 

Council are not represented in this chamber” — the Soviet and, he claimed, the 
Chinese, delegations — and “the draft resolution before us represents the ideas of 


only one of the groups of countries in the Organization.” This thesis was rejected 
however.?? 


25 Document S/1429. For summary of reso- 26 Document S/1445. 
lution, see International Organization, ar. FA. 27 Document S/PV.462. 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


The Economic and Social Council met at Lake Success for its tenth session 
from February 7 to March 6, 1950, to consider a provisional agenda of 41 items. 
In addition to considering a large number of reports from its subsidiary bodies, 
the Council was to review the general world economic situation, discuss the eco- 
nomic development of under-developed countries, including methods of financ- 
ing, consider Council relations with inter-governmental and non-governmental 
organizations, and survey forced labor and the problem of trade union rights and 
freedom of association. Hernan Santa Cruz (Chile) was elected to the presidency 
of the Council by acclamation.? 

On the recommendation of its Agenda Committee,? the Council deferred con- 
sideration of the following items: the reports of the ad hoc committee on the 
proposed Economic Commission for the Middle East, the report of the Transport 
and Communications Commission on inland transport in the middle east, the elec- 
tion of three members to the Economic Board for Palestine, the discussion of 
problems of the economic development and social advancement of the former 
Italian colonies, and the question of procedure for the study of world oil resources. 

Neither the Soviet Union, Poland or Czechoslovakia participated in the work 
of the tenth session in protest against the presence of the representative of the 
Chinese Nationalist Government.*® 


Economic and Employment Problems 


Economic and Employment Commission: The fifth session of the Economic 


, and Employment Commission met at Lake Success from January 18 to 30, 1950, 


under the chairmanship of the Australian representative (Wilson). Because of the 
presence on the commission of the Chinese Nationalist representative, the delega- 
tions of the Byelorussian USSR, Czechoslovakia, Poland and the USSR did not 
participate in the work of the session. In view of the uncertainty of the future 
status of the Subcommissions on Economic and Employment Stability and on 
Economic Development, a question which ECOSOC was to consider at its tenth 


| session, the commission deferred the selection of members of these commissions. 


The principal item on the commission’s agenda was a report on National and 
International Measures for Full Employment, prepared by a group of experts 
appointed by the Secretary-General.* Although scheduled to recommend action 
to ECOSOC on the basis of this report, the commission was unable to do so since 
the report had not been made available to the members of the commission in 
sufficient time and the commission, therefore, confined itself to a preliminary 
examination of the report. The commission agreed in general that the report 


1 Economic and Social Council Official Records 4 Document E/1584. For commission discus- 
(5th year, 10th session), p. 3. sion of the report, see documents E/CN.1/ 
2 Document E/1570. SR.93 through E/CN.1/SR.101. 


8Economic and Social Council Official Rec- 
ords (5th year, 10th session), p. 3. 
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properly emphasized 1) the importance of domestic measures not only in the | 
maintenance of full employment and in the raising of national standards of living | 
but also in the attainment of satisfactory international economic relations anq | 
an expanding world economy; 2) the need for the elimination of the present 
“structural imbalance in international trade and payments” and the network of 
trade barriers; 3) the importance of the economic development of under-de. 
veloped areas; 4) the requirement of a larger and more stable flow of international 
investment for the more effective utilization of the world’s resources and for the 
maintenance of equilibrium in international trade and payments, as well as for the 
maintenance of a high level of demand in the industrialized countries; and 5) the 
necessity of devising means by which the international spread of unemployment 
resulting from cyclical fluctuations of effective demand might be avoided, 
Whereas the report was concerned chiefly with unemployment resulting from 3 


deficient effective demand, the commission stressed as well the importance of } 


counteracting structural unemployment and unemployment arising out of a lack 
of complementary resources and recommended that further attention be given to 
the problem of international migration in this respect. 

The commission drew the notice of the Council to the domestic measures which 
the report proposed for economic stability and full employment. Among these 
were 1) the establishing of a full employment target, a measure which the com- 
mission felt required further examination and study, particularly with reference 
to the under-developed areas of the world; 2) a continuing program for full em- 
ployment and economic stability on a national level, with greater emphasis upon 
wage-price relations, antimonopoly policies and the possibility of stabilization of 
the incomes of primary producers through national and international commodity 
stabilization schemes, as factors in the maintenance of a stable volume of national 
and international demand; 3) automatic compensatory measures in the event of 
unemployment, a device with regard to which the members of the commission 
expressed some reservation, especially as to the practicability of the complete 
formulation in advance and the automatic operation of such measures as would 
be designed to raise employment to the pre-determined target level; 4) the en- 
suring of the stability of the price level and the prevention of inflationary tenden- 
cies. On an international level, the commission noted that the experts had recon- 
mended such measures as a program to establish a new equilibrium in world 
trade. Here the commission expressed its uncertainty as to the practicability of 
the “particular proposals advanced by the experts for achieving this objective’ 
and stressed its opinion, with reference to the recommendation for creation of an 
Expert Advisory Commission under the Economic and Social Council, that “there 
are enough international institutions and other machinery in existence or in the 
process of creation through which the necessary initiative could be taken . . 
for the co-ordination of national policies in respect of international trade and 
payments.” The Economic and Employment Commission agreed that “an inm- 
creasing and stable flow of international investment both for the purpose of ac- 
celerating the economic development of under-developed areas as well as for the 
achievement of a smoothly operating system of international trade, is an essential 
factor for the attainment of a stable and expanding world economy,” although it 
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was divided as to the relative merits of national and/or international lending 
machinery to accomplish this purpose. The commission commented in detail 
upon the proposals of the experts for the stabilization of the flow of international 
trade, again agreeing in principle with the objectives of the proposals but unable 
“to satisfy itself as to certain major aspects of the specific proposal.”® 

The report of the Economic and Employment Commission and the experts’ 
report on full employment were considered jointly by ECOSOC at its tenth ses- 
sion. In general, the representatives of the industrial countries stressed their 
governments’ particular concern with the maintenance of a high employment 
level; the delegates of the smaller countries pointed out the effect of international 
trade on their domestic prosperity; and members representing under-developed 
areas noted the importance to their economies of stable commodity prices. On 
February 21, 1950, the Council unanimously approved a resolution which 1) 
called upon Member governments and interested specialized and non-govern- 
mental agencies to take appropriate measures to facilitate wide-spread public 
discussion of the report in the various Member countries; 2) requested the mem- 
bers of the Council to submit to its eleventh session their views on the report’s 
proposals; and 3) requested the Secretary-General to obtain and circulate to the 
eleventh session the opinions of interested non-governmental organizations on 
the report.® 

World Economic Situation: A Secretariat report on Major Economic Changes 
in 1949 was discussed by the Council together with the agenda item relating to 
the economic situation in Africa. Representatives of Belgium (Masoin), Denmark 
(Iversen), the United Kingdom (Smith) and the United States (Thorp) expressed 
the opinion that the report in general presented a somewhat pessimistic picture 
of the world’s economy; and representatives of other Council members (Brazil, 
Canada, Chile, France and India) emphasized the disequilibrium prevailing in 
international trade and in the international balance of payments. At the conclu- 
sion of its discussions, the Council on February 28 adopted a resolution taking 
note of the report and, by a vote of 14 to 1, on March 2 requested the Secretary- 
General to include in the world economic report scheduled for submission to the 
twelfth session of ECOSOC a section devoted exclusively to economic conditions 
in Africa.® 

Economic Commission for Europe: In a report released on January 3, 1950, 
European Steel Trends in the Setting of the World Market, the Secretariat of ECE 
stated that European steel production in 1953 was likely to result in a surplus of 
eight million tons. Such shortages as presently existed in Europe, the report 
pointed out, resulted not from a deficiency of production but from payments 
difficulties arising either from a lack of potential investments in steel-consuming 
enterprises or from a lack of suitable currencies with which to purchase required 
steel. For these reasons, potential demand still could not be met and the European 
economic scene was, paradoxically, a picture of unutilized capacity and unsatis- 


5 Document E/1600-E/CN.1/79. 7 Document E/1601. 

6 Document E/1639. For Council discussion of 8 Document E/1649. For Council discussion 
these items, see Economic and Social Council of these items, see Economic and Social Council 
Official Records (5th year, 10th session), p. 75— Official Records (5th year, 10th session), p. 105— 
1038. 129, 165-171. 
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fied demand. The report warned against the dangers inherent in the efforts of 
most European nations to achieve self-sufficiency in steel, declaring that these ef. 
forts would result by 1953 in “cut-throat” competition which might well drive 
from the market effective producers who relied on a high proportion of export 
trade. In order to avert these consequences, the report proposed 1) the applica- 
tion of coordinated measures to increase steel consumption when signs of under. 
consumption or recession appeared; 2) the coordination of steel investment and 
steel production programs to ensure an over-all satisfactory level of crude stee] 
output and an adequate supply in each of the principal categories of rolled- or 
drawn-steel products; 3) cooperation to guarantee adequate supplies of good 
quality and inexpensive raw materials for steel making; 4) a wide exchange of in- 
formation on improvement in steel-producing techniques and on measures to in- 
crease production; and 5) a study of the evolution of European and world market 
situations from the point of view of steel production and consumption.° 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: During its tenth session, 
ECOSOC considered the action required as a result of the resolutions passed at 
the fifth session of the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East.?° On 
February 13, the Council unanimously approved resolutions 1) urging that the 
proposed expansion of activities in the field of inland transport and technical as- 
sistance be commenced without delay, 2) recommending that the funds needed 
for the implementation of ECAFE’s 1950 program be made available, 3) drawing 
the attention of ECAFE to the arrangements made by the Council for a continu- 
ing review of the implementation of the recommendations of both ECOSOC and 
ECAFE in economic and social fields, and 4) recommending that ECAFE meet 
either in plenary session or as a Committee of the Whole at Bangkok in May 1950 
prior to its sixth session scheduled for Lahore, Pakistan."! 


Technical Assistance for Economic Development 


Third Progress Report of the Secretary-General on Operations under the Tech- 
nical Assistance Program: On December 28, 1949, the Secretary-General issued 
a report on the first year’s operation of the Technical Assistance Program inaugu- 
rated under General Assembly resolution 200(III).1* In introducing the report, 
the Secretary-General summarized the program as “an inter-related group of 
services from among which governments of under-developed countries can select 
the type of service most likely to be of direct and lasting benefit to them.” It was 
reported to the Council that by an Assembly resolution of November 16, 1949, 
annual provision for financing TAP would be included in the regular budget of 
the United Nations, thus freeing activities under the program from “the restraints 
imposed by the financial necessity of completing activities within a calendar 


9 Document E/ECE/112-E/ECE/Steel/42. 

10 For a summary of the fifth session of 
ECAFE, see International Organization, IV, p. 
117. 

11 Document E/1622. For Council discussion 
of the resolutions approved at the fifth session of 
ECAFE, see Economic and Social Council Offi- 


cial Records (5th year, 10th session), p. 27. 

12 The text of the Assembly resolution appears 
in Document A/810, p. 38. For a summary of 
the resolution, see International Organization, 
III, p. 66. The Secretary-General’s report appears 
as Document E/1576, from which the following 
summary is taken. 
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year”; and that the Assembly, on the same date, had endorsed the expanded 
program of technical assistance recommended by the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil at its ninth session.’* The report described the implementation of the program 
as follows: 1) fellowships for the training abroad of experts from under-developed 
countries had been awarded to 68 of the 152 national candidates, principally in 
such fields as economic planning, public administration, fiscal methods, telecom- 
munications, transportation, and electricity production, at a total cost of $166,500; 
2) expert advice on economic development had been made available to thirteen 
governments at a projected total cost of $280,000; and 3) $55,000 had been ex- 
pended in the dissemination of technical information. In summary, the total cost 
of completion of activities initiated during 1949 was estimated at $501,000, of 
which approximately one-half had been contributed by recipient countries. 

Methods of Financing Economic Development: A report prepared by the Sec- 
retariat on the financing of economic development was submitted to the tenth 
session of the Economic and Social Council. In preparing the report, account was 
taken of the report of the third session of the Subcommission on Economic De- 
velopment concerning the problems of financing,‘ of comments submitted by 
the International Bank, the International Monetary Fund, and the International 
Chamber of Commerce, and of reports and statements from FAO and ILO.*® 
Dealing with domestic measures of financing, the report named, among others: 
1) the increase of voluntary domestic savings; 2) the utilization of domestic sav- 
ings and financial institutions; 3) correct and carefully deliberated guidance of 
the use of savings; 4) taxation or “forced savings for investment”; 5) direct import 
and export controls; and 6) utilization of the proceeds of foreign trade and the 
promotion of exports. Methods of foreign financing included in the report were 
1) direct utilization of foreign capital investments; 2) the stimulation of imports of 
foreign capital by according relief from existing or potential taxation; 3) assur- 
ances of non-discrimination and “fair” treatment of private foreign investments; 
and 4) provision to the potential investor of greater security against risks not 
normally present in the case of domestic investment through such methods as 
guarantees of the convertibility of the currency of the debtor country, under- 
writing against the insolvency of private debtor enterprises, and assurances 
against the failure of governmental machinery to provide funds required for 
servicing of loans to governments. 

Discussion at the Tenth Session of the Council: In discussing the problems of 
technical assistance at its tenth session, the Council had before it the Secretary- 
General’s report on TAP, the report on financing economic development, a reso- 
lution of the fourth session of the General Assembly recommending that ECOSOC 
give urgent attention to the problem of economic development in its social as 
well as economic aspects,'* and a second Assembly resolution recommending that 
in the future Council studies on development give further consideration to such 


13 For a summary of the expanded program on problems of financing, see International Or- 
and the Council’s discussion of and action upon ganization, III, p. 508. 


it, see International Organization, III, p. 505, 15 The report appears under Sales No. 1949. 
673. II.B.4. 
14 For a summary of the discussion and report 16 Document A/1104. 
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questions as international and commercial policies which might influence the 
the process of development.'? The Council took note of the first year of operation 
under TAP and unanimously expressed satisfaction with the progress so far 
achieved.** In five meetings devoted to the financing of economic development, 
Council members generally agreed that the under-developed countries should 
base their development primarily upon their domestic resources; at the same time, 
the Council recognized that private foreign investment, necessarily protected by 
adequate guarantees, could play an important role once the difficulties arising 
from the inconvertibility of currencies were resolved. ECOSOC unanimously 
adopted a resolution deciding that the Subcommission on Economic Devel 
ment should meet in 1950 to formulate practical recommendations for the finane- 
ing of economic development and to make such recommendations available to 
the Council in time for discussion at the eleventh session. The Subcommission on 
Economic Development scheduled its fourth session to meet at Lake Success on 
April 17 to discuss these recommendations.*® 

Technical Assistance Board: The first meeting of the Technical Assistance 
Board was held at Lake Success on February 23 and 24, 1950, to make prepara- 
tions for a Technical Assistance Conference expected to meet later in the year. 
TAB discussed its own organization and rules of procedure, the plans for an ex- 
ecutive staff, and the general problems of administering and coordinating the 
technical assistance program. The board, constituted by the Administrative Com- 
mittee on Coordination, consisted of the administrative heads of the specialized 
agencies participating in the expanded program. Manuel Perez-Guererro (Mexico) 
was appointed Executive Secretary of TAB by the Secretary-General (Lie) on 
December 16, 1949.?° 


Human Rights 


Commission on Human Rights: A lengthy agenda was placed before the Com- 
mission on Human Rights at the opening of its sixth session on March 27. Major 
agenda items concerned 1) the draft International Covenant on Human Rights 
and measures for its implementation; 2) the right of petition; 3) the handling of 
communications; 4) the report of the Subcommission on the Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and the Protection of Minorities on its second and third sessions;** 
5) the resolutions of the ninth session of ECOSOC pertaining to human rights, 
particularly the rights of women; 6) the question of the continuing validity of 
minorities treaties and declarations; 7) the right of asylum; and 8) old age rights. 
Consideration of the draft International Covenant on Human Rights and its im- 
plementation involved discussion by the commission of the covenant proper 
(Annexes I and II of the report of the commission on its fifth session)*? and of the 
comments of governments on the draft, including proposed additional articles, 
the draft resolutions of the second session of the Subcommission on the Preven- 


17 Document A/1105. For Council discussion 20 United Nations Press Release TA/l. 
of technical assistance, see Economic and Social 21 For a summary of the third session of the 
Council Official Records (5th year, 10th session), Subcommission on the Prevention of Discrimina- 
p. 27, 171-185. tion, see this issue, p. 281. 

18 Document E/1623. 22 Document E/1371. 


19 Document E/CN.1/Sub.3/27. 
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tion of Discrimination;** the proposals on implementation resulting from the fifth 
session of the commission itself;** and the replies of governments to the question- 
naire on measures of implementation and their comments on the commission’s 
proposals. In addition, the sixth session of the commission was to deal with certain 
documents referred to it by the General Assembly and ECOSOC in connection 
with the covenant, including 1) the Freedom of Association and Protection of the 
Right to Organize Convention of 1948 and the resolutions on international ma- 
chinery safeguarding freedom of association adopted at the 31st International 
Labor Conference; 2) the ECOSOC resolution on the infringement of trade union 
rights, approved at the eighth session of the Council; 3) a resolution adopted at 
the Council’s ninth session on the proposed survey of forced labor and measures 
for its abolition; and 4) the draft Convention on Freedom of Information and an 
accompanying General Assembly resolution of October 20, 1949,?5 requesting the 
Commission on Human Rights to include in the draft covenant adequate pro- 
visions on freedom of information.?¢ 

Five resolutions were adopted by the tenth session of ECOSOC with respect 
to the work of the Commission on Human Rights and general problems within 
the competence of the commission. The first of these took formal note of the re- 
port on the fifth session of the commission. A second, dealing with communica- 


, tions concerning human rights, requested the preparation and communication by 


the Secretary-General of certain confidential and non-confidential lists and sum- 
maries of communications and the notification of member states of any communi- 
cation with explicit reference to that state or to territories under its jurisdiction. 
A third Council resolution adopted on February 17 requested the Commission on 
Human Rights to reconsider the form of the Yearbook on Human Rights and to 
include in future issues the texts of basic laws on human rights with respect to 
non-self-governing and trust territories, as wel] as metropolitan territories. With 
reference to the provisional questionnaire of the Trusteeship Council, ECOSOC 
proposed that that Council take into consideration the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights in the revision of the questionnaire and that the Council urge the 
administering authorities to continue to secure effective recognition and ob- 
servance of the rights and freedoms of the declaration among the peoples of the 
trust territories under their administration. The final ECOSOC resolution on 
human rights requested the Trusteeship Council to consider the advisability of 
keeping ECOSOC informed of such violations of the full enjoyment of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms as might come to the attention of the Council.?" 

Subcommission on the Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minor- 
ities: The Subcommission on the Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of 
Minorities met for its third session from January 9 to 27, 1950. Neither the USSR 
representative nor the delegate from Poland participated in the work of the com- 
mission since the subcommission, by a vote of 9 to 2, found itself without the 
power to act upon a Soviet proposal to expel from membership the representative 
of the Chinese Nationalist Government (Chang). A representative of the Com- 


23 Document E/CN.4/351, p. 25. 26 Document E/CN.4/356. 
24 Document E/1371. 27 Document E/1634. 
25 Document A/1035. 
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mission on the Status of Women (Kenyon) was present at those sessions of the / 


subcommission at which discrimination on the basis of sex was discussed. In q 
general resolution on discrimination the subcommission recommended the Com. 
mission on Human Rights request the Secretary-General to make arrangements 
with governments to furnish examples of legislation, judicial decisions and other 
methods which had been found helpful in preventing discrimination in the 
fields covered by the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. In a second resoly. 
tion specifically concerned with educational measures to prevent discrimination, 
the subcommission expressed the opinion that “more lasting and more positive re. 
sults in preventing discrimination are attainable in the school than in other social 
spheres.” Accordingly, the subcommission called upon ECOSOC to request al] 
Members to take steps to eliminate all forms of discrimination from their schools 


and to commend UNESCO for its work toward 1) the improvement of textbooks 


and teaching materials to prevent the creation of prejudice leading to discrimina. 
tion, 2) the training of educators through seminars to avoid an attitude on the part 
of the teacher conducive to the formation of prejudice, and 3) the publication 
and distribution of selected materials for such seminars which could be of use 
both to teachers and, in connection with adult education, the public in general.” 

Turning to a discussion of the protection of minorities, the subcommission 


reached agreement upon a definition of a minority as “only those non-dominant ’ 


groups in a population which possess and wish to preserve stable ethnic, religious 
or linguistic traditions or characteristics markedly different from those of the rest 
of the population,” thus avoiding in the definition the term “racial” which the 


subcommission stated was not based upon scientific facts and tended to become | 
indistinct as a result of evolutionary processes, intermarriage and changes in ideas | 


or beliefs about race. Two other requirements of a minority were determined by 
the subcommission: 1) a minority must include a number of persons sufficient by 


themselves to develop the characteristics of the general definition; and 2) the » 


members of a minority must be loyal to the state of which they may be nationals, 
A committee of three members was then appointed to improve upon the classifi- 
cation of minorities contained in the Secretary-General’s memorandum on mi- 
nority groups.”® For inclusion in the proposed International Covenant on Human 
Rights a clause was drafted guaranteeing that “Persons belonging to ethnic, 
religious, or linguistic minorities shall not be denied the right, in community with 
other members of their group, to enjoy their own culture, to profess and practice 
their own religion, or to use their own language.” The subcommission then reiter- 
ated its opinion that “an international court or tribunal still remains the most 
effective guarantee of human rights” but noted that if such a step was not im- 
mediately feasible “the next most effective method of securing the prevention of 
discrimination and the protection of minorities . . . would be the establishment 


of a single, permanent and non-political body having broad powers of supervision | 


and conciliation.”°° 
Freedom of Information: On February 13 the Economic and Social Council 
transmitted to the Commission on Human Rights without comment the General 


28 Document E/CN.4/358 through E/CN.4/ 29 Document E/CN.4/Sub.2/85. 
Sub.2/117. 30 Document E/CN.4/358-E/CN.4/Sub.2/117, 
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Assembly resolution of October 20, 1949, by which the Assembly decided to 

ne further action on the draft Convention on Freedom of Information and 
requested the commission to include adequate provisions on freedom of informa- 
tion in the draft International Covenant on Human Rights.*! 


Labor and Social Problems 


Forced Labor and Measures for Its Abolition: On February 27 and 28, the 
Council discussed the existence of forced labor and measures which might be 
taken toward its abolition. Representatives of the American Federation of Labor 
(Sender), the World Federation of Trade Unions (Daillo) and the International 
Confederation of Christian Trade Unions (Vanistendaal) appeared before the 
Council during the consideration of this item. Miss Sender (AFL) emphasized the 
importance of the problem which her organization had placed upon the Council’s 
agenda, charging that forced labor was a vital factor in the planned economy of 
the Soviet Union. Mr. Daillo (WFTU) in turn asserted that forced labor was the 
particular characteristic of imperialism in all its manifestations. Although most 
of the members of ECOSOC declared their willingness to cooperate in an im- 
partial inquiry, providing the USSR would also permit investigations in its 
territory, the Council decided, on the basis of a United States proposal and in 
view of the absence of Soviet representation, to defer the question of the establish- 
ment of an impartial inquiry commission on forced labor until its twelfth session 
in February 1951.*? 

Slavery: The Ad Hoc Committee on Slavery, appointed by the Secretary- 
General pursuant to a resolution of the ninth session of the Economic and Social 
Council, opened its first session at Lake Success on February 13, 1950, and sub- 
mitted an interim report to the Council on February 20. On the agenda of the 
committee were the following major items: 1) survey of the field of slavery and 
other institutions or customs resembling slavery; 2) assessment of the nature and 
extent of slavery and analogous institutions and practices; 3) suggestions as to 
methods of attacking the problem; and 4) suggestions as to an appropriate division 
of responsibility for the problem as among the various organs of the United Na- 
tions. The committee decided to submit to governments of Member states a 
questionnaire on slavery and similar institutions, in the preparation of which 
reference was made to various similar instruments used by the League of Nations, 
the provisional questionnaire of the Trusteeship Council, the questionnaire on 
legal status and treatment of women, and a draft questionnaire prepared by the 
United Kingdom and United States members of the committee (Greenidge and 
Lasker). Though its work was not completed at the time of its first report to 
ECOSOC, the committee requested the Council to approve the submission of the 
questionnaire and to schedule a second session of the committee for the late 
summer of 1950 and a third session early in 1951 to consider the responses to the 
questionnaire and to prepare a final report.** Subsequently the Council on March 


81 Document E/1620. Economic and Social Council Official Records 
82 For Council discussion of forced labor, see (5th year, 10th session), p. 151-165. 
83 Document E/1617. 
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6 returned the questionnaire to the ad hoc committee, instructing the committee 
to revise the questionnaire in the light of the Council’s discussion and authorizing 
the committee to transmit the revised questionnaire to members and non-mem- 
bers of the United Nations. The Council decided that the next session of the com- 
mittee should not be held before November 1950 and that its final report should 
be made to ECOSOC sometime in 1951.** 

Trade Union Rights: On February 17, 1950, the Economic and Social Council 
noted with approval the decision of the 110th session of the ILO Governing Body 
to establish an international Fact-Finding and Conciliation Commission on Free- 
dom of Association.** Considering this action of ILO to correspond with the in- 
tent of a Council resolution on freedom of information taken at ECOSOC’s ninth 
session** and declaring the proposed commission “likely to prove the most effec- 
tive way of safeguarding trade union rights,” the Council accepted on behalf of 
the United Nations the services of ILO and its conciliation commission in this 
field. In addition ECOSOC decided to forward to the ILO Governing Body for 
referral to the commission all allegations of infringements on trade union rights 
received from governments or trade union or employers’ organizations against 
states members of ILO, subject to the following procedure: 1) before acting upon 
allegations against states Members of the United Nations but not members of 
ILO, the Secretary-General would seek the consent of the government involved; 
2) upon obtaining such consent, the allegations would then be transmitted to the 
commission through the Governing Body; and 3) in the absence of such consent, 
the Economic and Social Council would itself consider taking appropriate meas- 
ures designed to safeguard the rights involved in the particular case. The Coun- 
cil further requested that ILO refer to ECOSOC allegations against a Member 
of the United Nations not a member of ILO, make suitable arrangements permit- 
ting the conciliation commission to transmit to the Council any reports on such 
cases, and include in the annual report of ILO to the United Nations an account 
of the work of the commission.*7 

Two members of the Council (Canada and India) abstained from voting on the 
adoption of the resolution because of its provisions regarding the handling of 
complaints; Australia voted against the resolution on the ground that its funda- 
mental defect was in the establishment of machinery for the enforcement of 
trade union rights without defining the rights to be so enforced. An Australian 
amendment to qualify the words “trade union rights” in all cases with the phrase 
“internationally recognized” was rejected by the Council in the consideration of 
the resolution.** 

Social Commission: The fifth session of the Social Commission, having opened 
at Lake Success on December 5, 1949, adjourned on December 15 after pre- 
paring and adopting for submission to the tenth session of ECOSOC a report on 
its activities and work.4° The commission surveyed its work program for 1950, 


84 Document E/1650. 

35 For further information on the conciliation 
commission, see this issue, p. 319. 

36 See International Organization, III, p. 679. 

87 Document E/1641. 

38 For Council discussion of the question of 
trade union rights, see Economic and Social 


Council Official Records (5th year, 10th session), 
p. 71-74. ’ 
39 For a summary of the agenda of the Social 
Commission and of the preliminary work of its 
fifth session, see International Organization, IV, 
p. 118. 
40 Document E/1568-E/CN.5/185. 
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outlining the activities which it felt to be its primary and principal responsibilities, 
those in which it had a basic responsibility complementary to that of other agen- 
cies, and those which it considered to be routine within the field of responsibility 
of the commission. In a series of draft resolutions recommended for approval by 
the Economic and Social Council were detailed work programs in the fields of 
housing and town and country planning, prevention of crime and treatment of 
offenders, and family, youth and child welfare. 

The Economic and Social Council on February 17 adopted two resolutions on 
the report of the Social Commission’s fifth session. The first endorsed the work 
program of the commission for 1950 with respect to the prevention of crime and 
the treatment of offenders, family and child welfare, and social aspects of the 
rehabilitation of the physically handicapped, and urged the commission at its 
sixth session to give urgent attention to the study of the continuing needs of 
children and to make specific recommendations in that field to the eleventh ses- 
sion of ECOSOC. A second resolution approved the 1950 work program of the 
commission in the field of housing and town and country planning, requested the 
commission to concentrate its attention in the future on the establishment of 
priorities in favor of a few items from which positive results might be obtained, 
and requested the Secretary-General to promote and intensify cooperation al- 
ready established with the various specialized agencies and other organizations 
in carrying out the work program.*? 

The sixth session of the Social Commission was scheduled to open at Lake Suc- 
cess on April 3, 1950. In addition to consideration of its long-range work pro- 
gram,*? the commission was to deal with an agenda of twelve items, including 
1) the question of migration, particularly of assistance to indigent aliens and the 
report on the commission’s consultations with non-governmental organizations 
concerned with migration;** 2) advisory social welfare services, including a prog- 
tess report on work undertaken in that field and recommendations of the Sec- 
retary-General with regard to international exchange of social welfare personnel, 
training for social work, and methods of social welfare administration; 3) social 
rehabilitation of the physically handicapped; 4) additional consideration of the 
problems of family, youth and child welfare, of prevention of crime and treatment 
of offenders, and of traffic in persons; and 5) such social projects as could be 
provided by the United Nations as a part of the program of technical assistance 
for economic development.** 

Traffic in Obscene Publications: With the signature of Hungary of the Protocol 
of November 12, 1947, the United Nations on February 2, 1950, became legally 
responsible for carrying out the provisions of the Convention of 1923 for the 
suppression of traffic in obscene publications. Powers formerly exercised by the 
League of Nations were transferred to the United Nations under the terms of the 
Protocol of 1947 which Hungary’s signature brought into force.* 

Control of Narcotic Drugs: Meeting in Ankara, Turkey, from November 21 to 
December 7, 1949, an ad hoc committee of the Commission on Narcotic Drugs 


41 Document E/1631. 44 Document E/CN.5/187. 
42 Document E/CN.5/189. 45 United Nations Bulletin, VIII, p. 160. 
43 Document E/CN.5/192. 
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took the initial step toward limiting production and distribution of opium to 
legitimate medical and scientific requirements. Of the principal opium-produe. 
ing nations invited to participate in the work of the committee, India, Iran, Turkey 
and Yugoslavia were represented; the Soviet Union did not attend, expressing 
the opinion that the conclusion of such a limitation agreement was not necessary 
at the present time. The detailed interim agreement drafted by the committee 
provided 1) that future limitations would be based on estimates of opium re. 
quirements furnished annually by the governments concerned; 2) that gover. 
mental opium monopolies should operate on a generally uniform pattern in each 
opium-producing nation which should become a party to the future agreement; 
3) that a non-profit International Purchasing and Selling Agency should be cre- 
ated under the United Nations with the exclusive right to buy opium from the 
producing countries which in turn would, through their government monopolies, 
be obligated to sell exclusively to that agency; 4) that all sales of raw opium to 
countries producing derivatives for medical or scientific purposes would be made 
from the proposed agency. Policy decisions concerning the commercial opera- 
tions of the agency would be taken by a coordinating authority composed or 
representative of the opium-producing and consuming countries and might per- 
tain to such questions as the price of opium, the apportionment of the amount to 
be sold annually to the agency by each of the governmental monopolies, the levels 
of stock to be maintained by the agency, and sanctions to be applied in the event 
of violations of the agreement. The committee recommended that a meeting of 
representatives of interested countries be held during the forthcoming session 
of the Commission on Narcotic Drugs, scheduled to open at Lake Success on 
April 10, to work out a draft interim agreement which could be opened for 
signature at the next regular session of the General Assembly.*® 

In a memorandum of February 23, the Secretary-General reported to the 


Council that a request of the Swiss Government that “Ipecopan”, a synthetic 


narcotic coming within the scope of the international conventions on narcotic 
drugs, be exempted from the provisions of those conventions, had been rejected 
by the World Health Organization.‘’ The Secretary-General requested that this 
decision of WHO be authorized by ECOSOC for transmission to the Swiss 
Government. The Council upheld the decision of WHO in a resolution of 
March 3.48 


Transport, Communications and Population Matters 


Transport and Communications Commission: The fourth session of the Trans- 
port and Communications Commission, scheduled to open at Lake Success on 
March 27, 1950, was to implement decisions of the Economic and Social Coun- 


cil, taken at the ninth session, relating to barriers to the international transport of | 


goods, unification of maritime tonnage measurements, problems of maritime 
shipping affecting Latin America, and the applications of certain non-govern- 
mental organizations for consultative status. Work to be undertaken as a result 


46 Ibid., p. 94. 48 United Nations Bulletin, VIII, p. 280. 
47 Document E/1632/Rev.2. 
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of resolutions approved by earlier sessions of ECOSOC included the general 
question of transport statistics, coordination of inland transport, and interna- 
tional road transport. With reference to this last question, the commission was 
to concern itself particularly with the results of the United Nations Conference 
on Road and Motor Transport*® and the question of a uniform system of road 
signs and signals which had been referred to the commission by the tenth ses- 
sion of the Council.°° During the same session, the commission was to discuss 
reports of the Secretary-General relating to 1) passports and frontier formalities; 
2) further developments in the general field of transportation; 3) developments 
in the field of inland transport within the framework of ECE, ECAFE and ECLA 
and in the middle eastern and African regions; 4) coordination of the activities 
of the specialized agencies falling within the commission’s competence; 5) the 
status of ratifications of the convention establishing the Intergovernmental Mari- 
time Consultative Organization; 6) the pollution of sea water by oil; 7) further 
developments regarding the provisional trusteeship questionnaire insofar as the 
commission was interested; and 8) a general review of the field of transport and 
communications.*? 

Population Commission: The Population Commission opened its fifth session 
at Lake Success on March 20, to consider such topics as the demographic aspects 
of the program of technical assistance for economic development; the relation- 
ships existing between demographic, economic and social factors; problems in 
connection with the 1950 world censuses of population; the improvement of 
migration statistics; and the possibilities of research on the demographic aspects 
of employment and unemployment. In addition, the commission was to discuss a 
general program of future work and various studies and subjects of research 
within the broad field of migration problems.*? 


Statelessness and Related Problems 


On January 16, 1950, an ad hoc committee of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil convened at Lake Success to discuss the position of stateless persons and re- 
lated problems. In particular the committee was to consider the international 
status of refugees and displaced persons without nationality, means of eliminat- 
ing statelessness, and other suggestions as to the solution of these and related 
questions.°* In preparation for the work of the committee, the Secretary-General 
completed memoranda on both specific topics with which the ad hoc committee 
was concerned.** The first memorandum stated that the committee’s principal 
terms of reference were “to consider the desirability of preparing a revised and 
consolidated convention relating to the international status of refugees and dis- 
placed persons and, if it considers such a course desirable, to draft the text of a 
preliminary draft convention.” Attached to the memorandum was the text of 
such a convention.®® 


49 For a summary of the work of the confer- 53 Document E/AC.32/1. 

ence, see International Organization, IV, p. 118. 54 Status of Refugees and Displaced Persons, 
50 Document E/1609. Document E/AC.32/2; Elimination of Stateless- 
51 Document E/CN.2/67. ness, Document E/AC.32/4. 


52 Document E/CN.9/42. 55 Document E/AC.32/2, Annex. 
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Because of the presence of the representative of the Nationalist Government 
of China (Cha) the USSR and Polish representatives (Klimov and Rudzinski) 
declared themselves unable to participate in the work of the committee,’ 
Under the chairmanship of the Canadian representative (Chance), the committee 
opened its work on January 17 and completed its agenda on February 16,57 

Taking the Secretariat draft convention in conjunction with drafts submitted 
by the United States, France and the United Kingdom as a basis for discussion, 
the committee commenced the drafting of a consolidated convention on the 
status of refugees. The first article of the proposed draft, containing a definition 
of the term “refugee,” was discussed at length by the committee and then placed 
in the hands of a working group in order to reach an agreed definition."* In 
subsequent discussion the committee decided against the inclusion of a chapter 
by which the signatory states would bind themselves to receive a number of the 
refugees into their respective territories®® and rejected an article reserving to 
the signatories the right to subject refugees residing under their jurisdiction to 
compulsory military or, in time of public emergency, personal service.® The 
working group reported on Article 1 on January 31. On the basis of that report, 
the committee adopted a definition which named as a refugee 1) any person who 
as a result of events in Europe between September 3, 1939, and January 1, 1951, 
had a well-founded fear of being persecuted because of race, religion, nation- 
ality, or political opinion, was outside the country of his nationality or former 
habitual residence, and was unable or unwilling to avail himself of the protec- 
tion of the country of his nationality; or 2) any person who a) was a victim of the 
Nazi regime in Germany or in a territory purportedly incorporated in Germany, 
or a victim of a regime allied with Germany during the war, or a regime ina 
country occupied by Germany; or b) was or feared he might become a victim 
of the Falangist regime in Spain; and 3) any person who in the period between 
August 4, 1914, and September 3, 1939, was considered a refugee. The defini- 
tion excluded from the first category of refugees “a person who was a member of 
a German minority in a country outside Germany and who is in Germany.”* 

The text of the draft convention on the status of refugees was transmitted to 
the Economic and Social Council together with a protocol rendering applicable 
to truly stateless persons, whether or not refugees, the appropriate provisions of 
the convention. Again persons formerly members of a German minority out- 
side Germany but presently in Germany were excluded from the operation of the 
protocol.*? 


Relations with Specialized Agencies 


Report of the Administrative Committee on Coordination: On January 17, 
1950, the Administrative Committee on Coordination submitted for considera- 
tion at the tenth session of ECOSCO its sixth report on coordination between 


56 Document E/AC.32/SR.1. 59 Document E/AC.32/SR.7. 

57 For summary records of the committee’s 60 Document E/AC.32/SR.12. 
session, see documents E/AC.32/SR.1—E/AC.32/ 61 Document E/AC/.32/5. 
SR.30. 62 Document E/1618—-E/AC.32/5. 
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the United Nations and the specialized agencies.** ACC reported that consulta- 
tions and preliminary informal meetings had been held among the United Na- 
tions and the agencies in December 1949 to determine the administration of the 
program of technical assistance and to discuss the timetable of the Technical 
Assistance Board. The committee reported that TAB had requested the coopera- 
tion of the committee and had been invited to avail itself of the committee’s 
services insofar as this was desirable. ACC further reported that coordination in 
the fields of migration and housing had been under continual review and that 
further studies had been undertaken with reference to the fellowship and regional 
programs in those areas. The joint activities of the Secretariat, WHO, UNICEF, 
FAO and UNESCO in assistance to Ecuador following the recent earthquake 
there were outlined. Cooperation had been initiated between ACC and the Com- 
mittees of Experts on Salary, Allowance and Leave Systems, established by the 
Secretary-General at the direction of the General Assembly; and liaison be- 
tween the Committee on Experts and the Consultative Committee on Administra- 
tive Questions had been inaugurated for the consideration of general problems 
of administrative and budgetary coordination. At the same time ACC, pursuant 
to an Assembly request, had undertaken and was continuing studies on 1) pro- 
gram priorities, 2) reduction in the number of meetings, 3) a balanced calendar 
of meetings, 4) reserve funds, 5) utilization of “soft” currencies, 6) a common 
form of budget, 7) the organization of administrative and financial services, and 
8) standards of conference services. The committee reported that steps had 
been taken by UNESCO, FAO, WHO and ICAO to join the Joint Staff Pension 
Fund and by ILO, FAO, WHO and UNESCO to participate in the Joint Sys- 
tem of External Audit. FAO had agreed to accept the competence of the United 
Nations Administrative Tribunal, established by the General Assembly on No- 
vember 24, 1949. The committee had already decided to consult with IMO, as 
the interim preparatory body of WMO, regarding allocation of functions and 
responsibilities in the meteorological field as between WMO and existing special- 
ized agencies. Attempts were under way to achieve greater uniformity in the 
reports required from the specialized agencies and to eliminate, through ex- 
pansion of the master report, the requirement of additional detailed reports on 
specific points for the information of another organ of the United Nations. ACC 
reports required from the specialized agencies and to eliminate, through ex- 
ILO, FAO, UNESCO and WHO on questions of mutual concern on which the 
Special Committee on Information Transmitted under Article 73(e) was ex- 
pected to take action. The coordination of library services, registry systems and 
terminology was present under consideration by the committee. 

Particular Matters of Coordination: The Secretary-General, on February 2, 
submitted to the tenth session of ECOSOC a report on particular matters of co- 
ordination between the United Nations and the specialized agencies. The Sec- 
retary-General informed the Council that the General Assembly had agreed to an 
extension of the Geneva headquarters (Palais des Nations) in order to provide 
office accommodations for WHO; that FAO had determined to make its per- 
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manent headquarters in Rome; that, in an attempt to achieve a balanced calendar 
of agencies’ conferences, UNESCO had decided to hold its fifth General Con- 
ference in the spring of 1950; and that FAO had agreed in principle to spring 
rather than fall conferences on a biennial rather than annual basis. The Adminis. 
trative Council of ITU had not as yet taken any action to fit its annual sessions in 
the master calendar of meetings.*+ 

After considering the above two reports, ECOSOC on February 14 adopted 
a resolution which 1) requested other organs of the United Nations to make use 
of the annual reports of the specialized agencies wherever possible to avoid the 
submission of special or supplementary reports and 2) recommended that Mem- 
ber governments members of ITU give further consideration to the time at 
which meetings of the ITU administrative Council were to be held in the future.* 

Report of the International Bank and the International Monetary Fund: Dur- 
ing discussion by the Council of the reports of the Bank and the Fund," the 
President of the Bank (Black) and the Chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
Fund (Gutt) appeared before the Council to summarize briefly the reports on 
operations of the two specialized agencies. Mr. Black pointed out that whereas 
the Bank’s initial loans had been made for purposes of reconstruction, develop- 
ment loans had recently become the principal concern of the Bank. The limited 
number of loans made, he explained, were to be attributed not to a lack of capi- 
tal resources but to a scarcity of well-prepared and well-planned projects for 
which loans could be justified.*? The Council discussion of the Bank’s report 
raised the following points: 1) that the Bank should possess the powers required 
to obtain government loans, 2) that the rates of interest charged were excessive, 
3) that a more liberal lending policy was in order, and 4) that the Bank should 
not be considered the sole mechanism operating in the sphere of international 
investments. During discussion of the report of the International Monetary Fund, 
several members of the Council questioned Mr. Gutt as to the effects of the de- 
valuations authorized by the Fund in 1949. Mr. Gutt replied that one of the first 
effects had been a rise in sterling and a fall in dollar prices of international trade 
commodities, with the fall in dollar prices of a given commodity generally reflect- 
ing the share of the “total production or consumption of that commodity in the 
countries that depreciated.” No significant change in export prices had become 
evident, nor had the effects of devaluation in inducing expanded exports to the 
dollar countries and contracted imports from those countries become visible. 
Formal Council action on the two reports was limited to resolutions taking note 
of the statements.®® 

Admission of Members to UNESCO: The Council on February 8 and 17 
adopted resolutions stating that it found no objection to the admission to mem- 
bership in UNESCO of the Republic of Korea, the United States of Indonesia 
and the Hashemite Kingdom of the Jordan.*° 


64 Document E/1573. 68 International Monetary Fund, International 
65 Document E/1628. Financial News Survey, Il, p. 253. 

66 Documents E/1557 and E/1566. 69 Documents E/1625 and E/1626. 

67 For Council discussion of the report of the 70 Document E/1629. 


Bank and Fund see Documents E/SR.353 and 
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Relations with Inter-Governmental and Non-Governmental Organiza- 
tions 

On February 8, 1950, the Economic and Social Council in dealing with the 
relations of inter-governmental organizations to the United Nations, 1) recom- 
mended that Members of the United Nations who were members of the Interna- 
tional Commission for the Scientific Exploration of the Mediterranean Sea or 
members of the International Relief Union take steps to terminate those organi- 
zations, 2) noted with satisfaction the progress made by the Organization of 
American States in integrating and simplifying the structure of the Inter-Ameri- 
can System and in developing the relations of the inter-American agencies with 
the United Nations, and 3) requested that the Secretary-General provide the 
Council with further information on the structure of OAS.” 

During its tenth session, ECOSOC granted consultative status in category 
“A” to the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. After deferring 
until the eleventh session a general review of the organizations in consultative 
status with the Council, ECOSOC on February 27 approved a revised arrange- 
ment for consultation with non-governmental organizations. The arrangement 
set forth the principles to be applied in the establishment of consultative ar- 
rangements, the principles governing the nature of the consultative relationship, 
the steps by which such relationships would be established, the responsibilities 
and privileges of organizations in consultative status, the nature and extent of 
consultation with commissions and ad hoc committees of the Council as well as 
with international conferences called by the Council, and the terms of reference 
and functions of a Council Committee on Non-Governmental Organizations.** 


Other Matters 


In a decision taken on March 6, 1950, the Council agreed to the revision of 
certain of its rules of procedure, consequent on its prior resolution regarding 
consultative arrangements with non-governmental organizations.7* On the same 
date the Council modified and revised the rules of procedure of its functional 
commissions.** The membership of the functional commissions of ECOSOC 
was confirmed in meetings on February 8 and March 6.7° 

On February 10 ECOSOC adopted, with slight modification, the report of an 
ad hoc committee on the implementation of recommendations on economic and 
social matters. The procedure for assessment of implementation which the com- 
mittee recommended called for the adoption by the Council and by the General 
Assembly of fewer resolutions requiring replies by governments on their imple- 
mentation, and regular review of implementation on a two-year basis. Suggestions 
were also made by the committee and corresponding instructions issued by the 
Council as to the nature of the requests made by the Secretary-General to gov- 
ernments for information, as to the form of the Secretary-General’s report on 
replies and as to the action of the Council when reviewing implementation."* 

Tl Document E/1608. 74 Document E/1653. 
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The Council considered the report of the Secretary-General on the United 
Nations Scientific Conference on the Conservation and Utilization of Resources 
and, in a resolution of F ebruary 13, expressed its satisfaction with the success of 
the Conference and requested the Secretary-General to study the Conference 
proceedings in order to report to ECOSOC appropriate proposals for deriving 
the fullest benefits from the Conference decisions.7* 

Also in the course of its tenth session the Economic and Social Council con- 
sidered and took note of reports submitted by the Permanent Central Opium 
Board,"* and reports by the Secretary-General on the coordination of the pro- 
gram of training in public administration with the program of technical assist- 
ance, on the United Nations Appeal for Children and on the International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund.*° 

On February 17 the Council opened reconsideration of its decision taken at the 
ninth session to hold its eleventh session at Geneva. A United Kingdom resolu- 
tion proposing that the session meet at the interim headquarters was introduced 
and supported by the United Kingdom representative (Smith) on the grounds 
of economy and saving of Secretariat time which would result from the use of 
the interim headquarters.*° After extended Council discussion of the legal as- 
pects of a Council decision to rescind its prior resolution the Council rejected the 
proposal by a vote of 8 to 3 with 4 abstentions, thus reaffirming its earlier de- 
cision.§®! 


77 Document E/1627. 80 Economic and Social Council Official Ree- 
78 Document E/1654. ords (5th year, 10th session). p. 66. 
79 Documents E/1655, E/1621 and E/1656. 81 Ibid., p. 70. 
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TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


Second Special Session 


The second special session of the Trusteeship Council was held at Lake Success 
from December 8 to 20, 1949 to consider two items: negotiation with Italy of a 
draft trusteeship agreement for placing Italian Somaliland under the inter- 
national trusteeship system, in accordance with the resolution of November 21, 
1949 of the fourth session of the General Assembly, and completion of a draft 
statute for the administration of Jerusalem as an international enclave, in accord- 
ance with the decision of the General Assembly of December 16, 1949.1 

Negotiation of a Draft Trusteeship Agreement for Italian Somaliland: Follow- 
ing a favorable vote of 9 to 0, with 1 abstention, Italy was invited to take part 
without vote in the Council’s consideration of this item. After several technical 
objections prolonged the discussion, Egypt, Colombia, Ethiopia and India were 
also invited to participate in Council discussion. 

The Council postponed major consideration of this matter with the adoption 
of a New Zealand draft resolution, as amended by the Philippines, which estab- 
lished a committee of six to make a preliminary study of a draft trusteeship 
agreement with the administering authority (Italy) for Italian Somaliland. The 
resolution, adopted by a vote of 9 to 1, with 2 abstentions, stated that the com- 
mittee should submit its report at the beginning of the sixth regular session of the 
Council. The United Kingdom, the United States, France, the Dominican Re- 
public, Iraq and the Philippines were elected to the committee. 

Preparation of the Statute for the City of Jerusalem: Representatives of Egypt, 
Syria and Lebanon took part in the Council’s consideration of a draft statute for 
Jerusalem. After a brief discussion as to whether or not the Council should post- 
pone discussion of this statute until 1950, it was decided by a vote of 6 to 1, with 
5 abstentions that discussion should commence immediately.* A French reso- 
lution was replaced by a joint French-Belgian draft resolution which called to 
the attention of the Israeli government its regrettable removal of certain central 
government departments to Jerusalem, making difficult the preparation and 
implementation of a statute for Jerusalem.* The representative of the Philippines 
(Ingles) submitted an oral motion that a representative of Israel appear before 
the Council to give official information regarding the situation, while a third 
proposal was also discussed: a Mexican suggestion that the President, with the 
assistance of the Secretariat and in the light of observations submitted by mem- 
bers of the Council, states participating in the deliberations on Jerusalem and 
other interested governments, prepare a working document on the statute, for 
submission to the Council's sixth session. 


1 For further information on these two resolu- 2 Document T/SR.197. 
tions of the General Assembly, see International 8 Document T/SR.198. 
Organization, IV, p. 59 and 64. 4 Document T/L.3. 
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On December 19 the Mexican proposal, as amended by Lebanon, was adopted 
by a vote of 11 to 0, with 1 abstention.® Following this vote Iraq introduced ap 
amendment to the joint Belgian-French draft stating that the action of the Israelj 
government in removing its capital to Jerusalem obv iously contradicted the Gen. 
eral Assembly resolution of December 9, 1949, and a fifth measure was introduced 
with a United States proposal to broaden the Philippine resolution to include 
participation by a representative of Jordan during Council consideration of this 
problem. 

Following a short adjournment sponsors of the joint draft resolution and of the 
various amendments submitted a joint text which incorporated the different 
views of Council members.* An Egyptian amendment to this joint resolution was 
submitted by Iraq and adopted by 5 votes to 0, with 7 abstentions; it called on 
the Israeli government to revoke the measures it had taken to remove to Jeru- 
salem certain ministries and central departments and to abstain from action hin- 
dering the implementation of the General Asse mbly resolution of December 9, 
The joint draft resolution was then adopted by a vote of 5 to 0, with 7 absten- 
tions.® 


Sixth Session 


The sixth session of the Trusteeship Council was held in Geneva from January 
19 to April 4, 1950, with Roger Garreau (France), president of the Council, pre- 
siding. At its second meeting the Council adopted a provisional agenda of 19 
items, and elected Max Henriquez-Urena (Dominican Republic) as vice-presi- 
dent to replace Luis Padilla-Nervo (Mexico), whose term on the Council had ex- 
pired in December 1949. The USSR did not take part in the Council session be- 
cause of the question of Chinese representation.! 


Trusteeship Agreement for Somaliland under Italian Administration 


On January 20 the chairman of the Committee for Italian Somaliland (Henri- 
quez-Urena) reported that the committee had met in Geneva for approximately 
ten days and had been able to fulfill its task.? In detail the committee had ex- 
amined three drafts of the proposed trusteeship agreement, submitted by Italy, 
the Philippines and the Dominican Republic, and agreed on a text.* The com- 
mittee also reached agreement on a text of a declaration of constitutional prinei- 
ples, to be annexed as an integral part to the trusteeship agreement. Subject to 
certain reservations and observ ations made in committee by representatives of 
the United Kingdom, Italy, the Philippines and France, the committee unani- 
mously recommended a draft trustee ship agreement for the territory formerly 
known as Italian Somaliland. 

The committee’s draft trusteeship agreement was examined article by article 


5 Document T/SR.201. available documentation. Further action taken by 
6 Document T/427. the Council at its sixth session will be covered 
7 Document T/SR.202. in the August issue of International Organization. 
8 Ibid. 2 Document T/SR.204. 

1 See this issue, p. 266. This summary covers 8 Document T/449. 
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by the Council, with major debate revolving around the questions of educational 
advancement, provisions for collaboration between the Council and the adminis- 
tering authority, status of the staff of the advisory council, and regulations on land 
ownership. Article 4, dealing with educational advancement of the inhabitants of 
Somaliland, was discussed at length, with debate revolving around the question 
of the relationship between western and Islamic cultures. Article 5, which pro- 
vided for collaboration between the Trusteeship Council and the administering 
authority, was also considered in detail, with the Philippine representative 
(Ingles) deprecating the tendency of certain representatives in attempting to per- 
suade the Council to exclude from the agreement provisions which Italy had ac- 
cepted. 

During discussion of Article 10 Dr. Hoo, Assistant Secretary-General in charge 
of the Department of Trusteeship and Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories, proposed that full diplomatic status be granted to the United Nations 
staff serving the Advisory Council, which was to assist Italy in administering the 
area, and suggested that the Italian government and the Secret: iry-General nego- 
tiate an agreement on the immunities to be granted in Somaliland to members of 
the Secretariat; this proposal was accepted by the Italian representative (Ce- 
rulli).# The Iraqi representative (Jamali) favore d adoption of a suggestion by the 
president (Garreau) that the Council defer its final decision on Article 10 until it 
was redrafted by the committee. Discussion of the article closed with the unani- 
mous adoption of a United Kingdom proposal granting full diplomatic privileges 
and immunities to members of the Advisory Council, excluding their staff. The 
article was then unanimously adopted, note being taken of the assurance of the 
Italian representative that his government would reach a satisf: ictory agreement 
with the ai tary-General concerning privileges and immunities of United Na- 
tions officials.® 

A Chinese amendment to Article 12 providing for application of modifications 
to international agreements in force in the territory of Somaliland was defeated, 
having met with strong Italian objection.* Article 14, which dealt with the ques- 
tion of the holding of land or natural resources, was adopted with two minor 
amendments proposed by France; Belgium abstained from voting on the grounds 
of the excessive rigidity ‘of the article, which, it felt, would result in discrimina- 
tory measures contrary to the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. During 
subsequent examination of Article 18 the Council unanimously agreed to instruct 
the Committee for Italian Somaliland to review Article 14 and submit a revised 
version, the meaning of which would be completely clear, particularly the distinc- 
tion to be made between urban property and land. On January 27 the committee 
recommended addition of a new paragraph to Article 14 which excluded from 
the article’s S provisio ns building land within the municipal area of Mogadishu. 
The committee’s recommendation received favorable action. 

By January 27 the Council had concluded its article by article consideration 
of the trusteeship agreement, most of the 24 articles of the committee’s draft 
trusteeship agreement having been adopted. A draft article submitted by Italy 


4Document T /SR.206. 6 Document T/SR.207, 
5 Ibid. 
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was proposed by France as a new Article 18; it provided that the administering 
authority should include in its first annual report to the Trusteeship Council ; 
report on the position in the territory of property belonging to nationals, associa. 
tions and companies of United Nations Members. This was unanimously ap- 
proved. 

The Council next proceeded to examine article by article the annex to the com. | 
mittee’s draft containing a declaration of constitutional principles. With certain 
drafting amendments the ten articles of the declaration were adopted on January 
27.7 The Council agreed that the territory should be referred to as the ‘ “Territory 
of Somaliland ieee Italian Administration” , and the draft trusteeship agreement 
and the declaration of constitutional principles annexed thereto were unani- 
mously adopted on January 27.° In accordance with the terms of the General 
Assembly Resolution, Italy on April 1 formally took administration of the teri- 
tory, although this administration was to be provisional in nature until the tru. 
teeship agreement had been ratified by Italy, the United Kingdom and the Gen. 
eral Assembly. 


International Regime for Jerusalem 


On January 30 President Roger Garreau presented to the Council a working ' 
paper to assist it in drawing up a statute for Jerusalem, in conformance with the 
Council's request of December 20, 1949.° These proposals envisaged an interna- 
tional regime and economic free zone for the territory of Jerusalem within the 
boundaries indicated in the General Assembly’s resolutions of November 19, 
1947 and December 9, 1949. The territory would be divided into three parts: an 
Israeli zone, including practically the whole of the new city, under the sovereign 
ty of Israel; a Jordanian zone, including the old city and certain other sections, 
under the sovereignty of Jordan; and the “status quo” of 1757, under the collec- 
tive sovereignty of the United Nations and administered under the supervision 
of the Trusteeship Council by a governor appointed by the council.’° On a 
Argentine suggestion, the Council decided to hear statements of any goven- 
ment, church, religious body or qualified institution interested in this question; 
statements were subsequently presented by the American Christian Palestine 
Committee, the Armenian Patriarchate of Jerusalem, the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs, the Greek Orthodox Patriarchate of Jerusalem, | 
and the governments of Syria, Egypt and Greece. 

The Council unanimously adopted a Chinese proposal to proceed immediately 
with completion of the preparation of the statute of Jerusalem in accordance with 
the General Assembly resolution of December 9, 1949.'! Following this decision 
France submitted a proposal that Israel and the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan 
be invited to present their views regarding a statute. After acceptance by the 
Council of a Chinese amendment to the effect that the views presented should 
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7 Document T /SR.209. : 9 Document T /SR.211. 

8 Document T /456. For the text of this trustee- 10 Document T /457. 
ship agreement as adopted by the Trusteeship 11 Document T/SR.222. 
Council, see this issue, p. 347. 
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be on the revision of the draft statute for Jerusalem drawn up by the Council in 
April 1948, the Dominican Republic proposed that the Holy See be invited to 
present its views also.'* By a vote of 9 to 0, with 2 abstentions, the French pro- 

sal was adopted on February 11; the Dominican Republic proposal was sub- 
sequently withdrawn. An Argentine proposal that an unofficial approach be made 
by the president to the Vatican was then adopted. 

On February 14 the Council began consideration of means of revising the draft 
statute for Jerusalem prepared by the Council in April 1948, in accordance with 
the General Assembly resolution of December 9, 1949.1* After a preliminary ex- 
amination of the draft statute by the Council, Mr. Roch (Jordan) announced that 
his government’s attitude remained unchanged, and that it was unable to enter 
into any discussion on the internationalization of Jerusalem. The Israeli repre- 
sentative, Aubrey Eban, stated that the Israeli point of view was strongly influ- 
enced by bitter memories of the draft statute, the provisions of which had never 
been carried out; he went on to defend the action of Jerusalem in creating its 
own institutions rather than awaiting implementation of the draft statute. He 
argued that adoption and implementation of the draft statute would undermine 


- the foundations of public order in Jerusalem and weaken the force of the armis- 


tice agreement between Israel and Jordan. The chief objection, Mr. Roch as- 
serted, was that the draft statute could not contribute to United Nations assump- 
tion of effective and responsible guardianship of the holy places and shrines. 

During examination of Article 2, which delimited the boundaries of the terri- 
tory of the city, the Council adopted an Iraqi amendment to an Egyptian pro- 
posal, which explicitly stated that the territory of the city should include the 
municipality of Jerusalem as delimited November 29, 1947;1* the Council de- 
cided, however, by 5 votes to 1 with 5 abstentions, to defer consideration of the 
article. The Secretariat was requested to prepare a text for Article 7 which would 
incorporate Philippine suggestions that the rights to freedom of religion and wor- 
ship be precisely stated in conformance with Articles 18 and 19 of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, and that only the fundamental human rights and 
freedoms should be enumerated in this article. Also to be included in the Secre- 
tariat’s text upon the suggestion of Argentina was a proviso safeguarding freedom 
of political opinion. This procedure of requesting the Secretariat to incorporate 
suggestions and amendments was followed during consideration of subsequent 
articles. The United States representative (Sayre) moved amendments to Article 
36 for the purpose of insuring that the restitution of property owned by churches, 
missions or religious or charitable institutions should be based on the recognition 
of property rights existing on September 1, 1939, without distinction as to re- 
ligion, race or nationality.1° The Israeli representative (Eban) took strong ob- 
jection to the possible restoration to its owners of German church-owned prop- 
erty, after having refrained from taking part in the discussion of Articles 1 to 
35 on the ground that all the necessary institutions and government organs al- 
ready existed in Jerusalem without adoption of a draft statute. 


12 Document T/L.17. p. 337-41. For the text of the Council’s draft 
18 For information on the draft statute for the statute, see document T/118/Rev.2. 
city of Jerusalem prepared in April 1948 by the 14 Document T /SR.232. 


Council, see International Organization, II, 15 Document T/SR.236. 
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During its second reading of the statute the Council considered amendments 
proposed by the representatives of France, the Dominican Republic and Bel- 
gium; the French and Dominican amendments were subsequently accepted by 
the Council, while the Belgian representative withdrew his amendment to Article 
2 in view of a Philippine assertion that General Assembly resolution 181 (II) had 
specifically fixed the boundaries of the corpus separatum.'* The Council finally 
agreed on a text for Article 2 which provided that the frontiers delimited by a 
commission appointed by the Council should be submitted to it for approval, and 
also described in an annex to the statute. A new Article 3, submitted by the Do- 
minican Republic, was agreed upon; it stated that no judicial decision or ad- 
ministrative or legislative act which conflicted or interfered with the statute 
would be valid.1* During consideration of Article 9 (formerly Article 7) the 
Council had before it an Australian addition which made a general reference to 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights as a standard for achievement for 
the city and Argentine and Philippine amendments enumerating as applicable to 
the city only certain articles of the Universal Declaration.** After some discus- 
sion, it was agreed that the representatives of the three countries presenting 
amendments should draft a revised version of the article. 


Annual Reports 


Seven annual reports on the administration of trust territories during the ad- 
ministrative year 1948 were before the Council for its consideration. The reports 
covered Tanganyika, Western Samoa, Ruanda-Urundi, the Cameroons under 
United Kingdom and French administration and Togoland under United King- 
dom and French administration. After some discussion, the Council established a 
time-table for submission of written questions and replies concerning the reports, 
and decided to follow its previous practice of establishing drafting groups to pre- 
pare reports on each territory. 

Tanganyika: As a prelude to the examination of the United Kingdom’s report 
on the administration of Tanganyika, Sir Alan Burns (United Kingdom) stressed 
the fact that in Tanganyika the program of economic development was vitally 
important, if that territory was to reach the stage of full development envisaged 
by the Charter.'® On February 1 J. L. Lamb, special representative of the ad- 
ministering authority, appeared before the Council and pointed out that 1948 
had been satisfactory for the great majority of the inhabitants of Tanganyika; 
definite progress had been made in building up a sound system of local govern- 
ment as the fundamental prerequisite in a program of political advancement. 
Mr. Lamb disclosed the establishment of a Constitutional Development Commit- 
tee in the territory to review the whole constitutional structure of the territory, 
both local and territorial, and to make recommendations for future constitutional 
development. 

Members of the Council asked Mr. Lamb a long series of questions involving 


16 Document T/SR.241. 19 Document T/SR.219. For the report of the 
17 Document T/L.37. United Kingdom on the administration of Tan- 
18 Document T /SR.241. ganyika in 1948, see document T /356. 
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such subjects as customs agreements between Tanganyika, Kenya and Uganda; 
the newspaper ordinance in Tanganyika; corporal punishment and penal re- 
forms; introduction of suffrage; sorcery; wage rates, taxation, and employment 
of women; soil preservation and sisal production, the groundnuts scheme; and 
medical assistance and education.?° During the Council’s discussion of educa- 
tional problems, Mr. Plaget (UNESCO), outlined UNESCO’s aims in collaborat- 
ing with the Council in studying the various and complex problems posed by 
tust territories. Subsequently the Philippine representative (Aquino) proposed 
that the Secretariat analyze the fiscal and economic situation of Tanganyika, 
with the administering authority furnishing the requisite full statistics and other 
information relating to the fiscal and economic situation;** a decision on this pro- 
posal was deferred until the Council should possess adequate information as to 
its financial implications. 

A drafting subcommittee composed cf the representatives of Belgium, France, 
Iraq and the Philippines was appointed to prepare a preliminary draft report 
concerning the annual report and the administration of Tanganyika, and the 
committee draft was considered by the Council beginning on February 20.*? 
Part I, a summary of the information submitted by the administering authority, 
and Part II, conclusions and recommendations based on this information, were 
unanimously adopted after brief discussion; with major discussion centering 
around Part III, which contained summaries of the opinions expressed by mem- 
bers of the Council, and the exact position of this section in the Council’s report 
to the General Assembly. After considering a series of proposals which variously 
suggested listing of opinions of individual members of the Council in an annex 


_ tothe report, or appending them subject to comment by the administering au- 


ee 


thority, the Council at the suggestion of the United Kingdom agreed to establish 
a drafting subcommittee consisting of Argentina and the United States to sub- 
mit a unified resolution.?* On February 23 the draft resolution widened to apply 
to all reports of the Council on administration of trust territories, was presented 
by this drafting subcommittee and adopted by the Council by a vote of 8 to 0, 
with 1 abstention — New Zealand.** Subsequently Part III of this drafting com- 
mittee’s report, and the report as a whole, were adopted.*° 

The Council generally expressed its approval with the administration of Tan- 
ganyika, while recommending consultation by the administering authority with 
the people of the territory in the course of work of the constitutional develop- 
ment committee, and consideration by the committee of suggestions and recom- 
mendations on political advancement made by the Council and the visiting mis- 
sion to East Africa, together with measures to increase African representation on 
the executive and legislative councils of the territory. The possibility of introduc- 
ing an electoral law, and continuing development of the system of provincial 
councils so that they might constitute a link between local government bodies 
and the government of the territory as a whole, were suggested, as were abolition 


of corporal punishment and whipping, and a greater participation by the inhabi- 


| 


20Documents T/SR.214 through T/SR.217. 28 Document T /SR.233. 
21 Document T /SR.217. 24 Documents T/L.28 and T/SR.235. 
22 Document T/L.21. 25 Document T/SR.239. 
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tants in the economic development of the territory, particularly in the exploita. 
tion of minerals and other natural resources and in the production of basic raw 
materials and consumers goods. The Council also requested more comprehensive 
statistics, in the administering authority’s annual reports, on the amount of na. 
tional revenue, currency in circulation, capital investments and the territory; 
economy in general.?° 
Ruanda-Urundi: On February 13 the Council commenced its consideration of 
the annual report on the administration of Ruanda-Urundi for the year 1948, In 
presenting the report Leon Pétillon, governor of Ruanda-Urundi, declared that 
the essential problem in the territory was to render it possible for human beings 
and livestock to keep alive in an overpopulated country.** Presenting statistics, 


M. Pétillon explained that the Belgian government had decided to draw up a | 


ten-year plan for the economic and social development of the territory; the plan | 


would deal with population requirements, equipment of public services, develop. 
ment of agriculture and stockraising, mining and industrial development, and 
personnel and finance problems. Belgium had decided to lend the territory 
150,000,000 francs to cover the deficit in its ordinary and extraordinary budgets 
for 1950, he added. 


During the Council’s detailed examination of the annual report, the special — 
representative of the administering authority, Pierre Leroy, was questioned on | 


every aspect of life and conditions in the territory. Subjects on which questions 


were asked included civil liberties and human rights, corporal punishment, the | 


administrative union between Ruanda-Urundi and the Belgian Congo, budgetary 
deficits, commercial training, mechanization of industry, medical services, wages, 
racial discrimination, education, suffrage, trade unions, and publication of news- 
papers and periodicals.?* 

In the course of general debate, several members congratulated the Belgian 
administration on the constructive work carried out in 1948, with the Philippine 
representative (Aquino) expressing appreciation of the fact that the administer- 
ing authority had put into effect a number of the suggestions of the visiting mis 
sion to East Africa. Mr. Aquino suggested the Council invite the Mwami of 
Ruanda and of Urundi to attend a future session of the Council, Awni Khalidy 
(Iraq) recommenderd the introduction in Ruanda-Urundi of some form of elec- 
toral system and the founding of at least one secular school and the Chinese 
representative (Liu Shih-Shun) suggested the Council recommend that Belgium 
rescind laws restricting immigration into the territory of persons who did not 
know a European language. 

The recommendations and conclusions contained in a report drafted by a 


— 


subcommittee composed of representatives of the Dominican Republic, France, ; 


the Philippines and the United Kingdom, were unanimously adopted by the 
Council on February 28.7° Subsequently Liu Shih-Shun (China) proposed an 
amendment to the effect that the administering authority should adopt strong 
and effective measures to abolish immediately corporal punishment or whipping 


26 Document T/L.21. 28 Documents T/SR.224 and T/SR.226. 
27 Document T /SR.224. 29 Document T/L.31. 
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in the territory*°®; after some debate the Council accepted an Iraqi compromise 
by which the administering authority would consider the abolition of whipping 
“with a view to adopting as soon as possible the necessary measures to that 
effect.”*1 The following day the Council adopted the drafting subcommittee’s 
report on the annual report on Ruanda-Urundi as a whole. 

Included among the recommendations of the report were requests that the 
administering authority give the Council full information regarding the possible 
establishment of African councils, that the administering authority keep the 
Council informed regarding election experiments, that the use of the services 
of FAO and UNESCO be continued in dealing with the problem of famine, and 
that restrictions on the settlement of agricultural lands by non-indigenous persons 
be maintained. The Council also suggested that the administering authority 
should continue to study the possibilities of migration of part of the population 
of Ruanda-Urundi to less populated neighboring territories, and proposed that 
the measure prohibiting the admission of immigrants unable to read and write 
a European language be replaced with a non-discriminatory provision. The 
problem of real wages in the territory was listed for study by the administering 
authority with a view to a rise in wages and penal sanctions for breach of labor 
contract were to be abolished as soon as practicable.** 

Cameroons Under United Kingdom Administration: On March 6 the special 
representative of the administering authority, Brigadier E. J. Gibbons, presented 
the annual report for the year 1948 on the Cameroons under United Kingdom 
administration. Brigadier Gibbons emphasized that the speed of development 
in the territory depended on solutions to the central problems of overcoming 
natural obstacles and providing an adequate system of road communications. 
Although these problems were not being “successfully attacked,” plans were 
under way for further development of communications. He reviewed political, 
economic and social conditions prevailing in the territory, stressing the large 
benefits accruing to the relatively under-developed country from its administra- 
tive association with the relatively highly developed United Kingdom protec- 
torate of Nigeria. The chief advances in political development described in the 
report were, in the north, the effective promotion of democracy and decentraliza- 
tion and, in the south, the combination of numerous petty native authorities in 
federations with a broader outlook and more stable finances. In the economic 
sphere, the most important feature had been the steady progress made by the 
Cameroons Development Corporation, which had declared a profit for the first 
time in 1948.°* 

In discussion of the report a lengthy series of questions dealing with political 
matters were submitted by the Philippines representative; in particular, Victorio 
Carpio criticized the administrative union with Nigeria as being contrary to 
Article 2 of the trusteeship agreement for the Cameroons. Other questions put 
by the Philippines concerned suffrage laws, hereditary chiefdoms, the system 
of indirect rule, “continued segmentation and scrambling” of various parts of 


30 Document T/SR.238. 32 Document T/L.31. 
31 Ibid. 33 Document T/SR.244. 
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the territory, and the political influence of the Cameroons National Federation, 
In examination of the economic sections of the report several questions were 
asked about the activities of the Cameroons Development Corporation, with 
the Philippines criticizing the heavy taxes levied by Nigeria on the Corporation, 
After questions were put regarding the Cameroons Cocoa Marketing Board, 
restriction of immigration and control of the land, a lengthy discussion ensued 
on restitution of lands belonging to the Bakweri tribes. Social conditions in the 
territory were criticized by several members, it being agreed that medical facili- 
ties were inadequate and that every effort should be made to improve them, 
Educational facilities were similarly criticized. John Fletcher-Cooke (United 
Kingdom), however, strongly refuted charges that the administrative union with 
Nigeria was contrary to the trusteeship agreement for the territory. 

After completion of the Council’s examination and general debate, a four 
member drafting subcommittee was established to prepare the Council's report 
to the General Assembly on March 13.*4 


Visiting Missions 

Visiting Mission to Trust Territories in the Pacific: On January 20 the Council 
unanimously approved the nomination of Victorio Carpio to serve as Philippine 
representative on the visiting mission to trust territories in the Pacific; sub- 
sequently, nominations of Jacques Tallec and T. K. Chang as the French and 
Chinese members respectively of the mission were unanimously accepted. Sir 
Alan Burns (United Kingdom) was appointed chairman, and on January 30 the 
Council began consideration of the mission’s draft terms of reference.*® These 
were discussed at length, with various amendments suggested; among the 
amendments adopted were a French proposal that the mission be assisted by the 
Secretariat and such members of the local administrations as the latter might 
appoint and a United Kingdom proposal that the mission depart not later than 
April 10, 1950.8° A United Kingdom proposal that the Council use in the terms 
of reference the wording of Article 76 (b) of the Charter as it had done in the 
terms of reference of the missions to East and West Africa and delete the diree- 
tive that the mission report fully on steps taken towards self-government or inde- 
pendence was supported by the United States and France and strongly opposed 
by the Philippines, Iraq and China. 

Following rejection in a roll-call vote of a second amendment submitted by 
Argentina, a Dominican Republic amendment was adopted by a vote of 7 to 3, 
with 1 abstention.*? The accepted amendment combined the substance of pre- 
vious proposals and the observations of various members; it provided that the 
visiting mission should take into account General Assembly resolution 321 (IV) 
of November 15, 1949, which directed visiting missions to report fully on steps 
taken toward realizing the objectives of Article 76 (b) of the Charter, particu- 
larly on steps taken toward self-government. China, Iraq and the Philippines 
voted against adoption of this amendment, on the grounds that it undermined 


84 Ibid., p. 326. 36 Document T/SR.212. 
85 Document T/451. 87 Ibid. 
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the General Assembly resolution; Argentina abstained from voting. By 9 votes 
to 2, with 2 abstentions, the draft terms of reference for the visiting mission to 
trust territories in the Pacific then were adopted. 

Visiting Mission to Trust Territories in West Africa: The four-member visiting 
mission to trust territories in West Africa which left New York on October 29, 
1949 completed its tour of the Cameroons under United Kingdom and French 
Administration and Togoland under United Kingdom and French administration 
at the end of December. Reports on these four trust territories were submitted 
by the mission to the Council in February 1950; each contained a narrative of 
the mission’s journey, chapters on the political, economic, social and educational 
advancement of the trust territories, and petitions and communications received 
by the visiting mission. 

‘In its 123-page report on the Cameroons under United Kingdom administra- 
tion, the visiting mission recommended that the shortage of European admin- 
istrators and technical officers to act as advisers and teachers in the territory 
should be remedied and that the traditional custom of bringing African leaders 
to power by inheritance rather than by merit should be improved through mod- 
ern methods. The mission found that administrative integration with Nigeria had 
reached its maximum and was being somewhat modified in the opposite direction 
through proposed constitutional reforms and recent administrative changes, such 
as the appointment of a commissioner for the Cameroons. The mission also rec- 
ommended that an intensive effort be made to speed up the training process for 
important managerial and technical posts in the Cameroons Development Corpo- 
ration.®* 

The visiting mission’s report on the Cameroons under French administration 
revealed that the mission had received many petitions expressing a desire that 
the representative assembly be transformed into a sovereign legislature. The 
Cameroons was rapidly approaching the time when a sufficient number of its 
nationals would reach the stage of maturity required for the country to be given 
a broadly independent legislative assembly elected by a single college on an 
electoral basis gradually approaching universal suffrage, the report observed. 
The mission recommended improvements in the system of justice in the territory 
and the alleviation of brutal and abusive treatment of Africans by the police, 
commended the administering authority on the extent of freedom of speech and 
remarked on the vigorous and increasing economic activity of the territory.*® 

In its report on Togoland under French administration the mission reiterated 
the recommendation of the fourth session of the Trusteeship Council that the 
administering authority progressively extend the powers of the representative 
assembly, particularly in the field of legislation, and commented on the vast 
extent of freedom of speech in the territory.*° It suggested that the administering 
authority constantly keep the problems of population pressure and famine under 
review as well as consider means of attracting the population to sections of the 
country outside the Lama-Kara area and exploiting the resources of these other 
areas. A keen desire for further educational development was expressed in many 


88 Document T/461. ' 40 Document T/464, 
89 Document T /462. 
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quarters, the report stated, and much progress had been made in spreading 
education in the French language; the mission suggested that teaching of the 
indigenous vernacular, requested in several petitions, was a matter for Council 
discussion. 

The visiting mission concluded that an appraisal of the political development 
of Togoland under United Kingdom administration depended to a considerable 
degree on the solution of the problems raised by the demands for unification of 
the two Togolands; considerations of principle involved in the constitutional 
integration of Togoland under United Kingdom administration with the Gold 
Coast should be left to the Trusteeship Council. The problem of the movement 
among the Karachi to have their district transferred to the southern section of 
the territory should be determined in the light of a plebiscite taking place at the 
time of the report, the mission observed. It considered as sound the present 
stabilized marketing policy of the cocoa industry and remarked on the inade- 
quacy of medical facilities and on the economic and social importance of the 
inadequate water supply for towns and villages.‘ 

Because of the specific nature of the Ewe problem in Togoland under French 
and United Kingdom administration, the mission submitted a separate report 
on this problem, in which it concluded that the existing frontiers were an eco- 
nomical, social and cultural hardship to the inhabitants of the southern sections 
of both Togolands.*? The mission recommended continuation of measures by 
the administering authorities to reduce or abolish customs barriers and suggested 
that legislation and methods applied in respect of fiscal, economic, cultural and 
educational matters and health, transport and public services. The mission sug- 
gested for Council consideration three avenues through which a solution might 
be found: a political solution within the framework of the two existing Togo- 
lands, an economic solution within the framework of the two existing Togolands, 
or a general solution within a wider political and economic framework including 
the two Togolands. 

The five reports of the Visiting Mission to West Africa were to be considered 
at the Council’s seventh session in June 1950. 


Petitions 

Approximately 300 petitions were submitted for consideration at the Council's 
sixth session. In order to expedite examination of this record list of petitions the 
Council established on February 3 an ad hoc committee on petitions, composed 
of Australia, China, the Dominican Republic, New Zealand, the Philippines and 
the United States. This action was made possible following adoption of an 
amendment to the rules of procedure.** 

Nearly 200 petitions submitted to the visiting mission to West Africa by in- 
dividuals and organizations in Togoland under United Kingdom and French 
administration during its tour of those territories in December 1949 were under 


41 Document T/465. summary on revision of the rules of procedure, 
42 Document T /463. p. 305. 
43 Document T/SR.216. See the section of this 
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consideration by the ad hoc committee. Most of them concerned the unification 
problems of Eweland; in general, they maintained that unification was an essen- 
tial prerequisite for the solution of the area’s difficulties and for the orderly 
achievement of self-government or independence. Many emphasized the fact 
that partition of the Ewe-inhabited region between the two trust territories and 
the Gold Coast colony occurred without consultation of the Ewe people. Also 
under examination by the ad hoc committee were numerous petitions which had 
been submitted to the visiting mission when it toured the Cameroons under 
United Kingdom and French administration in November 1949. Other petitions 
were submitted from individuals and organizations in Tanganyika, Ruanda- 
Urundi and Western Samoa. A number of the complaints alleged alienation of 
tribal lands and private property, while others cited personal grievances relating 
to legal, financial, health and educational matters. Several petitioners charged 
discrimination against the indigenous inhabitants by the various administering 
authorities, and others charged unsatisfactory working conditions. On February 
28 the Council decided to grant a hearing to a representative of the all-Ewe con- 
ference on the subject of its petitions to the Council.** 


Other Matters 


Revision of the Rules of Procedure: On January 20 the Council established a 
committee to examine its rules of procedure and appointed as members Argen- 
tina, Australia, Belgium, Iraq, the Philippines and the United Kingdom.** The 
primary task of the committee was to propose amendments concerning the exam- 
ination of petitions. 

During the period under review the committee submitted two reports to the 


Council containing recommendations for amending the rules of procedure.** On 


February 3 the Council adopted unanimously the committee’s amendment to 
tule 80, which empowered the ad hoc committee on petitions to deal with the 
substance of petitions, examine observations on petitions circulated by the ad- 
ministering authority concerned in accordance with rule 86 and invite the 
administering authority or the petitioner to furnish additional information. 

The final report of the committee on rules of procedure recommended insertion 
in the rules of procedure of regulations governing the treatment of different cate- 
gories of petitions to the Council and of criteria for determining which petitions 
the Council should admit for consideration. On February 16 the Council adopted 
amendments to rules 26 and 53, giving the Secretary-General the same right to 
make statements as Council members.*? Discussion of proposed amendments 
to rule 85, which provided for the circulation of both consequential and incon- 
sequential petitions by the Secretariat, was deferred. 

Political, Economic, Social and Educational Advancement in Trust Territories: 
On February 28 the representatives of Iraq and the United States jointly pre- 
sented a draft resolution implementing the five resolutions on political, social, 


44 Document T/SR.239. 46 Documents T/L.8 and T/L.18. 
45 Document T/SR.204. 47 Document T/SR.227. 
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economic and educational advancement in trust territories and petitions and 
visiting missions adopted by the General Assembly on November 15, 1949. 
The joint draft resolution, with regard to resolution 323 (2) of the General As. 
sembly on social advancement, recommended abolition of corporal punishment, 
requested the Secretariat to bring to the attention of the International Labor 
Organization the Assembly’s interest in problems of migrant labor and penal 
sanctions for breach of labor contracts by indigenous inhabitants and urged al] 
administering authorities to take steps necessary to insure no discriminatory 
laws or practices contrary to the Charter and the trusteeship agreements existed 
in any trust territory.*® Discussion of this joint draft resolution was deferred 
pending submission of amendments by the Philippines. 


48 For information on these resolutions adopted see International Organization, IV, p. 93. 
by the General Assembly on November 15, 1949, 49 Document T/L.7. 
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Establishment of a Publications Board: In order to insure maximum efficiency 
and economy in the use of equipment, staff and funds of the Secretariat for the 
publication of United Nations documents, it was announced in December 1949 
that a publications board had been established. It was to be composed of repre- 
sentatives of the executive office of the Secretary-General, the Department of 
Public Information, Conference and General Services and Administrative and 
Financial Services. The representative of the executive office of the Secretary- 
General was to be chairman of the board, which would be directly responsible to 
the Secretary-General. Duties of the board included: 1) approving the estimates 
for contractual printing for inclusion in the budget estimates for each financial 
year, 2) establishing annually the publications program of the United Nations 
and issuing all necessary directives to insure control of that program, 3) determin- 
ing policies within the Secretariat to govern all phases of the preparation, pro- 
duction and distribution of documents, and 4) reporting to the Secretary-General 
on its work at least once a year.* 

Permanent Headquarters Gift Fund: A permanent headquarters gift fund 
was established by the Secretariat in December 1949 for the purpose of receiv- 
ing and accounting for voluntary contributions in cash which might be made 
from time to time for equipping, furnishing or landscaping the permanent head- 
quarters building.” Prior to the establishment of this fund all offers volunteered 
from all parts of the world by supporters of the United Nations had been rejected 
and all financial contributions returned. All offers made or money sent to the 
United Nations for this purpose were to be referred to the director of the head- 
quarters planning office. 

Headquarters Management of United Nations Missions: In order to insure 
coordination between the various headquarters departments and bureaus in 
connection with the work of United Nations missions and pursuant to the resolu- 
tion of the fourth session of the General Assembly concerning establishment of a 
United Nations Field Service and Panel of Field Observers, the Secretariat in 
March defined departmental responsibilities for the headquarters management 
of United Nations missions.* The executive office of the Secretary-General was 
given responsibility for overall coordination in connection with missions, includ- 
ing the regular trusteeship visiting missions to trust territories, with the 
appointment of the principal secretary conditional on the final approval of the 
Secretary-General. Responsibility for the substantive work of each mission was 
specifically vested in the Department of Security Council Affairs or the Depart- 
ment of Trusteeship and Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories. 
The Field Service was to be responsible for all administrative actions at head- 

1 Document SGB/60/Rev.1. resolution of the General Assembly establishing a 


2 Document SGB/86/Add.1. Field Service and Panel of Field Observers, see 
8 Document ST/AFS/SGB/87/Rev.2. For the International Organization, IV, p. 77. 
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quarters relating to certain enumerated missions and would be responsible 
for the following services in the field to such missions: 1) operation and main- 
tenance of land transport and air transport, if feasible; 2) operation and main- 
tenance of radio communications equipment; 3) security of United Nations 
premises and of mission members; and 4) safe custody of supplies. Appointments 
from the Panel of Field Observers for service with missions were to be made by 
the Secretary-General on the request of an organ or subsidiary organ of the 
United Nations. All problems relating to missions were to be kept under review 
by the Missions Coordinating Committee in order to obviate oversights and 
overlapping among the units of the Secretariat concerned with the substantive 
and administrative work of missions.* 

South-East Asia Regional Conference of Non-Governmental Organizations: 
The first Asian regional conference of international and national non-goverm- 
mental organizations was held in Bangkok in February. Under the auspices of the 
United Nations Department of Public Information representatives of non-govy- 
ernmental organizations in Australia, Burma, India, New Zealand, Pakistan, 
Thailand and the Philippines met to cooperate in the Department's task of en- 
couraging and assisting non-governmental organizations as channels of public 
information about the United Nations. The conference urged establishment of a 
south-east Asia regional information center and adopted nearly 30 resolutions 
dealing with such subjects as: financial assistance in forming national commit- 
tees, formation of an international organization of national committees, organiza- 
tion of youth movements to support the United Nations, dissemination by the 
non-governmental organizations of the surveys made by ECAFE, and full use by 
their governments of the proffered facilities under the technical assistance pro- 
gram.° 

Other Activities: On January 13, 1950 Secretary-General Lie announced the 
appointment of Shamaldharee Lall of India as Assistant Secretary-General in 
charge of the Department of Conference and General Services of the United 
Nations.® Mr. Lall, former chairman of the Governing Board of the International 
Labor Organization, succeeded Adrian Pelt (the Netherlands), who was elected 
United Nations Commissioner in Libya by the fourth session of the General 
Assembly.? 

Five Secretariat employees were reinstated by Mr. Lie in January following 
the finding by a special board of inquiry, appointed by the Secretary-General in 
March 1949 to investigate the employees’ charges of anti-semitism on the part 
of their superiors, of no evidence establishing an overt act of anti-semitism.* In 
making public some of the details of the matter Mr. Lie added that there had 
been “administrative actions of an irregular character which had the appearance 
of unfair discrimination” against the five accused.°® 

In March formal denial was sent by the Secretary-General to the government 
of the Soviet Union of the accusations of Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister Jacob 
Malik that United Nations officials were being used as informants by the United 


4 Document ST/AFS/SGB/87/Rev.2. 7 See International Organization, IV, p. 64. 
5 United Nations Bulletin, VIII, p. 254. 8 New York Times, January 18, 1950. 
6 New York Times, January 14, 1950. 9 Ibid. 
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States Federal Bureau of Investigation.'!° The preceding month Mr. Malik had 
charged that United Nations officials were instrumental in the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation’s examination of Valentin Gubitchev, United Nations engineer 
on the planning staff of its permanent headquarters. At a press conference Mr. 
Lie stated that there was no evidence in the trial record or at Lake Success that 
any United Nations official had handed over to the FBI information about 
Gubitchev before his arrest by United States authorities on charges of espionage. 

In response to a request by the United Nations Correspondents Association 
that accredited correspondents be permitted to bring their wives to the United 
States and that a full year’s accreditation be returned to Nicolas Kyriazidis, 
United Nations correspondent of the London Daily Worker, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral informed the Association in March that accreditation of any reporter to the 
United Nations would not be withheld for political reasons."! 


10 Ibid., March 4, 1950. 11 Ibid., March 11, 1950. 
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Cases Before the Court 


Corfu Channel Case: At a public hearing on December 15, 1949 the Inter. 
national Court of Justice gave judgment in the last stage of the Corfu Channel 
Case between the United Kingdom and the People’s Republic of Albania.* The 
two experts appointed by the Court to examine the figures and estimates of 
damages produced by the United Kingdom had reported on December 2, 1949 
and had been further questioned by the judges. Because the Albanian govem. 
ment had failed to defend its case, procedure in default of appearance was 
brought into operation.? After finding that the figures given by the United King. 
dom government for the replacement of the destroyer Saumarez and for the 
damage sustained by the destroyer Volage were an exact and reasonable estimate 
of the damage sustained, and after finding the documents produced by the 
United Kingdom regarding deaths and injuries of naval personnel sufficient 
proof, the Court gave judgment in favor of the claim of the United Kingdom and 
ordered Albania to pay that country a total compensation of £ 843,947.* 

Colombian—Peruvian Asylum Case: At the request of the Colombian govem- 
ment Jules Basdevant, president of the Court, ordered on December 15, 1949 
that the time-limit for the filing by the Colombian government of its memorial 
be extended from December 30, 1949 to January 10, 1950.4 The Court postponed 
to March 21 the date for the filing of the Peruvian counter-memorial and main- 
tained the dates fixed by the Court’s order of October 20, 1949 for the reply of 
Colombia and the rejoinder of Peru.® In accordance with the terms of Article 
31 (3) of the Statute, the governments of Colombia and Peru respectively chose 
Dr. José Joaquin Castilla and Dr. Luis Alayza y Paz Soldan as judges ad hoc to 
sit in the case. 

Franco-Egyptian Case: On March 29, 1950, the Court ordered removed from 
its list the proceedings instituted by the French government against the Egyptian 
government concerning the protection of French nationals and protected persons 
in Egypt. The French government had informed the Court that it was discon- 
tinuing proceedings, since measures taken against French nationals and pro- 
tected persons had been withdrawn by Egypt. 


Advisory Opinions 
Interpretation of Peace Treaties with Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania: Begin- 
ning on February 28, 1950 the Court held public hearings concerning certain 


procedural questions relating to the interpretation of peace treaties with Bul | 


garia, Hungary and Rumania.® The first oral statement was made by Ivan S. 


1 For previous action on this case, see Inter- 4 ICJ General List No. 7. 
national Organization, II, p. 117-8; III, p. 139-— 5 See International Organization, IV, p. 126. 
41, 334-37, 518-9; IV, p. 123. 6 For information on the request for this ad- 
2 IC] Communique 49/26, December 15, 1949. visory opinion, see International Organization, 
8 Ibid. IV, p. 124. 
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Kerno, United Nations Assistant Secretary-General for legal affairs, who spoke 
as the representative of the Secretary-General. Dr. Kerno stated that the Secre- 
tary-General could not take any position in this case either on the merits or on the 
questions presented to the Court, since according to the peace treaties in ques- 
tion the Secretary-General might be requested to appoint the third member of a 
treaty commission; this should be done under circumstances entirely free from 
the slightest suspicion of partiality.” 

On behalf of the United States government Benjamin Cohen strongly upheld 
the right of the United Nations to concern itself with the observance of human 
rights in the three countries concerned, both under the provisions of the Charter 
and the peace treaties. Mr. Cohen pointed out that Article 96 of the Charter and 
Article 65 of the Statute of the Court were explicit in conferring jurisdiction on 
the Court to give an advisory opinion at the request of the General Assembly 
on any legal question. He then went on to quote precedents to prove that the 
obligations respecting human rights which the governments of Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary and Rumania assumed under the peace treaties were not matters essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of those states. He urged the Court to give, in 
its advisory opinion, an affirmative answer to the first two questions before it, 
namely, that a dispute existed and that the three governments were under an 
obligation to carry out the peace treaty provisions for the settlement of such dis- 
putes, including the appointment of their representatives to the treaty commis- 
sions.® 

On March 2, G. G. Fitzmaurice, deputy legal adviser of the United Kingdom 
foreign office, also pointed out the Court’s competence to give an advisory opinion 
on the case before it. He stated that since a dispute existed which was subject to 
the provisions for settlement contained in the peace treaties and since all the 
necessary preliminary steps had been taken, the governments of Hungary, Bul- 
garia and Rumania were under a legal obligation to appoint their representatives 
to the commission envisaged in the peace treaties for the settlement of disputes.® 

By a vote of 11 to 3 the Court on March 30 answered in the affirmative the 
first two of the four questions submitted to it on this case, the dissenting votes be- 
ing cast by Judges Krylov, Winiarski and Zoriti¢.*° The majority found that the 
record of diplomatic exchanges between the Allied Powers and Bulgaria, Hungary 
and Rumania had disclosed a dispute and that the latter were obligated under the 
terms of the treaties to appoint representatives to a commission to consider the 
dispute. The majority rejected the objection to the Court’s competence as “ill- 
founded,” noting that the Court was not concerned with the substance of the 
charges but simply with the interpretation of a treaty — a question of international 
law."! It said that the argument that consent of both parties was necessary re- 
vealed a confusion between the principles governing contentious procedure and 
those applicable to advisory opinions. The main argument of Judges Krylov, 
Winiarski and Zori¢ti¢, who wrote the dissenting opinions, was that the substance 
of the charges was involved in the question. 


TIC] Communique 50/10, February 28, 1950. 10 Ibid., 50/19, March 30, 1950. For these 
8 Ibid., 50/12, March 1, 1950. four questions, see International Organization, 
9 Ibid., 50/13, March 2, 1950. IV, p. 124. 


11 Ibid. 
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Admission of New Members to the United Nations: Beginning on February 16, 
1950 the Court held public hearings on the question of the competence of the 
General Assembly to admit new Members to the United Nations.1? Written 


i 


statements on this question were submitted by the United States, the United | 


Kingdom, Bulgaria, the Soviet Union, the Ukraine, Byelorussia, Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia, Australia and Hungary. Professor Georges Scelle, in presenting 
the French position, opposed the Argentine contention that the General Assembly 
was competent to admit new Members even if these had been rejected by the 
Security Council. He maintained that the Argentine position rested chiefly ona 
certain exchange of letters which took place during the San Francisco Conference 
in 1945, and because this correspondence was not official, it should be ruled out 
as an admissible basis for a valid interpretation of the Charter.** On March 3 
the Court delivered its advisory opinion; it ruled by a vote of 12 to 2 that the 
admission of a state to membership in the United Nations, pursuant to Article 
4(2) of the Charter, could not be effected by a decision of the General Assembly, 
when the Security Council had made no recommendation for admission." In 
answer to the objection that it was not competent to interpret the Charter, the 
Court referred to its opinion of May 28, 1948, in which it declared that it could 
give an opinion on any legal question and that there was no provision which 
prohibited it from exercising, in regard to Article 4, an interpretive function 
within its judicial powers. The Court ruled that the words “recommendation” 
and “upon” implied that the recommendation of the Security Council was the 
foundation of the decision of the General Assembly, both of these acts being 
indispensable to the “judgment” of the United Nations.'® The Court also found 
that it was not permissible to attribute a different meaning to Article 4 by in- 
voking the “travaux préparatoires” and concluded that nowhere had the Assembly 
received the power to change, to the point of reversing, the meaning of a vote 
by the Council. Dissenting opinions were filed by Judges Alvarez and Azevedo. 

International Status of South West Africa: The Court set March 20, 1950 as 
the last day on which written statements relating to the question of South West 
Africa’s international status might be filed by signatories of the Charter.’* On 
December 6, 1949 the General Assembly had adopted a resolution requesting 
the Court’s opinion on the international status of the territory of South West 
Africa and the international obligations of the Union of South Africa arising 
therefrom.*? 


12 For the request for an advisory opinion 14 Ibid., March 3, 1950. 
from the Court on this matter, see International 15 Ibid. 
Organization, IV, p. 125. 16 ICJ General List No. 10. 


13 ICJ Communique 50/7, February 16, 1950. 17 See International Organization, IV, p. 100. 
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II. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


FAO Council 


The FAO Council met for one week beginning November 14, 1949, prepara- 
tory to the fifth annual Conference to review the “State of Food and Agriculture 
1949” and reports of pre-Conference meetings of governments of the four 
world regions. The report of the Director-General (Dodd) on world commodity 
problems was also considered. 

The eighth session of the Council convened on December 7 in Washington. 
Australia, Brazil, Canada, Cuba, Egypt, France, India, Indonesia, the Nether- 
lands, Pakistan, Poland, the United Kingdom, the United States and Uruguay 
were selected by the Council to be represented on the FAO Committee on Com- 
modity Problems, pursuant to the decision of the fifth session of the Conference 
establishing this advisory committee under the supervision and responsibility 
of the Council. 

To advise the Director-General regarding technical and financial arrange- 
ments in connection with the move of FAO headquarters from Washington to 
Rome, the Council named a Headquarters Advisory Committee of representatives 
of six countries, in accordance with the decision reached by the fifth Conference.* 
In addition, the committee was to advise the Council as to what special financial 
measures, if any, might be necessary to secure funds to effect the move. The next 
session of the Council was scheduled to meet at Rome in May 1950.* 


Other Meetings 


Upon the invitation of the Peruvian government, the Food and Agriculture 
Organization convened the second session of the Latin-American Forestry and 
Forest Products Commission in Lima from November 14 to 20, 1949. The 
session was to study the project for establishment of a Latin-American Forest 
Research and Training Institute, standardization of nomenclature of tree species 
and sawn lumber; markets for Latin-American timber; forest development and 
industrialization plans; forest product statistics; and activities of the FAO 
Forestry and Forest Products Working Group for Latin America.* 

The first international meeting on rural cooperatives sponsored by FAO was 
held at Lucknow, India from October 24 to November 3. The conference was a 
technical meeting to promote discussion among experts in the cooperative field on 
problems and developments in connection with rural cooperatives.® 


1 See International Organization, IV, p. 126. 4 Document I/R/315. 
2 See ibid. 5 Document I/R/304, 
3 United Nations Bulletin, VIII, p. 106. 
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The fourteen-nation Committee on Commodity Problems held its first meeting 
in Washington on January 12 and 13, 1950, to consider questions of organization 
and methods of work. N. G. Abhyankar of India was elected chairman of the 
committee and Dr. G. S. H. Barton of Canada vice-chairman.*® 

In January FAO announced it had scheduled three meetings in Rangoon, 
Burma to further its program of expanding food production in the rice area, 
From January 30 to February 4 the Nutrition Committee for Southeast Asia was 
to examine the various nutritional problems of the region. Among the subjects to 
be considered were improvement of rice as consumed, improvement of rice diets, 
feeding of vulnerable groups, feeding of industrial and plantation workers, 
nutrition education and the training of nutrition workers, national nutrition 
organizations, nutrition research and nutritional aspects of the projected ex- 
panded technical assistance program. A meeting of the Rice Breeders’ Working 
Group was to take place from February 1 to 3, as a preliminary to the second 
meeting of the International Rice Commission. All governments invited to par- 
ticipate in the Rice Commission meeting were expected to be represented at the 
meeting of the working group, and the results of the group’s discussions were to 
be reported to the International Rice Commission. The commission, the third 
scheduled group, was to meet from February 6 to 15 to frame a program for 
1950-51 after first hearing reports on progress made in carrying out the 1949-50 
program. This program included improved plant breeding and growing practices, 
the use of chemicals for weed control, malaria control, greater production of 
other foods so as to ease the pressure of demand for rice, standardization of 
terminology in rice grading, better milling practices, better facilities for market- 
ing of products and purchasing of supplies by rural people, and improved rice 
statistics.” 

Livestock breeding specialists from Europe, the Near East, Africa, Asia and the 
Far East were to meet in Lucknow from February 13 to 24. The meeting, called 
by FAO, was to be devoted to the study of animal breeding problems in the 
tropics and sub-tropics, in order to bring together scientists doing research and 
animal breeding work. The specialists would review and coordinate information 
and formulate plans so that activities and experience in particular areas might 
supplement those in others.* 


Technical Activities 


Early in December 1949 a technical mission of FAO was sent to Nicaragua, at 
the invitation of the Nicaraguan government, to study that country’s plant pro- 
duction, forestry and livestock breeding and production. The group was to make 
an inventory of the country’s need for agricultural and forestry development and 
of existing institutions, equipment and trained personnel in those fields. During 
its visit of two months, the mission would suggest methods for improving Nicara- 
gua’s farm economy and food production.° 


6 Document I/R/327. 8 Document I/R/335. 
7 Document I/R/331. 9 United Nations Bulletin, VIII, p. 106. 
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IBRD 315 
INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


On January 16, 1950 the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment reported a net income for the six months ending December 31, 1949 of 
$6,672,667, as compared with $4,804,057 for the first six months of the preced- 
ing fiscal year.' Gross income, exclusive of $2,709,416 transferred to the special 
reserve, amounted to $12,268,685, as compared with $10,291,345. Total admin- 
istrative expenses for the six months ending December 31, 1949 were $2,171,506, 
as compared with $2,062,840 for the same period the preceding year. Disburse- 
ments on loans during the latter six months of 1949 amounted to $40,721,716, 
increasing the total to $567,012,730, as of December 31. During this same period 
the Bank made loan commitments of $94,045,000, increasing the total since the 
Bank began operations to $743,906,983, after making allowance for the cancella- 
tion by Luxembourg of $238,017 from its original loan contract of August 28, 
1947. 

In February the Bank reported that no borrowing had been necessary since 
September 1, 1949, for the purpose of raising “new money” to be used in its 
lending operations.” In January, however, the Bank started a refunding operation 
in the United States market; the outstanding issue of $100,000,000 ten-year 
2% percent bonds, due July 15, 1957 were called for redemption at 101 and 
accrued interest on February 17, 1950.* A new issue of the Bank’s Serial 
Bonds of 1950, maturing serially 1953-1962, in the same amount, was sold at 
competitive sale on January 25, 1950.* 

An issue of Swiss franc bonds, in the aggregate principal amount of 28,500,- 
000 Swiss francs, was sold by the Bank in March to a group of leading banks in 
Switzerland. The bonds, amounting to the equivalent of approximately $6,625,- 
000, bore an interest rate of 2% percent and were purchased at par for investment, 
with no public offering. Eugene R. Black, president of the Bank, explained that 
this transaction made it possible for the Bank to make available to its borrowers 
the necessary francs for purchases of equipment in Switzerland. 

In March Poland withdrew from membership in the Bank. In notifying the 
Bank of his country’s decision, the Polish Ambassador to the United States 
(Winiewicz) charged that the Bank had departed from its original purpose and 
L.d become a tool of the economic policy of the United States. In reply, Mr. 
Black stated that the matter had been referred to the Bank’s Executive Directors, 
and that the Polish government's explanation of its action “cannot be accepted.”5 


Loan Negotiations 


A loan of $12,545,000 was granted to the Lempa River Hydroelectric Com- 
mission, a government agency in El Salvador, by the International Bank on De- 
cember 14, 1949.° The loan was granted to finance imports of equipment and 


1 International Bank Press Release 166, Janu- 4 International Bank Press Release 168, Janu- 
ary 16, 1950. ary 25, 1950. 
2 Ibid., 171, February 8, 1950. 5 Ibid., 178, March 16, 1950. 


8 See International Organization, ITI, p. 128. 6 Ibid., 162, December 14, 1949. 
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materials required for the development of electric power resources on the Lempa 
River and was the first made by the Bank in the Central American area. This 
loan, guaranteed by the government of El Salvador, was for a term of 25 years 
and carried an interest rate of 3% percent, plus commission at the annual rate of 
one percent allocated to the Bank’s special reserve fund. Amortization payments 
were to begin on July 15, 1954. The loan agreement provided that the loan would 
not become effective until the guarantee agreement between the Bank and the 
Republic of E] Salvador was ratified by an elected constituent or legislative as- 
sembly in El Salvador. 

The Bank announced on January 1, 1950 that it had been impossible to bring 
to a successful conclusion its negotiations with the United Kingdom Colonial 
Development Corporation for a loan of $5,000,000. The proceeds of this loan 
were to have been devoted to purchasing equipment from the dollar area for 
installation in various development undertakings to be promoted by the corpora- 
tion in the dependent overseas territories of the United Kingdom.’ The corpora- 
tion was unable to accept certain of the Bank’s standard requirements, especially 
the non-financial covenants, on the grounds that these were not reconcilable 
with the corporation’s principles and methods of operation. 

On January 27 the Bank announced that the timber loans signed October 17, 
1949 with Finland and Yugoslavia had become effective and withdrawals could 
be made by the borrowing countries.* Negotiations with the Mexican Light and 
Power Company, Ltd. toward the granting of a long-term loan of $26 million 
continued; the Bank required completion of the reorganization of the capital 
structure of the company as a principal condition of such a loan. The Bank also 
reported that negotiations had been entered into for a loan to finance the dollar 
component of the cost of the Bokaro-Konar project in India. 


Field Missions 


The report of the mission to Brazil of October and November 1949 was con- 
sidered in February 1950 by the Bank. In November and December 1949 a 
Bank mission visited Chile to review that country’s economic and financial 
situation, with special reference to certain development projects which had 
been submitted to the Bank. A study of the textile industry of Ecuador was 
completed by Bank representatives, and conversations continued concerning 
several projects proposed for Bank financing in that country. Nicaragua, Cuba 
and Guatemala were visited by Bank representatives in October and November 
for informal and exploratory discussion of development plans for those countries. 

The report of the mission which visited Yugoslavia in the summer and fall 
of 1949 was also considered by the Bank during February, and discussions were 


— 


~ 


so 


underway with representatives of the Yugoslav government following submis- | 
sion of the report. Iraq was visited by a Bank mission in November—December | 


1949 to study the possible financing by the Bank of the Wadi Tharthar flood 
control project. On December 29 a mission arrived in Thailand to study the 


7 Ibid., 164, January 1, 1950 8 For information on these timber loans, see 
International Organization, III, p. 128. 
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economic and financial situation and the development program and possibilities 
of that country. Pakistan and Iran were scheduled to receive Bank missions in 
the spring or early summer of 1950.9 On March 20 it was announced by the 
Bank president, Eugene R. Black, that a mission would leave on March 23 for 
Ethiopia to consult with the government on its development program.’° 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


Council 


Continuing its eighth session, which opened on September 6, 1949, the Coun- 
cil on September 23 noted that no part of Annex 8 of the Chicago Convention 
(Airworthiness of Aircraft) had been disapproved by a majority of the contract- 
ing states and accordingly declared the Annex operative as of September 1, 
1949.1 On November 16, the Council adopted amendments to Annex 4 (Aero- 
nautical Charts) and established September 1, 1950, as the date for implemen- 
tation of the amendments, permitting contracting states to register disapproval 
until June 1, 1950.? With regard to the Chicago Convention itself, the Council 
decided that it would 1) recommend no amendments to the 1950 Assembly, 
2) recommend that the 1950 Assembly adopt no amendments to the Convention, 
and 3) proceed to study the whole problem of amendments with a view to re- 
porting to the 1950 Assembly on principles, methods and procedures for amend- 
ment.* The Council, in the course of its eighth session, approved the recom- 
mendations of the Air Navigation Commission on the Final Report of the 
Technical Committee of the 2nd Conference on ICAO North Atlantic Ocean 
Stations and on the recommendations of the North Pacific Regional Air Navi- 
gation Meeting Relating to Ocean Stations.® Before concluding the session on 
December 13, the Council took the following action: 1) allocated to Belgium 
the contributions of Ireland and Portugal toward the North Atlantic ocean sta- 
tions for the fiscal year 1949; authorized the Secretariat to proceed with the 
preparation and publication of a lexicon of aeronautical terms including defini- 
tions contained in the Convention, Assembly resolution and Annexes, terms for 
which trilingual equivalents had been prepared together with definitions for 
such terms, and terms considered by the Secretariat to be necessary to make 
the lexicon reasonably complete; approved the production and publication of 
an ICAO aeronautical chart catalog; approved a program of meetings for 1950;° 
authorized the production of an Aircraft Accident Investigation Manual;? se- 
lected May 30, 1950, as the opening date of the fourth Assembly and approved 
a provisional Assembly agenda; approved a schedule of regional frequency as- 
signment planning meetings; adopted recommendations of the Joint Support 
Committee on the assessment of contributions toward the cost of air navigation 


9 International Bank Press Release 171, Febru- 3 Ibid., January 1950, p. 1. 

ary 8, 1950. 4 Document 6787. 
10 New York Times, March 21, 1950. 5 ICAO Monthly Bulletin, January 1950, p. 2. 
1ICAO Monthly Bulletin, November 1949, 6 Ibid., November 1949, p. 2. 

p. 1 7 Ibid., December 1949, p. 1. 


2 Ibid., December 1949, p. 1. 
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services in Iceland for 1950; adopted and transmitted to the contracting states 
three resolutions on multiple, discriminatory and burdensome taxation of lubri- 
cants, income and property of airlines, and sale or use of international air 
transport equipment.® 

The ninth session of the Council convened in Montreal on January 27, 1950, 
and was devoted largely to preparations for the fourth Assembly. Awaiting 
Council action was the approval of the draft budget for 1951 together with 
various recommendations transmitted to the Council through the Air transport 
Committee and Air Navigation Commission. The President of the Council 
(Warner) reported that the North Atlantic Ocean Weather Stations agreement 
had entered into force on January 13 with the deposit of ratification by the 
United Kingdom.® 


Technical Meetings 


Air Navigation Commission: In the closing weeks of its second session, the 
Air Navigation Commission approved a program of divisional, regional and 
special meetings for 1950 and continued its study of general problems relating 
to amendments to the Chicago convention, recommending to the Council that 
further steps toward amendment be delayed pending the results of the com- 
mission’s investigations.'° The commission also reviewed a draft Annex for Aero- 
dromes and Ground Aids and considered the recommendations of the North 
Pacific Regional Air Navigation Meeting for ocean stations in the Pacific.‘* The 
second session of the commission adjourned on December 13, 1949,!* while 
the third session opened on January 31, 1950. Among the items on its work 
program were: 1) consideration of international standards, including amend- 
ments to the Convention annexes on personnel licensing, rules of the air, opera- 
tion of aircraft in scheduled international service, and airworthiness; 2) discussion 
of the fourth draft of the Annex on Aerodromes, Air Routes and Ground Aids 
and the draft annexes on search and rescue and air traffic services; 3) determina- 
tion of meteorological minima for aircraft circling in the vicinity of an aero- 
drome; 4) consideration of such technical problems as the use of flight plans and 
flight notification, instrument approach-to-land procedures and procedures for 
aeronautical information services; and 5) preliminary discussion of the training 
program, the ICAO medical program and suggested methods of solving problems 
connected with helicopter and jet aircraft.1* 

Air Transport Committee: ‘The Air Transport Committee continued its con- 
sideration of the study made by the Secretariat on the nature and effect of the 
various taxes to which international air transport was subject, in order to reach 
solutions to the difficulties caused by multiple, discriminatory and unfairly 
burdensome taxation.’ Resolutions were ultimately drafted for Council con- 
sideration concerning tax problems relating to income and property, to fuels 


8 Ibid., January 1950, p. 2. 12 Ibid., January 1950, p. 3. 
9 Ibid., February 1950, p. 1. 13 Ibid., February 1950, p. 2. 
10 Ibid., November 1949, p. 3. 14 Ibid., November 1949, p. 4. 


11 Ibid., December 1949, p. 2. 
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and lubricants intended for refueling purposes, and to the sale of transport by 
air. The commission concluded that in the field of income and social security 
the problems, insofar as they existed, were not susceptible to special treatment 
by ICAO and no recommendations were made concerning that field. Considera- 
tion of taxation of ground equipment and supplies was deferred by the com- 
mission.'® 

Aerodromes, Air Routes and Ground Aids Division: AGA met in Montreal 
from November 1 to December 2, 1949, with representatives of nineteen con- 
tracting states and three international organizations in attendance. Among the 
matters on the division’s agenda were the question of approach lighting and 
day marking aids to approach; the preparation of recommendations for water 
aerodrome lighting and associated day marking; the formulation of technical 
specifications for aviation lights and surface marking colors, for aerodrome 
beacons and for other navigation aids requested by the division; and the future 
work program of the division.*® 

Meteorological Division: On February 14, 1950, MET reconvened for its 
third session in Paris simultaneously with the fifth session of the Commission 
for Aeronautical Meteorology of the International Meteorological Organization, 
a continuation of the practice of ICAO and IMO to hold simultaneous meetings 
in close cooperation whenever practical. On the agenda of 43 items were the 
following of major importance: 1) consolidations of the Specifications for Mete- 
orological Services to International Air Navigation and the preparation of ma- 
terial for inclusion in a further annex to the ICAO Convention; 2) examination 
of the global network of upper air stations; 3) study of new requirements for 
the installation of meteorological instruments at aerodromes; 4) coordination of 
aeronautical meteorological broadcast systems; and 5) development of a pro- 
gram for ensuring meteorological information required for the application of 
temperature accountability principles.** 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


Governing Body 


Meeting in its 110th session in Mysore, India, the ILO Governing Body 
completed action on a number of projects designed to extend, in cooperation 
with the United Nations, technical assistance to economically under-developed 
areas. The Governing Body also authorized the Director-General (Morse) to 
raise with the Trusteeship Council a number of questions arising out of the re- 
ports of the administering authorities and relating to the applicability of ILO 
conventions and recommendations in trust territories. At the same session, the 
Governing Body approved procedures for the establishment of a nine-member 
commission to examine infringements of trade union rights, the first interna- 
tional fact-finding and conciliation commission on freedom of association. The 


15 Ibid., December 1949, p. 3. 17ICAO Monthly Bulletin, February 1950, 
16 For the final report of the division, see Docu- p. 3. 
ment 6932-AGA/590. 
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members of the commission, to be chosen “for their personal qualifications” and 
expected to “discharge their duties with complete independence,” were to be 
selected by the Governing Body at its 111th session, to convene in Geneva on 
March 8, 1950. The commission was created in accordance with a request of 
the Economic and Social Council of August 1949 and was to function on behalf 
of the United Nations as well as the ILO. The Governing Body defined the 
commission as “essentially a fact-finding body” which was also authorized to 
consult with the government or governments concerned “with a view to secur- 
ing the adjustment of difficulties by agreement.” Complaints alleging the viola- 
tion of trade union rights were to be referred to the commission by either the 
Governing Body or the International Labor Conference. Governments against 
which complaints had been made might also request the commission to investi- 
gate; and procedures were outlined for reference of cases to the commission by 
trade unions or organizations of employers.’ 

At its 111th session, the Governing Body approved the nominations of 
Director-General David Morse for seven of the nine members of the new com- 
mission; two additional members were to be nominated as soon as possible. The 
Body deferred consideration of a proposal by its committee on relations with 
other international organizations that it establish immediately an ILO commis- 
sion to carry out an impartial inquiry into the nature and extent of forced labor, 
and decided by a vote of 29 to 1 to establish consultative arrangements with the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. A 1951 budget of $5,922,515 
was approved for submission to the International Labor Conference, while a 
proposal to draw up a new scale of contributions was postponed until May. The 
Governing Body also agreed to postpone publication of a report by its committee 
of inquiry into working conditions in ships of Panamanian registry, authorized 
the International Labor Office to undertake a study of productivity in coal mines, 
voted to hold an ILO regional conference for the near and middle east in 1950, 
and decided to establish an Asian Advisory Committee.’ 


Asian Regional Conference 


The ILO Asian Regional Conference, meeting in Nuwara Eliya, Ceylon, from 
January 16 to 28, 1950, adopted sixteen resolutions for the improvement of 
labor and social standards in Asia. Among the proposals, which were transmitted 
to the Governing Body for consideration at its 111th session, were: 1) a pro- 
posal to establish wage-fixing machinery to assure that increases in productivity 
of the worker were reflected in increased earnings; 2) measures to improve 
Asian labor inspection services; 3) proposed international action to stimulate 
the development of the cooperative as a means to further economic develop- 
ment; 4) measures designed to assist Asian countries in the full utilization of 
manpower through the organization and development of employment services 
and the provisions of vocational and technical training; 5) a recommendation 
that action be taken to assure equitable and adequate representation of the 


1 ILO News Service, Ill, February— March 1950. 2 United Nations Press Release ILO/349, 
March 14, 1950. 
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Asian countries on the ILO Governing Body and its committees; 6) a request 
that the Governing Body give immediate consideration to the establishment of 
an Asian Advisory Committee; and 7) a second request that a conference be 
promptly convened to investigate the conditions of Asian seamen. Although 
not a member of ILO at the time of the conference, the United States of Indo- 
nesia participated with full voting rights by virtue of a decision of the Governing 
Body taken at its 110th session. 


Technical Activities 


As a preliminary to the 33d session of the International Labor Conference, 
ILO sponsored in Geneva, from January 23 to February 3, 1950, a Preparatory 
Technical Tripartite Conference on Vocational Training of Adults. The Con- 
ference was called by the 107th session of the Governing Body to provide an 
opportunity for representatives of the governments to consider draft interna- 
tional regulations embodying principles and methods for the successful opera- 
tion of vocation training in the adult field, including disabled persons. The 
conclusions reached at the conference were transmitted for consideration by 
the 33d session of the International Labor Conference, scheduled to open in 
Geneva on June 7.* 

The ILO Committee on Social Security Experts opened a meeting at Welling- 
ton, New Zealand, on February 8, 1950. The meeting was preceded by a de- 
cision of the Governing Body at its 110th session to hold a first discussion of 
new international minima of social security at the 34th International Labor 
Conference in 1951. The meeting of the experts had under discussion various 
proposals for the consolidation of ILO’s social security conventions and recom- 
mendations into a unified program. A new general convention, proposed by the 
officers of the committee, called for the establishment of two sets of social 
security standards: one for the industrially advanced countries and a second 
for the economically under-developed areas. Also put forward by the officers 
for adoption was the revision of the fifteen ILO conventions on particular social 
security fields approved between 1921 and 1934. Another phase of the com- 
mittee’s work was devoted to a discussion of the training of personnel to ad- 
minister social security institutions and the actuarial aspects of the adjustment 
of benefits to the cost of living.* 

From February 28 to March 11, 1950, the International Conference of Ex- 
perts on Pneumoconiosis of ILO met in Sydney, Australia. The conference, 
called solely as a meeting of experts appointed by governments, dealt with an 
agenda which included the social as well as medical and technical problems 
of pneumoconiosis. On the agenda were the following specific items: 1) a re- 
view of the present status of knowledge of pathogenesis, clinical aspects and 
diagnosis of pneumoconiosis; 2) an examination and interchange of views on 
the present adequacy of preventive measures — medical, social, mechanical 
and technical; and 3) an exchange of views on the possibility of defining inter- 


3 Department of State Bulletin, XXII, p. 261. 4ILO News Service, Ill, February-March 
1950. 
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national minimum standards of compensation for disability attributable to 
pneumoconiosis.° 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


During the month of November 1949 the International Monetary Fund sold 
$22.5 million to Brazil, and the government of Costa Rica repurchased $1.25 
million. The Fund concurred in a change proposed by the United Kingdom 
government in the par value of the British Honduras dollar effective December 
31, 1949. In terms of gold and in terms of the United States dollar of the weight 
and fineness in effect on July 1, 1944, the parities for the British Honduras dollar 
were: 0.622 grams of fine gold per British Honduras dollar and 1.429 British 
Honduras dollars per United States dollar.? 

Effective in January 1950, new foreign exchange measures by the Chilean 
government were approved by the Fund. These were the temporary establish- 
ment of a new rate of exchange of 60 pesos per United States dollar; it was 
understood, however, that the Chilean government would shortly put into effect 
a general plan of stabilization already drafted, which would unify the present 





rates of exchange at a new par value at approximately the level of the proposed | 


new rate. 


Slightly more than 1,000,000,000 Belgian francs were repurchased from the 


Fund in January by the Belgian government. This repurchase was made against | 
payment of United States $12,100,000 and the equivalent in gold of United | 


States $8,500,000.4 As a result of this repurchase, the Fund’s holdings of Bel- 
gian currency were reduced to the level which preceded the purchases of dollars 
by Belgium in the winter of 1947-48, and Belgium became the first European 
country to repurchase in full her own currency held by the Fund. 

Between April 30, 1949, the date of the Fund’s annual report, and February 
1, 1950, the Fund sold United States $51,800,000.5 Australia purchased $20, 
000,000, Brazil $22,500,000, Ethiopia $300,000 and Yugoslavia $9,000,000. 
During this same period three countries repurchased part of the Fund’s holdings 
of their currencies with gold or United States dollars. The countries and their 
repurchases were: Belgium — $21,585,706.75, Costa Rica — $2,123,269.64, and 
Nicaragua — $500,000. Thus, since the Fund began exchange operations in 
March 1947, it had sold approximately $777 million of foreign exchange to its 
members, $101.4 million of it during the calendar year 1949; whereas the total 
amount of repurchases made so far was approximately $24 million. Ten cases of 
consultation between the Fund and member governments regarding changes in 
their exchange systems were described in a report to the Economic and Social 
Council as occurring in the period between May 1949 and February 1950, as 


well as the widespread revision of official par values which took place in the latter | 


part of 1949. These revisions involved sixteen members of the Fund, phis a 
number of non-member countries. The report also stated that, as in past years, 


5 Department of State Bulletin, XXII, p. 300. 8 Ibid., 118, January 10, 1950. 
1 International Monetary Fund Press Release 4 Ibid., 120, January 30, 1950. 
115, December 12, 1949. 5 Document E/1556/Add.3. 


2 Ibid., 117, January 3, 1950. 
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technical assistance to member governments continued to occupy a significant 
portion of the Fund’s staff time. This took two forms: 1) visits to member coun- 
tries for review, analysis, recommendation or follow-up work in connection with 
general or specific foreign exchange problems and 2) the dissemination to offi- 
cials of all member governments of information on international financial sub- 
jects through a publications program. In December 1949 the Fund had an- 
nounced that at the request of the Philippine government it would lend the serv- 
ices of two experts on technical aspects of exchange control.® 

In February the Fund announced that the government of Bolivia had con- 
sulted it on proposed modifications in the Bolivian exchange system, which 
called for temporary and partial measures to help that government meet its cur- 
rent exchange and financial problems pending development of a more complete 
program.’ The changes were as follows: a rate of 60 bolivianos per dollar for tin 
exports, a rate ranging from 42 to 60 bolivianos per dollar and also the free 
market rate for other exports, a rate of 42 bolivianos per dollar for a minimum 
number of essential imports, a rate of 60 bolivianos per dollar for the bulk of 
imports, and the free market rate for non-essential imports. The Fund advised 
further study to work out a more adequate solution of Bolivia's exchange prob- 
lems, but raised no formal objection to the temporary measures. 

In March Poland withdrew from membership in the Fund. In a letter of notifi- 
cation the Polish Ambassador to the United States (Winiewicz) charged that the 
Fund had departed from its original purpose and become a mere tool of the 
economic policy of the United States. Camille Gutt, Managing Director, replied 
to the ambassador that he could not accept the stated reasons for the Polish 
government's action.® 

The Fund was informed by the Javasche Bank of a new export inducement 
policy for Indonesia in March. Following the surrender of export proceeds and 
payment for them at the official rate’ of 3.80 guilders to the dollar, exporters 
would be given “exchange certificates,” expressed in Indonesian currency, which 
entitled holders to purchase from the foreign exchange fund 50 per cent of the 
amount sold by exporters. In order to secure foreign exchange at the official 
rate, importers were required to obtain not only an import or exchange license 
as before, but also to produce a certificate for the equivalent of the total amount 
of exchange required. Dealings in certificates were confined to banks authorized 
to trade in foreign currencies.° 


INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION 


Report of the Director-General 


The semi-annual report of the Director-General (Kingsley) covering the 
period from July 1, 1949 to December 31, 1949 stated that during the second 
half of 1949 the organization had re-established refugees at an average rate of 

6 International Monetary Fund Press Release 8 Ibid., 130, March 15, 1950. 


116, December 22, 1949. 9 International Financial News Survey, IU, 
7 Ibid., 127, February 27, 1950. March 17, 1950. 
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about 27,800 per month. By December 31, 1949 the total had reached 758,923, 
of whom 68,778 had been repatriated and 690,145 had resettled in new countries, 
Late in the year, however, severe reductions in the United States and Australian 
programs intervened, so that in December only 19,043 were resettled. The 
last six months of 1949 had emphasized programs implementing decisions of the 
General Council to extend the life of IRO into 1951, establish a series of date 
lines in order to keep the organization’s responsibilities within the limits of the 
time and funds at its disposal, intensify and broaden the counselling program to 
obtain as complete and accurate view possible of the task remaining and to 
budget up to $22,000,000 for use in solving the “hard core” problem. 

Following inquiries in Germany, Austria and Italy, however, the institutional 
“hard core” was found to be smaller than had been anticipated. Not all the aged, 
chronically ill and the infirm could find haven outside the occupied areas by the 
time IRO was liquidated, and for those the organization was obliged to make 
reliable provisions for their continued care sur place. For the rest IRO was 
negotiating to ensure the recognition of their basic legal rights although “ex- 
perience of discrimination against refugees dictates that every ounce of energy 
at our disposal be directed toward their repatriation or resettlement.” A Reset- 
tlement Placement Service was established especially to find resettlement op- 
portunities for the specialists and other individuals or groups who did not meet 
the usual criteria of mass migration programs, “The Forgotten Elite.” Canada, 
the United Kingdom and Ceylon, the first three countries in which the scheme 
was tried, responded immediately — Ethiopia, the Netherlands, Norway, Pakis- 
tan and the United States also made arrangements to receive specialists. 

The Director-General authorized the chiefs of missions in the occupied areas 
to proceed with arrangements for the local settlement of those most unlikely to 
be repatriated or resettled in accordance with a general plan. This authorization 
was accompanied, however, by the strictest injunction that nothing be done 
which might jeopardize any individual’s chances for repatriation or resettle- 
ment.? 

A subsequent announcement by Mr. Kingsley indicated that on November 30, 
1949, the number of persons receiving assistance from the organization was, for 
the first time since the beginning of operations in July 1947, less than 600,000. 
Of the original total of 719,600 receiving complete care and maintenance from 
the organization on the earlier date, only 334,376 remained on December 1, 
1949. During that 29-month period, 68,365 persons had been repatriated. The 
three highest-ranking countries in the reception of refugees as a result of IRO’s 
resettlement program had been the United States, which had accepted 141,048 
by the end of November 1949; Israel, which had made possible the resettle- 
ment of 115,512 more; and Australia, in which 99,087 persons had found new 
homes.” In anticipation of the termination of the organization on March 31, 
1951, IRO denied new admissions to its camps after December 31, 1949, and 
rejected all applications for cash and other assistance from sources outside its 


1 Semi-Annual Report of the Director-General 2 United Nations Bulletin, VIII, p. 172. 
for the Period 1 July 1949 to 31 December 1949. 
Document GC/140. 
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camps after March 31, 1950. By the end of June 1950 the care and maintenance 
phase of activities was scheduled to terminate. 


General Council 


The General Council of IRO opened its fifth session in Geneva on March 15. 
The Council considered a report from the Director-General on financial opera- 
tions during the first half of the financial year 1949-50 (July 1 to December 31, 
1949), showing that it had been necessary to transfer a total of more than $3 
million among the individual programs to be undertaken for the year. Funds 
had been increased for personnel and establishment, direct care operations, 
migration to Israel, program reserves, and unavoidable losses in exchange; cor- 
responding decreases had been required in the allotments originally made for 
cash assistance, per capita costs, ocean transportation, and mass and individual 
resettlement. Of the $151 million in anticipated resources during the financial 
year, an estimated $145 million would be expended in completing the year’s 
scheduled operations, leaving $6 million to be carried forward into the supple- 
mentary period of operations from June 30, 1950, to March 31, 1951.8 

On March 20 the meeting of the General Council of IRO was told that the 
United States was not prepared to contribute to the international care of refugees 
after March 1951. In a statement by George Warren, United States representa- 
tive, the United States took the position that the United Nations could not accept 
responsibility for providing protection to all refugees, and that the refugee prob- 
lem remaining after the termination of IRO could be met by the provision of 
legal protection as contemplated in the United Nations General Assembly resolu- 
tion establishing the Office of High Commissioner for Refugees.* 

On January 10, 1950, it was announced that the IRO mission in Prague, the 
last function in eastern Europe, had been ordered by the Czechoslovak govern- 
ment to close by January 15.° 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION 
(INTERIM COMMISSION) 


On October 31, 1949, the Executive Secretary of ITO (Wyndam-White) cir- 
culated to the governments signatory to the Havana Charter a questionnaire as 
to the dates upon which the government concerned expected to submit the ITO 
charter to its legislature for ratification, and by which the ratification process 
was expected to be completed. As of that date, only two signatories, Australia 


, and Liberia, had completed ratification. Of the governments which had re- 


| sponded to a previous inquiry of the Executive Secretary, four (United States, 


Denmark, France and Norway) had submitted the charter and three others an- 
nounced their intention of doing so “soon.”? 


3 Document GC/138. the refugee question, see International Organi- 
4 New York Times, March 21, 1950. For sum- zation, IV, p. 89. 
mary of discussion in the General Assembly on 5 New York Times, January 11, 1950. 


1 Document ICITO/1/24. 
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General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 


It was announced on November 30, 1949, that five governments not adherents 
to GATT had accepted invitations to participate in the third session of negotia- 
tions for mutual tariff reductions scheduled for September 1950. The govern- 
ments accepting the invitations issued by the Contracting Parties were Austria, 
Guatemala, Peru, Philippines and Turkey; Colombia, Iceland and Nepal declined 
to participate. Several other invited governments, including the German Federal 
Republic, had not replied to the invitation on November 30.? On February 7, 
1950, Greece signed the Annecy Protocol of Terms of Accession to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, thus making possible the implementation of 
reciprocal concessions negotiated between Greece and the other Contracting 
Parties during the Annecy negotiations from April to August 1949.3 

The fourth session of the Contracting Parties opened as scheduled in Geneva 
on February 23. Despite opposition from the Czechoslovak delegate (Benes), the 
majority of the Contracting Parties approved a proposal to seat an observer from 
the west German government.‘ It was announced on March 9, that the National- 
ist Government of China had communicated to the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations (Lie) its withdrawal from the General Agreement effective May 
5, 1950. No reason for the step was given.® 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC 
AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


Executive Board 


Meeting in December 1949 for its eighteenth session, the Executive Board of 
UNESCO elected Sir John Maud (United Kingdom) as its chairman for 1949- 
50. The Board devoted most of its attention to the work of the fifth General Con- 
ference which it decided to convene in Florence, Italy, on May 22, 1950; the 
chief task of the Conference would be to consider the “streamlined” program 
of operations approved by the fourth General Conference in Paris in 1949. The 
Board decided to abandon the practice of an opening general debate adopted 
at the Paris conference and to substitute a general discussion of the Director-Gen- 
eral’s report, thus permitting the delegations to go fully into the aims and policies 
of the organization. In preparation for the conference, the Executive Board 
instructed its program committee to prepare a program of three parts: 1) a basic 
program of operations, 2) a list of methods by which the program could be 
implemented, and 3) a work plan for 1951. At the same session, the Board au- 
thorized the Director-General to establish liaison with the Council of Europe as a 
part of UNESCO’s program of cooperation with regional organizations. In view 
of the fact that the Council had created and intended to create no machinery 
for educational and cultural purposes, the Executive Board instructed the Di- 
rector-General to examine the possibility of concluding an agreement with the 


2 New York Times, December 1, 1949. tion of GATT during 1949, see United Nations 
3 See International Organization, III, p. 542, Bulletin, VIII, p. 276—7. 
718; ibid., IV, p. 136. For chart on implementa- 4 New York Times, February 24, 1950. 


5 Ibid., March 10, 1950. 
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Council in order that UNESCO might carry out certain phases of educational 
and cultural activity on its behalf. 

The nineteenth session of the Executive Board opened on February 13 at 
which time it received announcement of the resignation of Dr. Walter Laves, 
Deputy Director-General.’ 


Technical Activities 


In cooperation with the Indian Government, UNESCO opened a Seminar 
on Rural Adult Education for Community Action in Mysore, India, on Novem- 
ber 2, 1949. Plans for the Seminar, which concluded on December 14, had 
been approved by the third General Conference, meeting in Beirut in 1948. In 
attendance were 30 delegations, representing fifteen countries, and observers 
from ILO and WHO. The work of the seminar was carried on in three groups 
devoted to illiteracy and adult education, health and home life problems in 
rural areas, and economic aspects of rural adult education.*® 

During the period under review, Conrad John Opper, formerly Director of 
Education in the island of Mauritius, was named as the new director of the 
UNESCO fundamental education project in the Marbial Valley, in Haiti. The 
project, begun in 1947, was to be carried forward on an expanded basis with 
participation by WHO and UNICEF. An agreement, patterned after those used 
by the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, was drawn up to provide for coopera- 
tion between UNESCO and the Haitian Government in the financial and legal 
aspects of the project. Of the common fund of $33,500 to be expended on the 
project, UNESCO was to pay $20,000 and the Haitian Government the remain- 
ing $13,500. The World Health Organization allocated $7,500 for the purchase 


’ of essential medical supplies required for its part of the undertaking.‘ 


On February 9, 1950, UNESCO released a Handbook for the Improvement of 
Textbooks and Teaching Materials as Aids to International Understanding, urg- 
ing revision of such materials so as to reflect the “world point of view” and elimi- 
nate “narrow, nationalist concepts.” In addition to detailed summaries of surveys 
made in member states, the Handbook included a “model plan” and a “proposed 
study by member states of their own textbooks,” both aimed at fostering inter- 
national good-will through better understanding.° 

A UNESCO regional center, designed to develop further the existing educa- 
tional, scientific and cultural relations between the American states, was opened 
in Havana, Cuba, on February 24, in accordance with a decision taken at the 
General Conference at Beirut in 1948.°® 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


Executive Board 


The fifth session of the WHO Executive Board was held in Geneva from 
January 16 to February 2, 1950. Long-range plans for WHO operations were 


1 UNESCO Courier, Il, January 1950, p. 3. 4 United Nations Bulletin, VIII, p. 168. 
2New York Times, February 13, 1950. 5 New York Times, February 10, 1950. 
8 UNESCO Courier, II, December 1949, p. 6. 6 United Nations Bulletin, VIII, p. 272. 
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outlined, and the Board recommended that the 1951 program should continue 
at the same general level, with primary emphasis on strengthening national health 
administrations and on control work against malaria, tuberculosis, and venereal 
disease. Development of services in the fields of maternal and child health, mental 
health, nutrition, sanitation, health statistics and medical training facilities would 
also be stressed.* 

A regular budget of approximately $8,000,000 and a supplementary budget 
of $9,000,000 for fiscal 1951 was approved by the Board for submission to the 
third World Health Assembly, which was scheduled to meet in Geneva on 
May 8. The chairman of the Board (Mudaliar), however, reported that more 
than one-quarter of the 1949 budget contributions from member nations were in 
default. 

The Executive Board asked Mr. Mudaliar and Director-General Brock Chis- 
holm to renew efforts to get the Soviet Union, Byelorussia, Bulgaria and the 
Ukraine, which had announced their withdrawals in 1949, to resume relations 
with the organization.? The Board also decided, by 6 votes to 4, not to admit 
voluntary organizations having religious, economic, political or racial limitations 
on membership as accredited observers to WHO conferences and meetings, 
after Dr. Chisholm reported that he had been bothered by “lobbyists.”* 

The Board also considered some fifteen reports from expert committees, and 
reviewed the activities of the three WHO regional offices. 


Regional Meetings 


The second session of the WHO Eastern Mediterranean Committee met in 
Geneva from October 12 to 15, 1949. Although his office had been in operation 
for less than three months, the WHO regional director (Sir Ali Tewfik Shousha) 
reported that the Pan-Arab Sanitary Bureau had been integrated with the 
regional organization, over thirty fellowships for doctors had been established, 
and a complete tuberculosis survey carried out in ten states. “Outstanding suc- 
cess” was also reported in health work among Arab refugees from Palestine, 
where sanitation work and campaigns against malaria and tuberculosis had been 
undertaken. 

Reports by representatives of eleven states and six non-self-governing terti- 
tories reviewed the current health situation in the area, where major difficul- 
ties arose because of ignorance and the lack of trained personnel. The com- 
mittee recommended that countries in the region should allocate larger sums 
for carrying out public health work, and called for assignment of WHO expert 
consultants in matters relating to public-health administration, sanitation, nurs- 
ing and health education. The various governments noted their willingness to 
share the limited facilities of the area, and the committee unanimously approved 
a proposal for direct negotiations among the various health administrations to 
permit wide intra-regional exchange of health specialists. The committee also 
asked FAO and WHO to establish a nutritional training center in Egypt.‘ 


1 Department of State Bulletin, XXII, p. 262. 8 Ibid., January 28, 1950. 
2 New York Times, January 17, 1950. 4 WHO Newsletter, November-December 1949. 
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Technical Meetings 


Environmental Sanitation: The first session of the WHO Expert Committee on 
Environmental Sanitation, meeting in Geneva from September 12 to 17, 1949, 
stressed the necessity for giving sanitary engineering services authority to co- 
ordinate operations frequently split up in several departments, such as public 
works, housing or industry. Great progress had already been made in some 
countries, the committee noted, but a shortage of technicians held back progress 
in others. The committee urged further public education in this field, possibly 
in cooperation with UNESCO, and suggested that environmental sanitation be 
included in one of the joint FAO-WHO programs combining disease control with 
agricultural developments. WHO aid in training technicians, through fellow- 
ships, technical advice, and provision of teaching materials and equipment was 
also suggested.° . 

Plague: Active measures against international plague were planned at the first 
session of the WHO Expert Committee on Plague, which was held in Geneva 
from September 19 to 24, 1949. The committee began work on the first stage of 
the campaign, delimitation of endemic areas, and then considered various aspects 
of a field program, recommending formation of a single strong team of plague 
experts to initiate the program during 1950. The committee also discussed meas- 
ures for the protection of ports and disinfestation of merchandise, particularly 
rice, and plague therapeutics. The nomenclature of animal reservoirs and vectors 
was also studied. 

International Pharmacopoeia: Further work on the International Pharma- 
copoeia was undertaken by the Expert Committees on the Unification of Pharma- 
copoeias during its fifth session at Geneva from September 26 to October 5, 1949. 
In consultation with the Expert Committee on Biological Standardization, the 
committee drew up a list of methods of biological assay for antitoxic sera and 
certain vegetable drugs, and considered the possibility of establishing non-pro- 
prietary names for drugs recently placed on the market. Monographs on new 
drugs were also to be included in the pharmacopoeia, which was expected to 
appear sometime in 1950.° 

Venereal Diseases: New developments in venereal disease control were re- 
ported at the third session of the WHO Expert Committee on Venereal Infections, 
which met in Washington from October 10 to 20, 1949. The committee con- 
sidered control techniques, antibiotic therapy in syphilis and other treponema- 
toses, serological and laboratory aspects of venereal infections, and the interim 
report of the WHO Syphilis Study Commission to the United States. A Subcom- 
mittee on Serology and Laboratory Aspects, meeting at the same time, devoted 
most of its discussions to the question of an International Serological Laboratory 
Conference planned by WHO for 1951 or 1952.7 

Nutrition: The joint FAO/WHO Expert Committee on Nutrition held its first 
session from October 24 to 28, 1949. Major items discussed were projects for 
surveys of nutritional requirements and the nutritional status of people in differ- 
ent countries, and the etiology and prevention of endemic goitre and certain other 


5 WHO Chronicle, January 1950. 7 Ibid., February 1950. 
6 Ibid., December 1949. 
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deficiency diseases. The committee recommended that WHO study the tropical 
disease known as kwashiorkor, eye disorders and anemia due to faulty nutrition, 
and infant malnutrition. 

Schistosomiasis: That in many countries schistosomiasis was endemic and rep- 
resented a public health problem second only to malaria, was stressed by the Joint 
OIHP/WHO Study Group on African Schistosomiasis, meeting in Cairo from 
October 24 to 29, 1949. The committee emphasized the need for research on the 
diseases, and formulated a series of recommendations for preventive measures 
for irrigation systems. 

Cholera: The problem of discovering the factors which make cholera an en- 
demic disease was the principal topic of discussion at the third session of the 
Joint OIHP/WHO Study Group on Cholera, held in New Delhi from November 
15 to 19. The group noted with satisfaction the decision of the World Health 
Assembly to attempt eradication in endemic areas rather than await an epidemic, 
and recommended the formation of two demonstration teams. Work on the 
problem by the WHO section on Education of the Public was also suggested.® 

Sanitary Regulations: Further work on new sanitary regulations, designed to 
control the five pestilential diseases of plague, cholera, yellow fever, typhus and 
smallpox, was carried out at the second session of the Expert Committee on 
International Epidemiology and Quarantine, meeting from December 5 to 14, 
1949. The revised draft regulations were to be submitted to Member govern- 
ments and the World Health Assembly for comment and approval.® 


WORLD METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION 


On March 23, 1950, the Convention of the World Meteorological Organiza- 
tion came into force. The convention had been opened for signature in Washing- 
ton on October 11, 1947. 

The convention provided for the creation of a World Meteorological Organi- 
zation as a specialized agency of the United Nations; its basic objectives would 
be to coordinate, standardize, and improve international meteorological activi- 
ties, and to encourage “an efficient exchange of weather and other meteorological 
information in the aid of human activities.” The new group was to continue the 
activities of the semi-official International Meteorological Organization, which 
had functioned since 1878. 

Countries which became members of the organization, through ratification of 
an accession to the WMO convention, were: Australia, Burma, Byelorussia, 
Czechoslovakia, Dominican Republic, Egypt, Finland, France, Greece, Iceland, 
India, Iraq, Israel, Lebanon, Mexico, New Zealand, Norway, Peru, Philippines, 
Rumania, South Africa, Sweden, Switzerland, Thailand, Turkey, Ukraine, USSR, 
United Kingdom, United States, and Venezuela. In addition, through declara- 
tions on their behalf by France and the United Kingdom as the states responsible 
for their international relations, a number of territories also became individual 
members of the organization.* 


8 Ibid. 1 Department of State Bulletin, XXII, p. 415-6. 
9 Ibid., February 1950. 
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Ill. REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


CARIBBEAN COMMISSION 


By a notice published as a supplement to the Royal Gazette of July 7, 1949, 
the government of Trinidad and Tobago extended diplomatic privileges and im- 
munities to the Caribbean Commission and its officials and staff members.? On 
September 22, 1949, Clovis Beauregard, newly appointed Deputy Secretary- 
General of the commission arrived in Port-of-Spain to assume his duties.? Dur- 
ing the period under review the commission participated in the meeting of the 
British West Indies Sugar Technologists, held at Antigua from September 27 
to October 1, 1949, and announced its acceptance of an invitation to participate 
ina United Nations meeting of experts on housing in tropical Africa, scheduled 
for the second half of 1950.3 

On March 6, 1950, the four governments members of the Caribbean Com- 
mission announced their support of a program designed to raise the standards of 
living in their Caribbean territories. Special interest was indicated in the develop- 
ment of the area’s tourist trade, the improvement of the hurricane warning 
system, the maintenance of trade barriers at a minimum level, the development 
of inter-territorial transportation, the diversification of the area’s industries, and 
the removal of discrimination in sea and air travel.* 


Technical Activities 


The Research Committee on Agriculture, Forestry, Fish and Wildlife met in 
Port-of-Spain on July 21 and 22, 1949, to consider the agenda for the fourth 
session of the West Indian Conference, scheduled to be held in 1950 and to deal 
in general with the agricultural problems of the Caribbean area. The committee, 
appointed at the eighth session of the Caribbean Commission,® also discussed 
the possibility of technical assistance in the preparation of the documentation 
for the conference under the United States “Point Four” program and devoted 
a portion of its meetings to the research needs of the Caribbean area within the 
committee’s terms of reference.® The committee concluded its meetings with 
recommendations that 1) the theme of the fourth West Indian Conference be 
“The Agricultural Problems of the Caribbean”; 2) technical assistance be re- 
quested in the form of a) qualified specialists for work preparatory to the con- 
ference, b) appropriate technical staff to assist territorial governments in apply- 
ing knowledge and in training junior staff, and c) technical specialists to study 
and recommend upon the mechanization of agriculture, labor productivity in 
agriculture, problems of marketing, and rural housing; and 3) the commission 


1 Caribbean Commission Monthly Bulletin, III, 4 New York Times, March 7, 1950. 

p. 1. 5 See International Organization, III, p. 726. 
2 Ibid., p. 109. 6 Caribbean Commission Monthly Bulletin, III, 
8 Ibid., p. 73, p. 109. p. 2. 
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establish liaison with and seek the cooperation of philanthropic societies, 
scientific institutions, and the specialized agencies for advice on research needs 
and the priorities which should be assigned to the various fields of inquiry.’ 

The Caribbean Interim Tourism Committee met from August 2 to 4, 1949, and 
concluded its session with recommendations to the Caribbean Commission that 
1) an advisory council on tourist activities be created; 2) the question of activa- 
tion of the Caribbean Tourist Development Association be deferred pending 
more advanced study of its functions by the ITC; 3) surveys and studies be made 
of hotel needs and transportation requirements in relation to tourist develop- 
ment be undertaken; and 4) all-year-round travel in and to the Caribbean area 
be vigorously promoted. The committee recommended that its own objectives 
be stated as the creation of the proposed CTDA, planning in both regional and 
local aspects of tourism, the simplification and unification of legislation and regu- 
lations concerning tourism, and the compilation of travel statistics.* 


CONSULTATIVE COUNCIL OF WESTERN POWERS! 


Defense Matters 


On December 21, 1949 representatives of the five powers signatory to the 
Brussels Pact signed an agreement laying down the status of Members of the 
armed forces of any one of the Brussels Treaty Powers stationed in the territory 
of any one of them.? 


Finance Matters 


A communiqué was issued on January 25, 1950 stating that “the Finance Min- 
isters of the Five Brussels Treaty Powers met in Paris on 25th January, 1950. 
They examined the financial problems raised by the application of the Brussels 
Treaty and agreed that a report would be submitted to the Consultative Coun- 
cil.” Press reports stated that the Finance Ministers intended to make clear that 
defense plans should not be allowed to interfere with the normal recovery pro- 
grams of the five countries. They insisted that whatever “schemes were put for- 
ward they must be such that they can be financed out of the funds already voted 
for joint defense purposes in the five countries.” 


Social and Cultural Matters 


Experts from Belgium, France, the Netherlands, Luxembourg and the United 
Kingdom met on January 10 and 11, 1950 to discuss the difficult problems which 


7 Ibid., p. 109. 2 Brussels Treaty Permanent Commission com- 
8 Ibid., p. 37. muniqué, December 21, 1949. For text of the 
1 As far as can be determined no official title agreement see Department of State Bulletin, 

for the organization created by the Brussels Treaty XXII, p. 449-53. 

has yet been formulated. The pact itself refers to 3 Ibid., January 25, 1950. 

Consultative Council but does not give a title to 4 London Times, January 26, 1950, p. 3. 

the organization as a whole. 
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had arisen concerning the unification of the television systems existing in France 
and the United Kingdom and those contemplated in the other continental coun- 
tries. It was recognized that although exchanges of television programs between 
the five countries could be effective without a common standard of definition, 
nevertheless such a common standard would greatly facilitate the full develop- 
ment of these exchanges and would provide other advantages. France had agreed 
to transform her 450-line broadcasts to 405 lines in order to enable direct ex- 
changes with the United Kingdom. Both France and the United Kingdom in- 
tended to continue their 405-line broadcasts for several years. The Netherlands, 
together with a great majority of other countries including the United States was 
in favor of a 625-line system for Europe as the quality of this system would be 
sufficient and would allow the operation of a greater number of broadcasting 
stations.® 

As of February 1, 1950 the five countries became one single area in the matter 
of health control of air traffic and were to be administratively described within 
the Consultative Council as the “excepted area.” Appropriate regulations were 
issued in each country to the effect that: 1) any aircraft which began its flight 
within the “excepted area” would not, in normal circumstances, be subject to 
health control on its arrival at any other place within the “excepted area”; and 
2) an aircraft bound for the “excepted area” which began its flight outside that 
area would be subjected to health control only at the first place of landing within 
the “excepted area.” The “excepted area” could be restricted by the Ministers 
of Health by public notice, to exclude temporarily any of the member countries 
in which there might be an epidemic.*® 

Under Article II of the Brussels Treaty the five powers bound themselves to 
“make every effort in common, both by direct consultation and in specialized 
agencies, to promote the attainment of a higher standard of living by their 
peoples and to develop on corresponding lines the social and other related serv- 
ices of their countries.” To further these objectives the Council established a 
Committee of Experts and as its first task assigned it to study the implementa- 
tions of the conventions of the International Labor Conference, as well as means 
to hasten the ratification of the conventions. The study made clear that in matters 
of fundamental social policy the five countries had achieved a similarity of ap- 
proach and “a substantial measure of harmony in their attitudes towards and 
their implementation of the conventions.”” 


COUNCIL OF EUROPE 


It was announced in the press on February 9, 1950 that the Althing at Reyk- 
javik had passed by 35 votes to 8 the government motion for the adherence of 
Iceland to the Council of Europe.' Iceland thus became the thirteenth member 
of the Council. 

5 Brussels Treaty Organization communiqués. 7 Ibid., January 19, 1950. 


January 1, 1950 and January 6, 1950. 1 London Times, February 9, 1950. 
6 Ibid., January 16, 1950. 
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Committee of Ministers 


The representatives of the Committee of Ministers met in Paris on January 10, 
1950. The meeting approved the proposal submitted by the Secretary-General 
for the construction of a semi-permanent building to house the Consultative As- 
sembly at Strasbourg and approved the draft budget for 1950. As adopted the 
budget amounted to 585,445,000 French francs.? No further decisions of the 
Ministers were made public. 


Committee Meetings 


Bureau of the Consultative Assembly: The Bureau of the Consultative Assem- 
bly met at Strasbourg on January 28, 1950. The bureau agreed to the plans of 
the proposed building for the Assembly and provisionally fixed the date for the 
opening of the second session of the Assembly for July 17, 1950. No definite deci- 
sion was taken on the question of a change in the composition of certain national 
representations between sessions, and the question of an emblem for the Council 
of Europe was to be submitted to the Assembly itself. Paul Henri Spaak, presi- 
dent of the Assembly, during a press conference held at the time of the bureau’s 
session, stated that collaboration between OEEC and the Council had notice- 
ably improved; OEEC documents and reports were being sent to the Council. 

Committee of Experts on Human Rights: The committee of experts, which had 
been instructed by the Committee of Ministers to study the question of a collec- 
tive guarantee of human rights, met at Strasbourg, February 2, 1950. The pur- 
pose of the guarantee was to safeguard “the essential rights and fundamental 
freedoms which are today defined and accepted after long usage by the demo- 
cratic regimes.” The Assembly had felt that respect for these rights should be 
subject to collective responsibility; it was considered that without a respect for 
human rights the basic policy of a European organization would be deprived of 
one of its essential factors. The committee of experts was to study in particular 
the rights of: security of person; exemption from slavery and servitude; freedom 
from arbitrary arrest, detention and exile; freedom from arbitrary interference 
in family life, home and correspondence; freedom of thought, conscience and 
religion; freedom of opinion and expression; freedom of assembly; freedom of 
association; freedom to unite in trade unions; and the right to marry and found 
a family. The right of parents to have prior right regarding the kind of educa- 
tion to be given to their children and the right to own property were deferred 
for study by the legal committee in view of the restrictions of contemporary 
European life. After providing for the undertaking by member states to respect 
the fundamental principles of democracy — particularly to hold free elections at 
reasonable intervals with universal suffrage and secret ballot — and to take no 
arbitrary action which would interfere with the right to organize a political op- 
position, the convention was to provide for a European Commission of Human 
Rights and a European Court of Justice. The European commission, composed 
of one national from each of the member states, was to deal with the preliminary 


2 Council of Europe, Consultative Assembly, 3 Ibid., IP/10, January 30, 1950. 
Press Release IP/4, January 16, 1950. 
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investigation and screening of cases. The Court of Justice was to be composed 
of nine members elected by the Ministers and the Assembly; its jurisdiction 
would extend to all violations of the obligations defined by the convention, 
whether they resulted from legislative, executive or judicial acts.‘ 

Committee on General Affairs: A press release issued after the close of the 
meetings of the Committee on General Affairs announced that the committee 
had agreed unanimously that the President of the Assembly “should establish 
contact with the British Government to request that it arrange for informal talks 
to take place between representatives of the countries in the British Common- 
wealth and Representatives of the Council of Europe, with a view to seeing how 
the Commonwealth can co-operate in the political or economic field with the 


x 


Council of Europe.”® 


NORTH ATLANTIC COUNCIL 


Tripartite arrangements were completed in December 1949 for collaboration 
in military standardization among the armed forces of Britain, the United States 
and Canada, as a step toward fulfillment of the provisions of the North Atlantic 
Military Production and Supply Board. Under these arrangements, which were 
similar to those made by the Brussels Treaty Powers, the three countries would 
pool information on almost every kind of conventional weapon used by their 
fighting forces and would study together such advanced weapons as guided 
missiles.2 “These arrangements will insure that in time of necessity there will 
be no material or technical obstacles to full cooperation among the armed forces 
concerned and the greatest possible economy in the use of combined resources 
and effort will be obtained,” the announcement stated.’ Military liaison com- 
mittees had already begun work on the first phases of the exchange. 

On January 6, 1950 the North Atlantic Council at its third meeting, in Wash- 
ington, approved the recommendations for the integrated defense of the North 
Atlantic area drawn up, on the basis of recommendations made by the military 
committee, by the defense committee on December 1. These recommendations 
embodied principles of self-help and mutual aid and provided the basis for the 
common defense of the parties. Following the approval of the Council, bilateral 
agreements for mutual defense assistance were signed in Washington between 
the United States and seven other member states: the United Kingdom, France, 
Denmark, Norway, Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxembourg. A similar ar- 
rangement in the form of an exchange of letters was made with Italy. These 
nations were thereby enabled to receive $1,000,000,000 in United States arms 
and equipment.® 


4 Ibid., IP/8, January 28, 1950. 

5 Ibid., Document AS/AG (49) 9, December 
21, 1949. 

1 Chronology of International Events and Docu- 
ments, VI, p. 10. 

2 For mutual defense arrangements of the Brus- 
sels Treaty Powers, see International Organiza- 


tion, IIT, p. 550, 727. 


3 New York Times, December 20, 1949. 

4 Chronology of International Events and Docu- 
ments, VI, p. 53. For action by the defense com- 
mittee on December 1, 1949, see International 
Organization, III, p. 146. 

5 For text of the agreement between the 
United States and the United Kingdom, see this 
issue p. 362. 
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Council of the Organization 


On January 6, 1950 the Council again turned to the consideration of the dis- 
pute between Haiti and the Dominican Republic and resolved to 1) convoke the 
Organ of Consultation at a time and place to be determined in the future, 2) con- 
stitute itself provisionally as the Organ of Consultation, and 3) appoint a commit- 
tee to conduct an on-the-spot investigation of the facts of the situation and their 
antecedents. The Council then communicated its decisions on the matter to the 
United Nations Security Council.? 

The report of the five-nation investigating committee, which included repre- 
sentatives of Uruguay, United States, Bolivia, Ecuador and Colombia, was sub- 
mitted on March 19. The report stated that Cuba, Guatemala and the Dominican 
Republic were involved in a series of plots and attempted invasions which had 
taken place in the Caribbean area in the last three years, and stated that a number 
of prominent individuals were involved. 

Specifically, the committee noted that Dominican officials had given aid to 
Haitian conspirators working against the Haitian government; that high officials 
of Cuba and Guatemala had assisted the Caribbean Legion with the object of 
overthrowing President Trujillo; that Cuba, Guatemala and the Dominican Re- 
public had failed to live up to various inter-American pacts by harboring revolu- 
tionary activities aimed at other governments, and that Haiti was not involved in 
these maneuvers. The committee recommended that the Council 1) warn that any 
repetition of the disturbances would call for the application of the Inter-American 
Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance; 2) request the Dominican government to prevent 
its officials from “tolerating, instigating, encouraging, aiding or formenting sub- 
versive or seditious movements against other Governments”; 3) request the 
Cuban and Guatemalan governments to break up the Caribbean Legion; and 
4) ask these two governments to control arms in the possession of the Legion and 
to stop the illegal arms traffic. In addition, the creation of a committee to observe 
execution of the recommendations was suggested, together with a reaffirmation 
by the Council of the principles of representative democracy and a statement 
that these principles “do not in any way and under any concept, authorize a 
Government to violate inter-American commitments relative to the principle of 
non-intervention.” It was proposed that the OAS Council undertake the study 
of methods to give effectiveness to the principle of representative democracy, 
the strengthening and perfecting of the Havana Convention of 1928 on the 
Rights and Duties of States in the Event of Civil Strife, and the regimen of 
political asylees, exiles and refugees.® 

In a meeting of December 21, 1949, the Council considered the question of 
financing the Pan American Union. Recognizing that the organization should 
not: be overly dependent for financial support upon the contribution of any one 
member, the Council determined upon a 66 percent limit for the assessment of 
a single member in a single year. As a transitional step and because of “monetary 


1 For background information on the dispute, 2 Document C-sa-44-E. 
see International Organization, III, p. 368, 499, 3 Document C-I-67-E. 
672. 
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difficulties in which some of the American governments presently find themselves” 
it was decided to establish an intermediate scale of contributions for two suc- 
cessive years before the final adoption of a definitive scale and the complete 
application of the maximum limit. The current United Nations scale of contri- 
butions was approved as being “the best available guide to the relative capacities 
to pay” of the member states, the criterion for determining assessments under 
Article 54 of the Charter of the Organization of American States.* The detailed 
budget of the Pan American Union was approved on January 6, 1950, setting a 
total appropriation for the 1951 fiscal year as $2,513,500. Of the total, $2,303,- 
200 was to be contributed by member states in accordance with an intermediate 
scale also approved by the Council on that date.* 

On December 21, pursuant to a report of the Committee on Inter-American 
Organizations, the Council recognized the discontinuance of the Pan American 
Bureau of Eugenics and Homiculture.* The same action was taken with reference 
to the Permanent American Aeronautic Commission on February 1, 1950,” and 
with reference to the Pan American Railway Committee on March 1.* The Coun- 
cil recognized the Inter-American Commission of Women as an inter-American 
specialized agency and noted the entry into force of the agreement with the 
Inter-American Statistical Institute. A Council resolution of February 7 pro- 
claimed the provisional entry into force of the draft statute of the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council.1° On March 1, the Council noted a report from 
its Committee on Inter-American Organizations which concluded that since the 
Postal Union of the Americas and Spain admitted extra-continental states to 
membership no formal relationship should be established between the union and 


OAS." 


Inter-American Commission of Women 


A special assembly of the Inter-American Commission of Women met in Buenos 
Aires from August 8 to 24, 1949, under the chairmanship of Elsa Irma Chamorro 
(Argentina). The commission urged that 1) all governments not signatory to the 
Inter-American Convention on the Granting of Political Rights to Women adhere 
to that convention, 2) those governments which had not yet ratified the conven- 
tion take immediate steps to do so, and 3) all governments whose constitutions 
did not include the precepts confirming the political rights of women incorporate 
those norms, along with a declaration sanctioning equal civil rights for men and 
women, into their basic laws or constitutions. Resolutions were approved calling 
for 1) effective protection of the family from desertion, 2) perfection and strength- 
ening of the juridical institutions of adoption, 3) legal equality of legitimate and 
illegitimate children, 4) equality of women with regard to nationality, and 5) 
equality for women in educational opportunities. The commission also urged 
abolition of capital punishment and prompt ratification of the Convention on 
Genocide.?? 


4 Document C-sa-43-E. 9 Ibid. 

5 Document C-sa-44-E. 10 Document C-sa-47-E. 

6 Document C-sa-43-E. 11 Document C-sa-48-E. 

7 Document C-sa-46-E. 12 Pan American Union Congress and Confer- 


8 Document C-sa-48-E. ence Series No. 61. 





IV. WAR AND TRANSITIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


ALLIED COMMISSION FOR AUSTRIA 


Two topics were the subject of discussion in the Allied Council and Executive 
Committee during August 1949: 1) the question of Allied Control over Austrian 
political parties; and 2) the western attempt to eliminate censorship over Austrian 
communications. Concerning the political parties two resolutions were sub- 
mitted by the French and by the United Kingdom Commissions. The French 
draft was rejected by the three other commissions and the United Kingdom draft, 
declaring that the Allied Council had decided that political parties needed “no 
longer obtain the authorization of the Allied Council as required by the decision 
of the 11th September 1945” and the “Austrian Government will be responsible 
for regulating the formation and activity of political parties or organizations 
according to provisions of international laws,” was adopted by the Council. The 
Soviet representative objected to this and to a second French proposal. The 
United States and United Kingdom agreed to a French suggestion that the Allied 
Council meet in an extraordinary session to consider further the French position 
and the question in general but the Soviet High Commissioner refused to accept 
the proposal. 

For the thirtieth time the United States, United Kingdom and French elements 
introduced a proposal to abolish censorship in Austria. Although the three com- 
missioners preferred that censorship be abolished completely a Soviet proposal 





f 


to eliminate some censorship was taken as a basis for discussion. The Soviet | 


representative refused, however, to discuss the censorship of school textbooks, 
radio broadcasting, books, and theatres; consequently these subjects were 
dropped. A United States proposal for the abolition of military court trials for 
Austrians was discussed in the council and committee but the Soviet Commis- 
sioner insisted that the imminence of the signing of an Austrian state treaty pre- 
cluded the necessity of making any agreement and refused to give further consid- 
eration to the proposal.* 

It was reported in the press on February 1 that the Austrian chancellor, Leo- 
pold Figl, had requested the surrender to the Austrian government of the radio 
stations operated by the four occupation powers.” At the meeting of the Allied 
Council on January 13 the Soviet representative attacked Austria’s recent de- 
valuation of the schilling, demanded concentration camps for Austrian nazis, 
refused to permit the Austrian police to use weapons against uniformed Russians 
caught in criminal acts and refused to discuss the recent Soviet intervention in 
luring and discharging Austrian police officers in the Soviet zone.* 


1 Report of the United States High Com- 2 New York Times, February 1, 1950. 
missioner, August 1949. 3 Ibid., January 14, 1950. 
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ALLIED COUNCIL FOR JAPAN 

At a meeting of the Allied Council for Japan on March 1, 1950, the British 
Commonwealth representative, Colonel W. R. Hodgson of Australia, urged 
General MacArthur to take “positive action” on Japanese charges that war pris- 
oners in the Soviet Union had been denied repatriation unless they agreed to join 
the communist party upon their return. Colonel Hodgson criticized General Mac- 
Arthur’s policy of maintaining that the Allied Council could only discuss the 
issue, and demanded that the Council order Japanese authorities to make a 
thorough investigation of the accusations, particularly to determine if charges 
of treason should be brought against Kiyuchi Tokuda, general secretary of the 
Japanese communist party. William Sebald, United States representative on the 
Council, after an original statement that Colonel Hodgson’s proposal was “not 
appropriate,” agreed to suggest that Japanese authorities launch a “positive” in- 
quiry. The Japanese government on the following day announced initiation of an 
investigation.* 


ALLIED HIGH COMMISSION FOR GERMANY 

Negotiations on the Saar Territory: Negotiations between France and the 
government of the Saar on a convention to define their relationship toward each 
other were the subject of considerable discussion in Germany. On January 7, 1950, 
Jacob Kaiser, Minister for the Reunification of Germany in the west German 
government, proposed that the Saar’s future political status be determined by a 
referendum, while President Theodor Heuss suggested that final settlement of 
the question could only be made in a German peace treaty and Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer announced that any step to separate the Saar from Germany would 
meet “the same opposition that we have offered to creation of the Oder-Neisse 
line.”1 French Foreign Minister Schuman stated on January 15 that his govern- 
ment would continue with the policy defined in the Saar statute; the discussions 
were technical, and would have to be confirmed by the peace treaty.” 

Following statements in the press that the French government felt itself to be 
acting in accordance with a policy approved by the United States and the United 
Kingdom at the 1947 meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers, United States 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson on January 18 reaffirmed general United States 
support for the financial and economic integration of the Saar with France, while 
stating that the territory should have a certain degree of autonomy.* The German 
government in the meantime refused to sign a completed trade agreement with 
France, and Chancellor Adenauer informed the High Commissioners that failure 
to reach agreement on the Saar would complicate the question of Germany’s entry 
into the Council of Europe.* Subsequently M. Schuman renewed assurances that 
the Saar would remain “strictly within the limits of the present statute,” and the 
French protested against a speech by Minister of Justice Dehler in which he 
declared that “without police cudgels and in free elections” the Saar would choose 
to remain part of Germany.® 

1 New York Times, March 2 and 3, 1950. 8 Ibid., January 19, 1950. 


1 New York Times, January 10, 1950. 4 Ibid., January 20, 1950. 
2 Ibid., January 16, 1950. 5 Ibid., January 22 and 23, 1950. 
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Actual negotiations on five agreements were begun in Paris on February 7, 
with the French government reported to have assured the United States that al] 
agreements would be subject to ratification in the German peace treaty. The ac- 


cords, signed by France and the Saar on March 3, provided for: 1) integration of | 


Saar railways into the French railway system; 2) permission for Saar citizens to 
live and conduct businesses in France, with similar privileges for French citizens 
in the Saar; 3) settlement of a series of current economic problems including eco- 
nomic union between the two parties; 4) a French lease of Saar coal mines for 
fifty years, while recognizing Saar proprietorship; and 5) creation of an autono- 
mous Saar regime in the legislative and administrative field, with France con- 
trolling customs and foreign affairs, and giving diplomatic status to the French 
High Commissioner.* The agreements were denounced by all German parties in 
a debate in the Federal parliament; the German government claimed “rights of 
a participant” in any settlement of the Saar question and in an official White 
Book insisted on a plebescite, to be carried out under the same conditions as the 


1935 plebescite. The government suggested creation of an international Saar / 


authority to solve the Saar problem “within the framework of European coopera- 
tion.” 

Relations with Western Europe: Following the terms of the protocol signed on 
November 24, 1949 between the Allied High Commission and Chancellor Ade- 
nauer, steps were taken to bring Germany into the Council of Europe. On No- 


} 


vember 4, 1949, the Committe of Ministers of the Council of Europe had agreed > 
in principle to the admission of Germany and the Saar to associate membership | 


in to Council, pending “a final decision on the status of the Saar”; in March 1950 
the west German government stated to the Allied High Commission three condi- 
tions for German entry: 1) a written invitation to the west German government 
from the Allied High Commission; 2) a promise that participation of the Saar 
territory in the Council would be provisional in nature until signature of a German 
peace treaty; and 3) permission for the federal republic to have the same rights 
as other members including an observer in the Committee of Ministers.* It was 
pointed out that these three “suggestions” would ensure the support of the social 
democratic party for German membership in the Council, thus ensuring approval 
in the Bundestag. On March 29, however, Chancellor Adenauer was informed 
that the Allied High Commission could not accept the third condition, since 
western Germany could not act as an equal in the Committee of Ministers until 
conduct of foreign policy had been turned over to the German government by the 
three western powers.® 

On March 30 the Committee of Ministers formally agreed to invite Germany 
and the Saar to join the Council, and the following day offered Germany eighteen 
seats in the Consultative Assembly; this representation would put Germany on 
an equal footing in the Assembly with Great Britain, France and Italy, and was 
allotted on the basis of the population of all of Germany rather than that of west- 


6 Ibid., March 2 and 4, 1950. 8 New York Times, March 28, 1950. 
7 London Times, March 10, 1950. 9 Ibid., March 30, 1950. 
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ern Germany itself. The Ministers also reduced the projected German contribu- 
tion to the budget to 126,000,000 French francs.*° 

Unification of Germany: Agitation in eastern Germany for unification of the 
country was reflected in west Germany; formation of a German Reich party was 
announced in January 1950, while a large number of unofficial groups were also 
formed for the same purpose. On February 28 United States High Commissioner 
John J. McCloy formally advocated German unity of a democratic basis, stating 
that he saw no “physical barrier” to a unity referendum on October 15, the date 
set for eastern German elections; the matter, however, must be discussed on a 
three-power basis." 

Three specific proposals for reunification were made by the west German 
government on March 22. These were: 1) establishment of an all-German con- 
stituent assembly on the basis of an elector law approved and issued by the four 
occupation powers; 2) a national election to this assembly supervised by election 
commissions established either by the four occupation powers or by the United 
Nations; and 3) the drafting by this assembly of a constitution for the entire 
country that would be accepted or rejected in a free national referendum. Otto 
Grotewohl, premier of the eastern German Democratic Republic, stated, how- 
ever, that he “would not engage himself with such nonsense.”?? 

Economic Problems in Western Germany: Abolition of food rationing for 
western Germany was announced on January 16 and the end of gasoline ration- 
ing on January 19 by the west German government. Since this was done without 
AHC approval, however, the High Commission on January 22 requested the 
government to reexamine its decision on gasoline rationing. On February 16 the 
High Commission expressed dissatisfaction with the economic policies of the 
west German government; a more intensive program to combat unemployment 
and provide housing was later outlined by Chancellor Adenauer.’ 

The Allied High Comission on January 5 announced that it was considering a 
German request for modification of the dismantling program of April 1949, while 
on March 30 the termination of the program for restitution of properties looted 
by the Germans was announced.'* A new law to break up steel and coal trusts 
in the Ruhr was under Commission consideration. An announcement on Feb- 
ruary 26 by east and west German representatives in Berlin that the embargo on 
steel shipments to east Germany had been lifted and stating that agreement had 
been reached on a series of economic problems was attacked by Mr. McCloy, who 
said he would raise the issue with the High Commission.*® 

Following signature with Czechoslovakia and Poland of agreements for the 
acceptance in west Germany of approximately 45,000 persons of German origin, 
the Allied High Comission on March 4 ordered the end of all organized transfer 
of refugees into west Germany except those with relatives able to support them; 
the order stated that a new influx of refugees, “an inhuman and arbitary measure, 


10 Ibid., March 31 and April 1, 1950. 18 Ibid., January 22, February 16 and March 
11 Ibid., March 1, 1950. 8, 1950. 
12 Ibid., March 23, 1950. 14 Ibid., March 31, 1950. 


15 Ibid., February 27, 1950. 
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was being planned by Polish authorities to remove all Germans from the area 
east of the Oder-Neisse line.1* The AHC order was subsequently condemned 
by the Bundestag as a “contradiction of all principles of human rights and indi- 
viduals freedoms.” On March 27 the Bundestag adopted a law offering asylum to 
Germans who fled political persecution in the Soviet zone or east Berlin.” 

Other Matters: Appointment of consuls in London, Washington and Paris was 
invited by the High Commission on January 26. A bill ending denazification pro- 
ceedings in the western German Federal Republic was passed by the Bundestag 
on February 23, despite a major denazification scandal in the American Zone.** 
On March 2 a law on control and use of atomic energy was promulgated by the 
High Commission.'® Eleven governmental departments were transferred from 
Bonn to Berlin on March 24, in a move by the west German government to 
strengthen its ties with Berlin.*° 


COUNCIL OF FOREIGN MINISTERS 


The Council of Foreign Ministers Deputies on the Austrian Treaty reopened 
their sessions in London on January 9, 1950. At the first meeting the Soviet deputy 
(Zarubin) reported that he was without instructions and was still awaiting con- 
clusion of Soviet-Austrian negotiations on Austria's payments for post-war sup- 
plies and services by the USSR. After several subsequent meetings at which 
Mr. Zarubin was still without instructions, the United States, United Kingdom, 
and French ambassadors in Moscow protested to Deputy Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko against the delays encountered in the treaty negotiations. The 
three ambassadors requested “assurances” that the treaty negotiations would 
not be further delayed but did not receive them.? 

At several later meetings in February Mr. Zarubin stated that he had not yet 
received instructions, and on March 1 the next meeting was postponed until 
April 26. 


ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COOPERATION 


Second Interim Report of OEEC 


In February 1950 the annual report of the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation was presented to the United States Economic Cooperation 
Administration. The report stated that future progress of European recovery 
would depend to a large extent upon the level of economic activity in the United 
States, upon United States tariff policy; and upon international investments made 
by the United States. The forecasts of European trade were based on the assump- 
tion that United States business activity would remain at least as high as in the 
second and third quarter of 1949; it was pointed out that even small setbacks in 


16 Ibid., March 5, 1950. 20 Ibid., March 25, 1950. 
17 Ibid., March 28, 1950. 1 New York Times, January 10, 1950. 
18 Ibid., February 2 and 23, 1950. 2 Department of State Bulletin, XXII, p. 162. 


19 Ibid., March 3, 1950. 
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the United States economy would have disproportionately large consequences for 
western Europe whose reserves were not great enough to stand much strain. The 
report insisted that what remained to be done to solve the dollar problem was 
not a task for Europe alone but was rather a “joint problem.” Western Europe’s 
dollar deficit could not be eliminated unless its exports to the United States 
amounted to 75 percent of its imports in value. It was necessary that the emphasis 
shift from the expansion of total production to the development of dollar earning 
and dollar saving types of production, as well as a reduction in costs. Inflationary 
pressure had been greatly relieved but nearly all the Marshall Plan countries 
were still suffering from some inflationary pressure which tended to reduce their 
exports and increase their imports. This pressure was likely to continue unless 
a world depression developed. 

Western Europe’s industrial production, in general, had doubled between the 
summer of 1945 and the summer of 1948 when it had reached the 1938 level; 
in 1949 its industrial production had exceeded that level by 15 percent. The ex- 
pansion of coal output by 18 percent since 1947 enabled Europe to consume 
more coal while reducing its purchases from the United States. Steel output, 
which had been at one-half the prewar rate at the beginning of 1946, passed the 
prewar level in 1949 “and is now roughly in balance with demand.” It was esti- 
mated that agricultural production attained 95 percent to 100 percent of the pre- 
war level despite bad weather and shortages of fertilizer which had at first slowed 
progress. Meanwhile advances had also been made in the overseas territories — 
in tin from Malaya and oil-yielding crops and industry in Africa. The United 
Kingdom was exporting about 40 percent more goods than in 1938, France 30 
percent more and the other OEEC countries, with the exception of Germany, 
had attained or nearly attained the 1938 level. Western Europe’s current pay- 
ments deficit with the rest of the world had fallen to $4,000,000,000 or less an- 
nually, compared with $7,500,000,000 in 1947. The trade deficit fell from 
$5,000,000,000 in 1947 to about $3,500,000,000 in the second half of 1948, al- 
though it rose again in 1949. Dependence on North America declined as Europe’s 
own production and exports to North America rose. Exports to eastern Europe 
increased only 40 percent of prewar volume while exports to the sterling area 
outside the United Kingdom rose early in 1949 to 150 percent of prewar and 
imports reached about prewar level. By 1949 the Marshall Plan countries were 
importing from each other between 80 and 100 percent and exporting between 
80 and 125 percent of the prewar volume. 

The programs devised by the OEEC countries were based upon four assump- 
tions: 1) plans should be made within the limits of the expected dollar aid for the 
next two years including the special non-Marshall Plan aid for western seme 
2) countries other than Greece were asked to assume that in 1950-51 only 60 
percent of the net drawing rights for the current year would be available to cover 
intra-European payments deficits and that in 1951-52 only 40 percent of that 
year’s drawing rights would be available; 3) it was assumed that United States 
business activity would remain at the level of the second half of 1949; and 4) 
calculations were based upon United States export prices of mid-October 1949 
which if raised would diminish buying power of dollar aid. 
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To meet the conditions of 1950, different from those of 1939, western Europe 
should strive to increase both dollar earnings and dollar savings. Exports must 
be increased to North America and imports increased from non-dollar areas. Pro- 
ductivity in manufactured goods had to be increased to replace dollar goods and 
to compete in world markets by attaining lower prices. European governments 
had to provide incentives for exporters to shift their sales from the soft currency 
to the hard currency areas. It was the opinion of the OEEC Council’s Trade 
Committee that insufficient efforts were being made to sell in the dollar area. It 
suggested that governments allow exporters to retain part of their dollar earnings; 
that exchange controls release foreign currencies to finance sales in the dollar area, 
and that credit facilities be accorded to exporters so far as possible. The report 
stated that of all the factors working against expansion of western Europe’s ex- 
ports, “the United States tariff and other obstacles to imports occupy a key posi- 
tion.” On the basis of estimates by the United States Tariff Commission a reduc- 
tion of 50 percent in the 1939 tariff duties would bring an increase of about 
$1,500,000,000 in United States imports. Other barriers listed to European ex- 
ports in the United States were the “Buy America Act,” the quarantine act, 
import licensing restrictions, regulations limiting the use of natural rubber, sani- 
tary and marketing regulations, the tax of 50 percent on repairs to United States 
ships abroad and subsidies on United States shipping. 

The report pointed out that more efficient production would depend upon 
investment and dissemination of technical knowledge but that “the scope for 
improvement will be limited unless Western Europe can also regain the advan- 
tages of a large market and of specialization.” Payments arrangements within 
Europe would facilitate the freeing of trade but payments also had to be freed 
“if a reduction of trade barriers is to have any meaning.” The report contained 
the tentative outline for a payments union or clearing system that had been 
adopted by the OEEC Council as a basis for negotiations. 

The report concluded that if no solution could be found to the dollar problem, 
the whole economic structure of western Europe would collapse; the experience 
of the last two years showed that the solution was at least as difficult as it had 
been believed in 1947. Action extending far beyond the fields of responsibility 
of the Marshall Plan countries was needed. The serious problem existing after 
1952 could be “generally manageable” if “appropriate policies are vigorously 
pressed” by the Marshall Plan countries, the United States and other non-Euro- 
pean countries." 


Council of OEEC 


It was announced on January 31 that Dr. Dirk U. Stikker (Netherlands) had 
been appointed “political conciliator” of the Council. 

At its meeting in January, the Council agreed after long discussion to urge the 
Marshall Plan countries to reduce import quotas 10 percent by July 1, 1950, and 
that the matter be taken up again at that time. Discussion of double prices was 


1 European Recovery Programme. Second Report of the O.E.E.C. February 1950. For summary, 
see New York Times, January 31, 1950. 
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also postponed until then although ECA had desired more drastic action towards 
lowering trade barriers and abolishing double prices. The question of a European 
clearing system was also deferred by a general and vague endorsement of the 
idea and a decision to let the experts continue discussing its application.? At a 
press conference following the close of the Council session Paul G. Hoffman 
commented that he had sought “evidence of genuine progress towards the liber- 
alization of trade and payments” but that the resolutions of the conference “pro- 
vide the framework within which much or little can be accomplished.”$ 


Intra-European Payments Union 


Discussion in the OEEC Council continued on a plan for an intra-European 
payments union, which would replace the present plan in June 1950. Three types 
of assistance were contemplated in the proposal: 1) Through the clearing agency 
the Marshall Plan countries would extend “drawing rights” to each other in much 
the same way they provided them through the present intra-European payments 
plan. The rights would be in the form of quotas within which the facilities of the 
clearing agency would be freely available. 2) When individual member quotas 
were exceeded by a fixed percentage, payments to the clearing agency in gold or 
dollars would be in order in liquidation of deficits. Creditor countries would 
begin drawing down gold or dollars from the agency. ECA dollars would fill the 
void between the agency’s income and outgo. 3) A debtor country that had run a 
deficit so large that all its payments had to be in gold or dollars would then re- 
ceive an opportunity to borrow dollars.‘ 

It was reported in the press on January 25, 1950, that the United States govern- 
ment had attached certain reservations to the payments plan. The reservations 
insisted upon by the National Advisory Council included the following: 1) any 
clearing agency established to carry out the currency union plan must be con- 
trived so as not to conflict with the operations of the International Monetary Fund 
or the obligations of the Marshall Plan countries under the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ment; 2) the United States could not be represented on the board of the clearing 
agency, as originally contemplated, since direct participation in the decisions of 
the agency would be inconsistent with United States representation on the exec- 
utive board of the Fund; 3) the clearing union agreement had to include ade- 
quate safeguards to prevent its becoming the instrument of a restricted trading 
area resulting from convertability of European currencies, with sterling unless 
emphasis were placed on the principle of non-discrimination.® 

On March 21 it was reported that United Kingdom authorities had submitted 
a memorandum to be used as a basis of discussion on the payments union. The 
memorandum was said to contain the following points: 1) contrary to reports the 
United Kingdom was prepared to enter a payments union; 2) because of the spe- 
cial nature of sterling as an international currency, existing agreements between 
the United Kingdom and other countries governing the use of sterling should be 
maintained and a special chapter should be included in the agreement; 3) as a 


2 New York Times, February 1, 1950. 4 Ibid., January 25, 1950. 
8 Ibid., February 2, 1950. 5 Ibid. 
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contribution to the plan the United Kingdom would grant credits and if it in- 
curred a deficit would be prepared to pay the deficit in gold. In a memorandum 
to the OEEC Council at the end of January Sir Stafford Cripps had stated that 
the United Kingdom could not accept a system that made the payments union 
the sole lender because of the effects upon sterling as an international and reserve 
currency.* The Economic Cooperation Administration considered the memoran- 
dum as a basis for negotiation although some experts contended it would be im- 
possible to reconcile the opposing views as the United Kingdom was asking, in 
effect, that two separate payments systems should exist side by side. French off- 
cials commented that they acknowledged the need for special rules for sterling 
but did not accept the other United Kingdom proposals except as a starting point 
for discussion.” 


6 Ibid., March 20, 1950. 7 Ibid., March 22, 1950. 
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I. DOCUMENTS ON THE UNITED NATIONS 


1. Trusteeship Agreement for the Territory of Somaliland under 
Italian Administration, adopted by the Trusteeship Council January 


27, 1950." 
Preamble 


Whereas, Chapters XII and XIII of the Charter of the United Nations provide 
for an International Trusteeship System; 

Whereas, by Article 23 of the Treaty of Peace between the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers and Italy, signed in Paris on 10 February 1947, Italy renounced 
all right and title to the Italian territorial possessions in Africa; 

Whereas, under paragraph 3 of Annex XI of this Treaty, the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations was requested to make recommendations regarding the 
future status of the territories referred to in Article 23 thereof; 

Whereas, under paragraph 3 of Annex XI of this Treaty, the Governments of 
France, of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and of the United States of America agreed 
to accept the recommendation made by the General Assembly of the United 
Nations in this matter; 

Whereas, the General Assembly, after having examined the question at its 
third and fourth sessions, adopted at its 250th plenary meeting on 21 November 
1949 a resolution recommending, with respect to the territory formerly known 
as Italian Somaliland, that the Territory shall be an independent and sovereign 
State; that its independence shall become effective at the end of ten years from 
the date of approval of the Trusteeship Agreement by the General Assembly and 
that, during this period of ten years, the Territory shall be placed under the 
International Trusteeship System, with Italy as the Administering Authority, 
aided and advised by an Advisory Council composed of representatives of Co- 
lombia, Egypt and the Philippines; 

Whereas, the Trusteeship Council, as requested by the General Assembly, has 
negotiated the draft of a Trusteeship Agreement with Italy and approved it at 
the eighth meeting of its sixth session on 27 January 1950; 

Whereas, the Government of Italy has accepted responsibility as the Adminis- 
tering Authority of this Territory; 

Whereas, the Government of Colombia, Egypt and the Philippines have ac- 
cepted the responsibility of aiding and advising the Administering Authority in 
their capacity as members of the Advisory Council; 

Now, Therefore, The General Assembly Of The United Nations approves the 
following terms of trusteeship for the Territory formerly known as Italian Somali- 


land: 
ARTICLE 1 


The territory to which this Agreement applies is the Territory formerly known 
as Italian Somaliland, hereinafter called the Territory, bounded by the Somali- 


1 Document T/456. 
347 
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land Protectorate, Ethiopia, Kenya, the Gulf of Aden and the Indian Ocean. 
Its boundaries shall be those fixed by international agreement and, insofar as 
they are not already delimited, shall be delimited in accordance with a proce- 
dure approved by the General Assembly. 


ARTICLE 2 


Italy shall be entrusted with the administration of the Territory and the Gov- 
ernment of Italy (designated in this Agreement as the Administering Authority) 
shall be represented therein by an Administrator. The Administering Authority 
shall be responsible to the United Nations for the peace, order and good govern- 
ment of the Territory in accordance with the terms of this Agreement. 

The Administering Authority shall be aided and advised by an Advisory Coun- 
cil composed of representatives of Colombia, Egypt and the Philippines. 

The headquarters of the Administrator and of the Advisory Council shall be 
in Mogadishu. 


ARTICLE 3 


The Administering Authority undertakes to administer the Territory in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Charter of the United Nations relating to the 
International Trusteeship System as set out in Chapters XII and XIII thereof, 
the relevant parts of Resolution 289 (IV) of 21 November 1949 of the General 
Assembly and this Agreement (which includes an Annex containing a Declara- 
tion of Constitutional Principles), with a view to making the independence of 
the Territory effective at the end of ten years from the date of the approval of 
this Agreement by the General Assembly. 

The Administering Authority shall: 


1. foster the development of free poltical institutions and promote the develop- 
ment of the inhabitants of the Territory towards independence; and to this end 
shall give to the inhabitants of the Territory a progressively increasing participa- 
tion in the various organs of Government; 

2. promote the economic advancement and self-sufficiency of the inhabitants, 
and to this end shall regulate the use of natural resources; encourage the develop- 
ment of fisheries, agriculture, trade and industries; protect the inhabitants against 
the loss of their lands and resources; and improve the means of transportation 
and communication; 

8. promote the social advancement of the inhabitants, and to this end shall pro- 
tect the rights and fundamental freedoms of all elements of the population with- 
out discrimination; protect and improve the health of the inhabitants by the 
development of adequate health and hospital services for all sections of the 
population; control the traffic in arms and ammunition, opium and other danger- 
ous drugs, alcohol and other spirituous liquors; prohibit all forms of slavery, 
slave trade and child marriage; apply existing international conventions concern- 
ing prostitution; prohibit all forms of forced or compulsory labour, except for 
essential public works and services, and then only in time of public emergency 
with adequate remuneration and adequate protection of the welfare of the work- 
ers; and institute such other regulations as may be necessary to protect the in- 
habitants against any social abuses. 
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ARTICLE 4 


The Administering Authority, recognizing the fact that education in its broad- 
est sense is the only sure foundation on which any moral, social, political and eco- 
nomic advancement of the inhabitants of the Territory can be based, and be- 
lieving that national independence with due respect for freedom and democracy 
can only be established on this basis, undertakes to establish a sound and effec- 
tive system of education, with due regard for Islamic culture and ee 

The Administering Authority therefore undertakes to promote the educational 
advancement of the inhabitants, and to this end undertakes to establish as rapidly 
as possible a system of public education which shall include elementary, second- 
ary, vocational (including institutions for the training of teachers) and technical 
schools, to provide free of charge at least elementary education, and to facilitate 
higher and professional education and cultural advancement in every possible 
way. 

in particular, the Administering Authority shall take all appropriate steps: 


(a) to provide that an adequate number of qualified students from among the 
indigenous population receive university or professional education outside 
the Territory, so as to ensure that sufficient qualified personnel will be 
available when the Territory becomes a sovereign independent State; 

(b) to combat illiteracy by all possible means; and 

(c) to ensure that instruction is given in schools and other educational institu- 
tions regarding the activities of the United Nations and its organs, the 
basic objectives of the International Trusteeship System and the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. 


ARTICLE 5 


The Administering Authority shall collaborate fully with the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations and with the Trusteeship Council in the discharge of 
all their functions as defined in Article 87 and 88 of the Charter of the United 
Nations. 

Accordingly, the Administering Authority undertakes: 


1, to make to the General Assembly of the United Nations an annual report on 
the basis of the questionnaire drawn up by the Trusteeship Council in accord- 
ance with Article 88 of the Charter of the United Nations and to include in this 
report information relating to the measures taken to give effect to the sugges- 
tions and recommendations of the General Assembly and of the Trusteeship 
Council; 

2. to designate an accredited representative to be present at the sessions of the 
Trusteeship Council at which the reports of the Administering Authority and 
petitions relating to conditions in the Territory are considered; 

3. to facilitate periodic visits to the Territory as provided for in Article 87 of 
the Charter of the United Nations at times and in accordance with arrangements 
to be agreed upon with the Administering Authority; 

4. to render assistance to the General Assembly or the Trusteeship Council in 
the application of these arrangements and of such other arrangements as those 
organs of the United Nations may make in accordance with the terms of this 
Agreement. 
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ARTICLE 6 


The Administering Authority may maintain police forces and raise volunteer 
contingents for the maintenance of peace and good order in the Territory. 

The Administering Authority, after consultation with the Advisory Council, 
may establish installations and take all measures in the Territory, including the 
progressive development of Somali defence forces, which may be necessary, 
within the limits laid down in the Charter of the United Nations, for the defence 
of the Territory and for the maintenance of international peace and security. 


ARTICLE 7 


The Administering Authority shall have full powers of legislation, adminis- 
tration and jurisdiction in the Territory, subject to the provisions of the Charter 
of the United Nations, of this Agreement and of the Annex attached hereto, and 
shall have power to apply to the Territory, temporarily and with such modifica- 
tions as are considered necessary, such Italian laws as are appropriate to the con- 
ditions and needs of the Territory and as are not incompatible with the attain- 
ment of its independence. 


ARTICLE 8 


The Advisory Council shall be fully informed by the Administering Authority 
on all matters relating to the political, economic, social and educational advance- 
ment of the inhabitants of the Territory, including legislation appertaining 
thereto, and may make to the Administering Authority such observations and 
recommendations as it may consider will be conducive to the attainment of the 
objectives of this Agreement. 

The Administering Authority shall seek the advice of the Advisory Council on 
all measures envisaged for the inauguration, development and subsequent estab- 
lishment of full self-government for the Territory; in particular it shall consult 
the Advisory Council regarding plans for: 


(a) the establishment and development of organs of self-government; 

(b) economic and financial development; 

(c) educational advancement; 

(d) labour and social advancement; and 

(e) the transfer of the functions of government to a duly constituted inde- 
pendent Government of the Territory. 


The Administering Authority shall seek the advice of the Advisory Council 
on ordinances which, in accordance with Article 5 of the Annex to this Agree- 
ment, the Administrator of the Territory may make and promulgate in excep- 
tional circumstances. 


ARTICLE 9 


The Advisory Council shall be accorded such facilities and shall have free 
access to such sources of information as it may require for the performance of 
its functions. 


ARTICLE 10 


In the Territory, members of the Advisory Council shall enjoy full diplomatic 
privileges and immunities, and their staff shall enjoy the privileges and immuni- 
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ties which they would enjoy if the Convention on the Privileges and Immunities 
of the United Nations were applicable to the Territory. 


ARTICLE 11 


States Members of the Advisory Council, if they are not members of the 
Trusteeship Council, shall be entitled to participate without vote in the debates 
of the Trusteeship Council on any question specifically relating to the Territory. 

In the course of such debates, Members of the Advisory Council or the ma- 
jority of the Members, acting in the name of the Advisory Council, or each of the 
Members acting separately, may make to the Trusteeship Council such oral state- 
ments or may submit such written reports or memoranda, as they may deem 
necessary for the Council’s proper consideration of any question specifically 
relating to the Territory. 


ARTICLE 12 


The Administering Authority undertakes to maintain the application of the 
international agreements and conventions which are at present in force in the 
Territory, and to apply therein any conventions and recommendations made by 
the United Nations, or the specialized agencies referred to in Article 57 of the 
Charter of the United Nations, the application of which would be in the interests 
of the population and consistent with the basic objectives of the Trusteeship 
System, the provisions of Resolution 289 (IV) of 21 November 1949 of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and the terms of this Agreement. 


ARTICLE 13 


The Administering Authority shall take all the necessary steps to enable the 
Territory to co-operate with the specialized agencies referred to in Article 57 
of the Charter of the United Nations and with other international agencies and 
regional organizations, and to participate in their activities. 


ARTICLE 14 


In order to promote the economic and social advancement of the indigenous 

— the Administering Authority shall, in framing laws relating to the 
olding or alienation of land or other natural resources, take into consideration 

the laws and customs of the indigenous population and respect their rights and 
safeguard their interests, both present and future. 

The Administering Authority shall not, without the consent in each case of a 
two-thirds majority of the members of the Territorial Council (provided for in 
Article 4 of the Annex), permit the acquisition by non-indigenous persons or 
by companies or associations controlled by such persons of any rights over land 
in the Territory save on lease for a period to be determined by law. In cases in- 
volving the alienation to non-indigenous persons or to companies or associations 
controlled by such persons of areas of agricultural land in excess of one thousand 
acres, the Administering Authority shall also request in advance the advice of 
the Advisory Council. The Administering Authority shall include in its annual 
report to the Trusteeship Council a detailed account of such alienations. 

The Administering Authority shall prohibit the acquisition by non-indigenous 
persons or by companies or associations controlled by such persons of any rights 
over any other natural resources in the Territory, save on lease or grant of con- 
cession for a period to be determined by law. 
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Nothing in this Article shall apply to building land within the municipal area 
of Mogadishu which may be disposed of in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by law. 


ARTICLE 15 


Subject to the provisions of Articles 14, 16 and 17 of this Agreement, the Ad- 
ministering Authority shall take all necessary steps to ensure equal treatment in 
social, economic, industrial and commercial matters for all States Members of 
the United Nations and their nationals and for its own nationals and to this end: 


(a) shall grant to all nationals of Members of the United Nations and to its 

own nationals freedom of transit and navigation, including freedom ot 

transit and navigation by air, and the protection of person and property, 
subject to the requirements of public order and on condition of compliance 
with the local law; 

shall ensure the same rights to all nationals of Members of the United 

Nations as to its own nationals in respect of entry into and residence in 

the Territory, acquisition of property, both moveable and immoveable, and 

the exercise of professions and trades; 

(c) shall not discriminate on grounds of nationality against nationals of any 
Member of the United Nations or its own nationals in matters relating to 
the grant of concessions for the development of the natural resources of 
the Territory and shall not grant concessions having the character of a gen- 
eral monopoly; and 

(d) shall ensure equal treatment in the administration of justice to the nation- 
als of all Members of the United Nations and to its own nationals. 


(b 


~~ 


The rights conferred by this article on nationals of Members of the United 
Nations or on the Administering Authority’s own nationals apply equally to com- 
panies and associations controlled by such nationals and organized in accordance 
with the law of any Member of the United Nations or with the law of the Ad- 
ministering Authority. 


ARTICLE 16 


Measures taken to give effect to Article 15 of this Agreement shall be subject 
always to the overriding duty of the Administering Authority, in accordance with 
Article 76 of the Charter of the United Nations, to promote the political, eco- 
nomic, social and educational advancement of the inhabitants of the Territory 
to carry out the other basic objectives of the International Trusteeship System 
and the provisions of Resolution 289 (IV) of the General Assembly of 21 Novem- 
ber 1949 and to maintain peace, order and good government. In particular, the 
Administering Authority shall be free: 


(a) to organize essential public services and works on such terms and condi- 
tions as it thinks just; 

(b) to create me MN of a purely fiscal character in order to provide the 
Territory with the fiscal resources which seem best suited to local require- 


ments, or otherwise to serve the interests of the inhabitants; 

(c) where the interests of the economic advancement of the inhabitants may 
require it, to establish, or permit to be established, for specific purposes, 
other monopolies or undertakings having in them an element of monopoly, 
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under conditions of proper public control; provided that, in the selection 
of agencies to carry out the purposes of this paragraph, other than agencies 
controlled by the Government of the Territory or those in which that Gov- 
ernment participates, the Administering Authority shall not discriminate 
on grounds of nationality against Members of the United Nations or their 
nationals. 


ARTICLE 17 


Nothing in this Agreement shall entitle any Member of the United Nations to 
claim for itself or for its nationals, companies and associations the benefits of 
Article 15 of this Agreement in any respect in which it does not give to the inhab- 
itants, companies and associations of the Territory equality of treatment with the 
nationals, companies and associations of the State which it treats most favour- 
ably. 

ARTICLE 18 


The Administering Authority shall include in its first annual report to the 
Trusteeship Council a report on the position in the Territory of property belong- 
ing to nationals, associations and companies of Members of the United Nations. 


ARTICLE 19 


The Administering Authority shall in a spirit of religious tolerance, ensure in 
the Territory complete freedom of conscience and religion and shall guarantee 
freedom of religious teaching and the free exercise of all forms of worship. 

Missionaries of any faith shall be free to enter, travel and reside in the Terri- 
tory; to acquire and possess property therein, subject to the conditions laid down 
in Article 14 of this Agreement; to erect religous buildings and hospitals therein; 
and to open schools subject to such regulations as may be prescribed by law for 
the educational advancement of the inhabitants of the Territory. 

The provisions of this Article shall be subject only to such limitations as may 
be necessary for the maintenance of public order and morality. 


ARTICLE 20 


The Administering Authority shall guarantee to the inhabitants of the Terri- 
tory complete freedom of speech, of the press, of assembly and of petition, with- 
out distinction as to race, sex, language, political opinion or religion, subject only 
to the requirements of public order. 


ARTICLE 21 


Nothing in this Agreement shall affect the right of the Administering Authority 
or the Trusteeship Council to propose at any future date, the alteration or amend- 
ment of this Agreement in the interests of the Territory or for reasons not incon- 
sistent with the basic objectives of the International Trusteeship System. 

The provisions of this Agreement shall not be altered or amended except as 
provided in Articles 79 and 85 of the Charter of the United Nations. 


ARTICLE 22 


If any dispute whatever should arise between the Administering Authority and 
a State Member of the United Nations relating to the interpretation or the appli- 
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cation of the provisions of this Agreement, such dispute, if it cannot be settled by 
direct negotiation or other means, shall be submitted to the International Court 
of Justice. 


ARTICLE 23 


The present Agreement, of which the Declaration of Constitutional Principles 
attached hereto as an Annex is an integral part, shall enter into force as soon as 
it : approved by the General Assembly of the United Nations and ratified by 
Italy. 

iretten, after the Trusteeship Council and Italy have agreed upon the 
terms of trusteeship and pending approval of this Agreement by the General 
Assembly, the Administering Authority shall provisionally administer the Terri- 
tory in accordance with the provisions of the Charter of the United Nations and 
of this Agreement and shall assume this provisional administration at a time and 
pursuant to arrangements for the orderly transfer of administration agreed upon 
between Italy and the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 


ARTICLE 24 


The present Agreement shall cease to be in force ten years after the date of the 
approval of the Trusteeship Agreement by the General Assembly at the conclu- 
sion of which the Territory shall become an independent sovereign State. 


ARTICLE 25 


The Administering Authority shall submit to the Trusteeship Council at least 
18 months before the expiration of the present Agreement, a plan for the orderly 
transfer of all the functions of government to a dully constituted independent 
Government of the Territory. 


ANNEX 


DECLARATION OF CONSTITUTIONAL PRINCIPLES 


Preamble 


In View of the recommendation made by the General Assembly of the United 
Nations at its Fourth Regular Session with respect to placing the territory for- 
merly known as Italian Somaliland under the International Trusteeship System 
with Italy as the Administering Authority; 

Considering the provisions of the Charter of the United Nations which es- 
tablish an International Trusteeship System, the terms of this Trusteeship Agree- 
ment, of which this Declaration is an integral part, and in accordance with the 
provision of Resolution 289 (IV) of the General Assembly; 

For the Purpose of solemnly guaranteeing the rights of the inhabitants of the 
Territory and of providing, in accordance with democratic principles, for the 
gradual development of institutions designed to ensure the establishment of full 
self-government and independence, and the attainment of the basic objectives of 
the International Trusteeship System in conformity with the Charter of the 
United Nations; 
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It is Hereby Declared: 
ARTICLE 1 


The sovereignty of the Territory is vested in its people and shall be exercised 
by the Administering Authority on their behalf and in the manner prescribed 
herein by decision of the United Nations. 


ARTICLE 2 


The Administering Authority shall take the necessary steps to provide for the 
population of the Territory a status of citizenship of the Territory and to ensure 
their diplomatic and consular protection when outside the limits of the Territory 
and of the territory of the Administering Authority. 


ARTICLE 3 
The Administrator shall be the chief executive officer of the Territory. 


ARTICLE 4 


The Administrator shall appoint a Territorial Council, composed of inhabit- 
ants of the Territory and representative of its people. 

In all matters other than defence and foreign affairs, the Administrator shall 
consult the Territorial Council. 

The legislative authority shall normally be exercised by the Administrator after 
consultation with the Territorial Council until such time as an elective legislature 


, has been established. 


ARTICLE 5 


In exceptional circumstances the Administrator may, after consultation with 
the Advisory Council, make and promulgate such ordinances as in his opinion 
the circumstances demand. 

These ordinances shall be laid before the Territorial Council as soon as may 
be — and the Administering Authority shall include an account of all 
such ordinances in its annual report to the Trusteeship Council. 


ARTICLE 6 


In matters relating to defence and foreign affairs as in other matters, the ad- 
ministering Authority shall be accountable to the Trusteeship Council, and shall 
take into account any recommendations which the Council may see fit to make. 


ARTICLE 7 


The Administering Authority shall establish a judicial system and shall ensure 
the absolute independence of the judiciary. The Administering Authority shall 
also ensure that representatives of the indigenous population be progressively 
entrusted with judicial functions and that the jurisdiction of courts of first in- 
stance be progressively increased. 

As may be appropriate in each case, the Administering Authority shall apply 


territorial legislation, Islamic law and customary law. 


ARTICLE 8 


The Administering Authority, in accordance with the principles laid down in 
its own Constitution and legislation, shall guarantee to all inhabitants of the Ter- 
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ritory human rights and fundamental freedoms and full equality before the law 
without distinction as to race, sex, language, political opinion or religion. 


ritory full civil rights, and also such political rights as are consistent with the | 


t 


, 


ARTICLE 9 
The Administering Authority shall guarantee to all the inhabitants of the Ter. | 


| 


progressive political, social, economic and educational development of the in. 
habitants and with the development of a democratic representative system, due 
regard being paid to traditional institutions. 


bo 


ritory the Universal Declaration of Human Rights adopted by the General As 


. the right to compete for public employment in accordance with regulations 


In particular, it shall guarantee: 


. the preservation of their personal and successional status with due regard to | 


its evolutionary development; 


. the inviolability of the personal liberty, which may not be restricted except } 


by warrant of judicial authority and only in cases and in accordance with reg. 
ulations prescribed by law; 


the inviolability of domicile, to which the competent authority may have ac. , 


cess only by due legal process and in a manner prescribed in accordance with 
local customs and subject to the guarantees for the protection of personal | 
liberty; 


. the inviolability of the freedom and secrecy of communication and corres. } 


pondence which may be limited only by means of a warrant of judicial author. | 
ity stating the reasons and subject to the guarantees prescribed by law; 


. the rights of property, subject to expropriation carried out for a public pur 


pose, after payment of fair compensation, and in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by law; 


. the free exercise of professions and occupations in accordance with local cus- 


toms and with regulations prescribed by law; 


prescribed by law; and 


. the right to emigrate and to travel, subject to such regulations as may be pre- 


scribed by law for health and security reasons. 


ARTICLE 10 


The Administering Authority accepts as a standard of achievement for the Ter- 


sembly of the United Nations on 10 December 1948. 


2. Memorandum on the Legal Aspects of the Problem of Repre | 


sentation in the United Nations, Transmitted to the President of the 
Security Council by the. Secretary-General (Lie), March 8, 1950. 


The primary difficulty in the current question of the representation of Men- 


ber States in the United Nations is that this question of representation has been 
linked up with the question of recognition by Member Governments. 


It will be shown here that this linkage is unfortunate from the practical stan¢- 


point, and wrong from the standpoint of legal theory. 


From a practical standpoint, the present position is that representation de- 


1 Document S/1466. 
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pends entirely on a numerical count of the number of Members in a particular 
organ which recognize one government or the other. It is quite possible [for the 
majority of the Members in one organ to recognize one government, and] for 
the majority of Members in another organ to recognize the rival government. If 
the principle of individual recognition is adhered to, then the representatives of 
different governments could sit in different organs. Moreover in organs like the 
Security Council, of limited membership, the question of representation may be 
determined by the purely arbitrary fact of the particular governments which 
happen to have been elected to serve at a given time. 

From the standpoint of legal theory, the linkage of representation in an inter- 
national organization and recognition of a government is a confusion of two insti- 
tutions which have superficial similarities but are essentially different. 

The recognition of a new State, or of a new government of an existing State, 
is a unilateral act which the recognizing government can grant or withhold. It is 
true that some legal writers have argued forcibly that when a new government, 
which comes into power through revolutionary means, enjoys, with a reasonable 
prospect of permanency, the habitual obedience of the bulk of the population, 
other States are under a legal duty to recognize it. However, while States may 
regard it as desirable to follow certain legal principles in according or withhold- 
ing recognition, the practise of States shows that the act of recognition is still 
regarded as essentially a political decision, which each State decides in accord- 
ance with its own free appreciation of the situation. 

A recent expression of this doctrine occurred during the consideration of the 
Palestine question in the Security Council, when the representative of Syria 
questioned the United States recognition of the Provisional Government of 
Israel. The representative of the United States (Mr. Austin) replied: 


“I should regard it as highly improper for me to admit that any country 
on earth can question the sovereignty of the United States of America in the 
exercise of that high political act of recognition of the de facto status of a 
State. 

“Moreover, I would not admit here, by implication or by direct answer, 
that there exists a tribunal of justice or of any other kind, anywhere, that 
can pass judgment upon the legality or the validity of that act of my country. 

“There were certain powers and certain rights of a sovereign State which 
were not yielded by any of the Members who signed the United Nations 
Charter and in particular this power to recognize the de facto authority of 
a provisional Government was not yielded. When it was exercised by my 
Government, it was done as a practical step, in recognition of realities: the 
existence of things, and the recognition of a change that had actually taken 
place. I am certain that no nation on earth has any right to question that, or 
to lay down a proposition that a certain length of time of the exercise of de 
facto authority must elapse before that authority can be recognized.”? 


Various legal scholars have argued that this rule of individual recognition 
through the free choice of States should be replaced by collective recognition 
through an international organization such as the United Nations (e.g. Lauter- 
pacht, Recognition in International Law). If this were now the rule then the pres- 
ent impasse would not exist, since there would be no individual recognition of 
the new Chinese Government, but only action by the appropriate United Na- 
tions organ. The fact remains, however, that the States have refused to accept 


2 See Official Records of the Security Council, Third Year, No. 68, page 16. 
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any such rule and the United Nations does not possess any authority to recognize 
either a new State or a new government of an existing State. To establish the rule 
of collective recognition by the United Nations would require either an amend- 
ment of the Charter or a treaty to which all Members would adhere. 

On the other hand membership of a State in the United Nations and repre. 
sentation of a State in the organs is clearly determined by a collective act of the 
appropriate organs; in the case of membership, by vote of the General Assembly 
on recommendation of the Security Council, in the case of representation, by vote 
of each competent organ on the credentials of the purported representatives, 
Since, therefore, recognition of either State or government is an individual act, 
and either admission to membership or acceptance of representation in the Or- 
ganization are collective acts, it would appear to be legally inadmissable to con- 
dition the latter acts by a requirement that they be preceded by individual recog. 
nition. 

This conclusion is clearly born out by the practise in the case of admission to 
membership in both the League of Nations and in the United Nations. 

In the practise of the League of Nations, there were a number of cases in which 
Members of the League stated expressly that the admission of another State to 
membership did not mean that they recognized such new Member as a State (e.g. 
Great Britain in the case of Lithuania; Belgium and Switzerland in the case of the 
Soviet Union; Colombia in the case of Panama).* 

In the practise of the United Nations there are, of course, several instances of 
admission to membership of States which had not been recognized by all other 
Members, and other instances of States for whose admission votes were cast by 
Members which had not recognized the candidates as States. For example, Yemen 
and Burma were admitted by a unanimous vote of the General Assembly at a 
time when they had been recognized by only a minority of Members. A number 
of the Members who, in the Security Council, voted for the admission of Trans- 
jordan [Jordan] and Nepal, had not recognized these candidates as States. In- 
deed, the declarations made by the delegation of the Soviet Union and its neigh- 
bours that they would not vote for the admission of certain States (e.g. Ireland, 
Portugal and Transjordan [Jordan]), because they were not in diplomatic rela- 
tions with these applicants, were vigourously disputed by most other Members, 
and led to the request for an advisory opinion of the International Court of Justice 
by the General Assembly. 

The Court was requested to answer the question whether a Member, in its vote 
on the admission to membership of another State, was “juridically entitled to 
make its consent to the admission dependent on conditions not expressly pro- 
vided” by paragraph 1 of Article 4 of the Charter. One of the conditions which 
had been stated by Members had been the lack of diplomatic relations with the 
applicant State. The Court answered the question in the negative. At its fourth 
session the General Assembly recommended that each Member act in accordance 
with the opinion of the Court. 

The practise as regards representation of Member States in the United Nations 
organs has, until the Chinese question arose, been uniformly to the effect that 
representation is distinctly separate from the issue of recognition of a govern- 
ment. It is a remarkable fact that, despite the fairly large number of revolutionary 


3 A number of writers such as Scelle, Fauchille, | terpacht (Recognition in International Law, page 
Anzillotti, Malbone Graham, contended that ad- 401): “‘Actual practice did not substantiate these 
mission to the League constituted an implied postulated implications of admission.” 
recognition by all Members. In the words of Lau- 
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changes of government and the larger number of instances of breach of diplo- 
matic relations among Members, there was not one single instance of a challenge 
of credentials of a representative in the many thousands of meetings which were 
held during four years. On the contrary, whenever the reports of credentials com- 
mittees were voted on (as in the sessions of the General Assembly), they were al- 
ways adopted unanimously and without reservation by any Members. 


The Members have therefore made clear by an unbroken practise that 

(1) a Member could properly vote to accept a representative of a govern- 
ment which it did not recognize, or with which it had no diplomatic rela- 
tions, and 

(2) that such a vote did not imply recognition or a readiness to assume diplo- 
matic relations. 


In two instances involving non-members, the question was explicitly raised — 
the cases of granting the Republic of Indonesia and Israel the right to participate 
in the deliberations of the Security Council. In both cases, objections were raised 
on the grounds that these entities were not States; in both cases the Security 
Council voted to permit representation after explicit statements were made by 
members of the Council that the vote did not imply recognition of the State or 
government concerned.‘ 

The practise which has been thus followed in the United Nations is not only 
legally correct but conforms to the basic character of the Organization. The 
United Nations is not an association limited to like-minded States and govern- 
ments of similar ideological persuasion (as is the case in certain regional associa- 
tions). As an Organization which aspires to universality, it must of necessity in- 
clude States of varying and even conflicting ideologies. 

The Chinese case is unique in the history of the United Nations, not because 
it involves a revolutionary change of government, but because it is the first in 
which two rival governments exist. It is quite possible that such a situation will 
occur again in the future and it is highly desirable to see what principles can be 
followed in choosing between the rivals. It has been demonstrated that the prin- 
ciple of numerical preponderance of recognition is inappropriate and legally in- 
correct. Is any other principle possible? 

It is submitted that the proper principles can be derived by analogy from 
Article 4 of the Charter. This Article requires that an applicant for membership 
must be able and willing to carry out the obligations of membership. The obliga- 
tions of membership can be carried out only by governments which in fact possess 
the power to do so. Where a revolutionary government presents itself as repre- 
senting a State, in rivalry to an existing government, the question at issue should 
be which of these two governments in fact is in a position to employ the resources 
and direct the people of the State in fulfilment of the obligations of membership. 
In essence, this means an inquiry as to whether the new government exercises 
effective authority within the territory of the State and is habitually obeyed by 
the bulk of the population. 

If so, it would seem to be appropriate for the United Nations organs, through 
their collective action, to accord it the right to represent the State in the Organi- 
zation, even though individual Members of the Organization refuse, and may 

4See Statements by Mr. Faris el-Khouri and Cadogan, Mr. Manuilsky, and Mr. Jessup on Is- 
Mr. T. F. Tsiang on Indonesia at the 181st meet- rael at the 330th meeting (Official Records of the 


ing (Official Records of the Security Council, Security Council, Third Year, No. 93). 
Second Year, No. 74); and by Sir Alexander 
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continue to refuse, to accord it recognition as the lawful government for reasons 
which are valid under their national policies. 


3. Letter from the Permanent Representative of China (Tsiang) 
to the Secretary-General (Lie), March 13, 1950.' 


On 8 March, at 4:30 p.m., two hours after you circulated your memorandum 
on “Legal Aspects of Problems of Representation in the United Nations” (S/1466), 
I protested to you orally against your memorandum and reserved my right to 
make a further statement on it. I have now been instructed by my Government to 
lodge with you the formal protest of my Government. 

China’s struggle for freedom and national independence has a number of fronts 
— the Formosa front, the Hainan front, the mainland front with a number of sec- 
tors, and the UN front. 

The UN front is moral in nature and is of vital importance. Success or failure 
on the UN front affects the decisions on the other fronts. Your memorandum is a 
deliberate attack on China’s UN front. In time, it will be recognized as also an 
attack on the cause of freedom throughout the world. 

So long as the National Government of China continues to exist and fight the 
Communists, the latter are in no position to throw their full energies into expan- 
sion in South-east Asia. If the National Government of China should cease to 
struggle against Communism in China, the Chinese Communists would then be 
able to throw their full power into South-east Asia. There can be no question that 
the spread of Communism in Asia would hasten the coming of World War III. 
For this reason the United Nations, founded to preserve world peace, should lend 
its influence to support the National Government in China. If it is too much to 
expect you to use your influence against Communism, it is certainly not too much 
to expect you to remain at least neutral in this world struggle. 

You think that the question of Chinese representation in the United Nations 
deadlocks all negotiations relating to several other important problems of the 
world, such as the problem of atomic energy. This problem antedates the problem 
of Chinese representation by four years. The two problems have no relation to 
each other. If you believe that the problem of Chinese representation is the ob- 
stacle towards a solution of the atomic energy problem, the precedent set by the 
Dumbarton Oaks talks where the foundations of the United Nations were laid 
might be followed by the six sponsoring Powers in their consultations on atomic 
energy. 

The other problems which afflict the world today, such as the question of Ger- 
many, are not formally on the agenda of the Security Council or of the General 
Assembly. 

The deadlock in the United Nations comes from the walkout of the Soviet 
delegation in face of decisions made by organs of the United Nations to continue 
to recognize the delegation of the National Government of China. These decisions 
were all made according to the rules of procedure of the organs concerned. The 
responsibility for the deadlock is the Soviet walkout, which is recognized by all 
as being illegal and a violation of the Charter. If you desire to remove the dead- 
lock, the proper place to apply your influence is with the Soviet delegation. 

Since the beginning of the United Nations, the Soviet delegation has not made 


1 Document S/1470. 
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a single constructive contribution to the work of the Organization. The Soviet 
Union has already a rival organization in the Cominform. It uses the United Na- 
tions only for the purposes of obstruction and propaganda. Nevertheless, you 
published a memorandum with the purpose of appeasing the Soviet delegation 
by sacrificing the delegation of the National Government of China. 

It is for these reasons that I have ventured to characterize your memorandum 
as bad politics. 

On the technical side your memorandum asserts that it is wrong to link the 
question of representation with the question of recognition by Member Govern- 
ments. International law has nothing direct to say for or against this linkage. As 
practised in the League of Nations as well as in the United Nations, this linkage 
is the general rule; the few cases of non-operation of linkage which your memo- 
randum cited, have been the exceptions. The Soviet delegation, in voting on ad- 
mission of new Members, specifically stressed the linkage between admission and 
recognition. In spite of the advisory opinion of the International Court of Justice, 
the Soviet veto on a number of applications for membership holds today. The 
deputy representative of the United States to the United Nations, in his press 
statement of 8 March, made it clear that the American Government would con- 
tinue to support my delegation and to vote against admission of a Communist 
delegation for the specific reason that the United States continued to recognize 
the National Government of China. 

Your memorandum proposes a new criterion, namely, “whether the new 
Government exercises effective authority within the territory of the State and is 
habitually obeyed by the bulk of the population.” The individual governments, in 
deciding to accord recognition to, or withhold recognition from, a new Govern- 
ment, must take into consideration the very criterion that you suggest for deciding 
on representation. In fact, recognition and representation are based on similar 
considerations. The linkage between recognition and representation is only natu- 
ral and inevitable. 

If you wish to institute “an inquiry as to whether the new Government exer- 
cises effective authority within the territory of the State and is habitually obeyed 
by the bulk of the population,” the only possible procedure, consistent with the 
principles of the Charter, is a fair and free election. In spite of appearances, the 
Communist regime in China does not have the support of the Chinese people. Its 
ideology and programme are un-Chinese. Internationally, the Communist regime 
is regarded by the Chinese people as a puppet regime. Today, the opposition to 
the Communist regime is stronger than it was a year ago. Before long the world 
will hear more about the hatred of the Chinese people for the Communists. 

Article 100 of the Charter states inter alia: “They [The Secretary-General and 
the staff] shall refrain from any action which might reflect on their position as 
international officers responsible only to the Organization.” The impartiality of 
the Secretary-General and his staff in all questions under controversy is one of the 
essential foundations of the United Nations. In the present instance you have sup- 
_ argument against my delegation and in favour of the Soviet delegation. You 

ave destroyed public confidence in the impartiality of the Secretariat. 

The question in which you have intervened was originally raised by the Soviet 
delegation in the various organs of the United Nations, beginning with the Se- 
curity Council in January of this year. In every instance a positive decision was 
made in accordance with the rules of procedure. As Secretary-General, your duty 
is to execute and administer the decisions of the Councils and Commissions. It is 
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not your duty to call into question the wisdom of the decisions of the organs of the 
United Nations. 

On 9 February when I questioned you on your intervention in the question of 
Chinese representation, you promised me to refrain from any further action on the 





' 


question during the next two or three months and to consult me in advance if you | 


find it necessary to make a move at the end of the period. In circulating the memo. 
randum, you violated your promise. 

The Secretariat is free to circulate data papers to furnish background informa. 
tion on any question under debate. Your memorandum is, however, certainly not 
a data paper and was not circulated in the way that data papers are usually circu. 
lated, that is, simultaneous distribution to all members of the body for which the 
data paper is prepared. 

My Government do not wish to put a narrow interpretation to Article 99 of the 
Charter, which is the only Article that assigns a sphere of political action to the 
Secretary-General. That Article authorizes the Secretary-General to “bring to the 
attention of the Security Council any matter which in his opinion may threaten 
the maintenance of international peace and security.” Nobody can believe that 
the question of Chinese representation “may threaten the maintenance of inter- 


national peace and security.” Even if it were such a matter, you should not have ’ 


circulated a secret memorandum to a limited number of the delegates to the Se- 
curity Council, excluding the delegation which is most directly concerned. 

For these reasons, your memorandum and the mode of its circulation constitute 
bad law. 

Today, with such bad politics and bad law, you have intervened against the 
interests of my country; tomorrow you can do the same thing against the interests 
of other countries. The organization of international security is vitiated by an ele- 
ment of insecurity at its very centre, particularly for the smaller and weaker coun- 
tries. 

I request that this letter be circulated among the delegations in the same way 
that your memorandum (S/1466) was circulated. 


Il. DOCUMENTS ON REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Mutual Defense Assistance Agreement Between the United States 


and the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
Released to the Press January 27, 1950." 


The Governments of the United States of America and the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland; 

Being parties to the North Atlantic Treaty signed at Washington on April 4, 
1949; 

Considering their reciprocal pledges under Article 3 of the North Atlantic 
Treaty separately and jointly with the other parties, by means of continuous and 
effective self-help and mutual aid, to maintain and develop their individual and 
collective capacity to resist armed attack; 

Desiring to foster international peace and security, within the framework of 
the Charter of the United Nations through measures which will further the ability 


1 Department of State Bulletin, XXII, p. 253-256. 
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of nations dedicated to the purposes and principles of the Charter to participate 
effectively in arrangements for individual and collective self-defense in support 
of those purposes and principles; 

Reaffirming their determination to give their full cooperation to the efforts to 
provide the United Nations with armed forces as contemplated by the Charter 
and to obtain agreement on universal regulation and reduction of armaments 
under adequate guarantee against violation; 

Recognising that the increased confidence of free peoples in their own ability 
to resist aggression will advance economic recovery; 

Taking into consideration the support that has been brought to these principles 
by the Government of the United Kingdom in affording military assistance to 
other parties of the North Atlantic Treaty and by the Government of the United 
States of America in enacting the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949 which 
provides for the furnishing of military assistance to nations which have joined 
with it in collective security arrangements; 

Desiring to set forth the conditions which will govern the furnishing of military 
assistance by one contracting Government to the other under this Agreement; 

Have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


1. Each contracting Government, consistently with the principle that eco- 
nomic recovery is essential to international peace and security and must be given 
clear priority, and in accordance with its obligations under Article 3 of the North 
Atlantic Treaty, will make available to the other such equipment, materials, ser- 
vices, or other military assistance as the contracting Government furnishing such 
assistance may authorize, in accordance with detailed arrangements from time to 
time to be made between them. The Government of the United Kingdom in ful- 
filment of its obligations under Article 3 of the North Atlantic Treaty will furnish 
or continue to furnish to other parties to the North Atlantic Treaty such equip- 
ment, materials, services, or ia military assistance as it may authorize. The 
furnishing of assistance by the Government of the United States of America under 
this Agreement will be under the provisions, and subject to all the terms, condi- 
tions, and termination provisions of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, 
acts amendatory and supplementary thereto and appropriation acts thereunder. 

2. Such assistance shall be so designed as to promote the integrated defense 
of the North Atlantic area and to facilitate the development of, or be in accord- 
ance with, defense plans under Article 9 of the North Atlantic Treaty approved 
by each contracting Government. 


ARTICLE II 


1. Each contracting Government undertakes to make effective use of assist- 
ance received pursuant to Article I of this Agreement 


(a) for the purpose of promoting an integrated defense of the North Atlantic 
Area, and for facilitating the development of defense plans under Article 9 of the 
North Atlantic Treaty; and 

(b) in accordance with defense plans formulated by the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, recommended by the North Atlantic Treaty Council and Defense 
Committee, and agreed to by the two contracting Governments. 
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2. Neither contracting Government, without the prior consent of the other, 
will devote assistance furnished to it by the other contracting Government to pur- 
poses other than those for which it was furnished. 


ARTICLE III 


In the common security interest of both contracting Governments, each con- 
tracting Government undertakes not to transfer to any person not an officer or 
agent of such contracting Government, or to any other nation, title to or posses- 
sion of any equipment, materials, or services, furnished on a grant basis, without 
the prior consent of the contracting Government furnishing such equipment, 
materials, or services. 

ARTICLE IV 


The provisions of Article V of the Economic Cooperation Agreement signed at 
London on July 6, 1948, shall be regarded as an integral part of this Agreement. 


ARTICLE V 


1. Each contracting Government will take such security measures as may be 
agreed in each case between the two contracting Governments in order to pre- 
vent the disclosure or compromise of any classified military articles, services, or 
information furnished by the other contracting Government pursuant to this 
Agreement. 

2. Each contracting Government will take appropriate measures consistent 
with security to keep the public informed of activities under this Agreement. 


ARTICLE VI 


1. The two contracting Governments will negotiate appropriate arrangements 
between them respecting responsibility for claims for the use or infringement of 
inventions covered by patents or patent applications, trademarks, or copyrights, 
or other similar claims arising from the use of devices, processes, or technological 
information in connection with equipment, materials, or services furnished pur- 
suant to this Agreement, or furnished in the interests of production undertaken 
by agreement between the two contracting Governments in implementation of 
the pledges of self-help and mutual aid contained in the North Atlantic Treaty. 


ARTICLE VII 


1. Subject to the provision of the necessary appropriations, the Government of 
the United Kingdom will make available to the Government of the United States 
of America sterling for the use of the latter Government for its administrative 
expenditures within the United Kingdom in connection with assistance furnished 
by the Government of the United States of America to the Government of the 
United Kingdom under this Agreement. 

2. The two contracting Governments will initiate forthwith discussions with a 
view to determining the amount of such sterling and agreeing upon arrangements 
for the furnishing of such sterling. 


ARTICLE VIII 


1. Except as otherwise agreed, the Government of the United Kingdom will 
| ony exemption from customs duties and other taxes on importation and also 
om taxes on exportation, in respect of goods owned by the Government of the 
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United States of America and imported by it into the United Kingdom as assist- 
ance under this Agreement or as assistance under any similar agreement between 
the United States of America and any other party to the North Atlantic Treaty. 

2. Goods imported under this exemption may not be disposed of by way either 
of sale or gift in the country into which they have been imported, except to a 
Government party to the North Atlantic Treaty or under conditions agreed with 
the Government of the country into which they have been imported. 


ARTICLE IX 


1. Each contracting Government agrees to receive personnel of the other 
contracting Government who will discharge in its territories the responsibilities 
of the latter Government under this Agreement and will be accorded facilities to 
observe the progress of assistance furnished in pursuance of this Agreement. 

2. Such personnel will, in their relations to the Government of the country to 
which they are assigned, operate as part of the Embassy under the direction and 
control of the Chief of the Diplomatic Mission of the Government which they are 
serving. 

3. The Government of the United Kingdom will, upon appropriate notifica- 
tion from the Ambassador of the United States of America in the United Kingdom, 
consider such personnel as part of the Embassy of the United States of America in 
the United Kingdom for the purpose of enjoying the privileges and immunities 
accorded to that Embassy oak its personnel of comparable rank. 


ARTICLE X 


The furnishing of any assistance under this Agreement shall be consistent with 
the obligations of the two contracting Governments under the Charter of the 
United Nations and under Article 3 of the North Atlantic Treaty. 


ARTICLE XI 


1. The two contracting Governments will, upon the request of either of them, 
consult regarding any matter relating to the application of this Agreement or to 
operations or arrangements carried out pursuant to this Agreement. 

2. The terms of this Agreement shall at any time be reviewed at the request 
of either contracting Government. Such review shall take into account, where 
appropriate, agreements concluded by either contracting Government in connec- 
tion with the carrying out of Article 9 of the North Atlantic Treaty. 

3. This Agreement may be amended at any time by agreement between the 
two contracting Governments. 


ARTICLE XII 


1. This Agreement shall enter into force on notification to the Government of 
the United States of America by the Government of the United Kingdom of its 
acceptance thereof. 

2. This Agreement will terminate one year after the receipt of notification by 
either contracting Government of the intention of the other to terminate it. 

3. The Annexes to this Agreement form an integral part thereof. 

In witness whereof the respective representatives, duly authorized for the pur- 
pose, have signed the present Agreement. 

Done at Washington, in duplicate, this twenty-seventh day of January, 1950. 
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ANNEX A 


During the course of negotiations, representatives of the two contracting 
Governments have stated their understanding that either contracting Government 
shall be free at any time to suspend or terminate the furnishing of assistance under 
Article I of the Mutual Defense Assistance Agreement. 


ANNEX B 


In the course of discussions of the Mutual Defense Assistance Agreement under 
the United States Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, the following under- 
standings were reached by the representatives of the Governments of the United 
States of America and the United Kingdom: 

1, For the purposes of Article II, fungible materials and minor items of equip- 
ment which, are for all practical p ses fungible, shall be treated as such. Ac- 
cordingly, in the case a such feaeailaapebont s or equipment, the requirements 
of Article II will be satisfied if each contracting Government devotes to the pur- 
poses of this Article either the particular items furnished or an equivalent quan- 
tity of similar and substitutable items. 

2. Similarly, in the case of finished products manufactured by either contract- 
ing Government with assistance furnished under this Agreement, the require- 
ments of Article II will be satisfied if the recipient Government devotes to the 
a aga of Article II either such finished products or an equivalent quantity of 
similar and substitutable finished products. 

3. Further, in the light of paragraphs 1 and 2 above, neither contracting 
Government will refuse its consent lalie Article III to the transfer of a major 
item of indigenous equipment merely because there may have been incorporated 
into it as an identifiable component part a relatively small and unimportant item 
of assistance furnished under this Agreement by the other contracting Govern- 
ment. The two contracting Governments will forthwith discuss detailed arrange- 
ments for a practical procedure for granting consent in respect of the types of 
transfer referred to in this paragraph. 

4. Each contracting Government will nevertheless make all practicable efforts 
to use items of assistance for the purposes for which they may have been fur- 


nished by the other. 


ANNEX C 


It is understood that for the purpose of furthering the mutual defense of the 
two countries the obligations undertaken by the Government of the United King- 
dom by virtue of Article IV of the Mutual Defense Assistance Agreement will 
continue to apply to the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
after the termination of the Economic Cooperation Agreement. The Government 
of the United Kingdom intends to consult the Governments of the territories to 
which the Economic Cooperation Agreement has been or may be extended under 
Article XII of that Agreement with a view to securing their consent to the con- 
tinued extension to those territories of the provisions of Article V of the Economic 
Cooperation Agreement, so long as those provisions remain an integral part of the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Agreement. 


ANNEX D 


During the course of the negotiations of the Mutual Defense Assistance Agree- 
ment, the representatives of the two contracting Governments have reached the 
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understanding that the following points will be considered in the negotiations 
provided for in Article VI: 


(a) The inclusion of an undertaking whereby each contracting Government 
would assume the responsibility for all the patent or similar claims of its nationals 
referred to in Article VI of the said Agreement and for such claims arising in its 
jurisdiction of nationals of any country not a party to this Agreement. 

(b) The terms on which inventions would be communicated to contractors 
with a view to protecting the commercial rights of inventors. 

(c) Rights in improvements or other modifications of patented inventions. 

(d) Arrangements for the protection of secret processes and secret technologi- 
cal information, as distinct from patented and patentable inventions. 

(e) The system for disclosing the users and the extent of the use of the patents, 
trade secrets and copyrights referred to in Article VI. 


ANNEX E 


Provision is made in Article VII, paragraph 1, of the Mutual Defense Assist- 
ance Agreement as follows: 


“Subject to the provision of the necessary appropriations, the Government of 
the United Kingdom will make available to the Government of the United States 
of America sterling for the use of the latter Government for its administrative 
expenditures within the United Kingdom in connection with assistance furnished 
by the Government of the United States of America to the Government of the 
United Kingdom under this Agreement.” 


In the course of discussions on the Agreement, representatives of the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America stated that in the event that the Government 
of the United Kingdom shall in the future furnish grant assistance to the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America, involving the delivery of materials and 
equipment to the United States, the Government of the United States of America, 
if so requested by the Government of the United Kingdom, and subject to legis- 
lative authorization, shall provide dollars for the use of the Government of the 
United Kingdom for its administrative expenditures within the United States in 
connection with the furnishing of such assistance. The representatives of the 
Government of the United States of America advised the representatives of the 
Government of the United Kingdom that dollar expenditures in the United States 
which may be incurred as a result of the training of British personnel in the United 
States under this Agreement can be met out of funds made available under the 
United States Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949. 


ANNEX F 


In implementation of paragraph 1 of Article VII of the Mutual Defense Assist- 
ance Agreement between the Governments of the United States of America and 
of the United Kingdom, the Government of the United Kingdom will deposit 
sterling at such times as requested in an account designated by the United States 
Embassy at London, not to exceed in total 253,500 for its use on behalf of the 
Government of the United States for administrative expenditures within the 
United Kingdom in connection with carrying out that Agreement for the period 
ending June 30, 1950. 
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ANNEX G 


Provision is made in Article VIII, paragraph 1, of the Mutual Defense Assist- 
ance Agreement, as follows: 


“Except as otherwise agreed, the Government-of the United Kingdom will 
grant exemption from customs duties and other taxes on importation and also from 
taxes on exportation, in respect of goods owned by the Government of the United 
States of America and imported by it into the United Kingdom as assistance under 
this Agreement or as assistance under any similar agreement between the United 
States of America and any other party to the North Atlantic Treaty.” 


In the course of discussions on the Agreement, representatives of the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America stated that in the event that the Government 
of the United Kingdom shall in the future furnish grant assistance to the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America, involving the delivery of materials and 
equipment to the United States, the Government of the United States of America, 
if so requested by the Government of the United Kingdom, and subject to legis- 
lative authorization, will, except as otherwise agreed to, grant duty-free treatment 
and exemption from internal taxation upon importation or exportation to such 
materials and equipment imported into its territory in connection with this Agree- 
ment. 


ANNEX H 


With respect to Article VIII, paragraph 1, of the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Agreement, the representatives of the United Kingdom stated that arrangements 
would be made wherever possible within the framework of existing United King- 
dom legislation to exempt items of assistance, imported by the Government of 
the United Kingdom into the United Kingdom as assistance under the Agreement, 
from customs duties and other taxes on importation. 


ANNEX I 


Provision is made in Article IX, paragraph 1, of the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Agreement, as follows: 


“Each contracting Government agrees to receive personnel of the other con- 
tracting Government who will discharge in its territories responsibilities of the 
latter Government under this Agreement and will be accorded facilities to observe 
the progress of the assistance furnished in pursuance of this Agreement.” 


In the course of discussions on the Agreement, representatives of the two 
Governments have stated on behalf of their respective Governments that the 
facilities to be so accorded shall be reasonable ina not unduly burdensome upon 
the Government according such facilities. 


ANNEX J 


It is understood that the Government of the United States of America in making 
the notifications referred to in Article IX, paragraph 3, of the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Agreement, would bear in mind the desirability of restricting, so far 
as practicable, the number of officials for whom full diplomatic privileges would 
be requested. It is also understood that the detailed application of Article XI, 
paragraph 3, would, when necessary, be the subject of intergovernmental dis- 
cussion. 
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ANNEX K 


Whereas this Agreement, having been negotiated and concluded on the basis 
that the Government of the United States of America will extend to the other party 
thereto the benefits of any provision in a similar agreement concluded by the 
Government of the United States of America with any other country party to the 
North Atlantic Treaty, it is understood that the Government of the United States 
of America will interpose no objection to amending this Agreement in order that 
it may conform, in whole or in part, to any other similar agreement, or agreements 
amendatory or supplementary thereto, concluded with a party to the North At- 
lantic Treaty. 
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Documents Index (Lake: Success, United Nations, monthly. $7.50 per year). 


I. UNITED NATIONS 


GENERAL 


DocuMENTs 

United Nations. Economic and Social Council (10th session). Consultative Relation- 
ships between Specialized Agencies and Non-Governmental Organizations: Memo- 
randum by the Secretary-General. Lake Success, Document E/C.2/238, January 
18, 1950. 40 p. mimeo. 

———. ———. Relations with Inter-Governmental Organizations: Report by the Sec- 
retary-General. Lake Success, Document E/1574, January 11, 1950. 21 p. mimeo. 

———. ———. Council Committee on Non-Governmental Organization: Review of 
Consultative Arrangements: Report . . . Lake Success, Document E/1619, Feb- 
ruary 21, 1950. 21 p. mimeo. 

———. General pote ty Interim Committee. Subcommittee on International Co- 
operation in the Political Field. Organization and Procedure of United Nations 
Commissions. XII. Comparative Tabulation of the Rules of Procedure of United 
Nations Commissions. Lake Success, Sales No. 1950.X.2, 1950. 39 p. 15¢. 

———. Security Council. Letter Dated 13 March 1950 from the Permanent Representa- 
tive of China to the Secretary-General. Lake Success, Document $/1470, March 
15, 1950. 5 p. mimeo. 

———. ———. Letter Dated 21 February 1950 from the Representative of Yugoslavia 
to the Secretary-General concerning Two Communications from the Foreign Min- 
istry of the Central People’s Government of the People’s Republic of China Regard- 
ing the Representation of China in the United Nations. Lake Success, Document 
$/1462, February 24, 1950. 3 p. mimeo. 

Books, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 

China. Delegation to the United Nations. China Presents Her Case to the United 
Nations. New York, December 1949. 79 p. 

Hula, Erich. “Four Years of the United Nations.” Social Research, December 1949 
(Vol. 16, No. 4), p. 395-415. 

Robins, Dorothy B. The U. N. Story toward a More Perfect World. New York, 
American Association for the United Nations, 1950. 104 p. 

United Nations. International Cooperation at Work. Lake Success, Sales No. 1949.1. 
20, 1949. 28 p. 10¢. 

———. [Secretariat.] Department of Public Information. The United Nations: Its First 
Four Years. Lake Success, Sales No. 1949.1.5, n.d. 28 p. 10¢. 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


DocuMENTS 
United Nations. General Assembly (3d session, 2d part). Official Records. Plenary 
Meetings of the General Assembly: Summary Records of Meetings 5 April—18 May 
1949. Lake Success, December 1949. 619 p. Text in English and French. $6.00. 
———. General Assembly (4th session). . . . Resolutions, 20 September—10 Decem- 
ber 1949. Lake Success, Document A/1251, December 28, 1949. 67 p. 70¢. 
Appears in printed form in General Assembly Official Records (4th session) series. 


Interim Committee 


United Nations. General Assembly. Interim Committee (3d session). Rules of Proce- 
dure As amended and adopted . . . on7 February 1950. Lake Success, Document 
A/AC.18/106, February 7, 1950. 12 p. mimeo. 


Italian Colonies 


DocuMENTS 

United Nations. General Assembly. Interim Committee (3d session). Study of Pro- 
cedure to Delimit the Boundaries of the Former Italian Colonies: Memorandum 
prepared by the Secretariat. Lake Success, Document A/AC.18/103, January 27, 
1950. 18 p. +- maps. mimeo. 

——~. Trusteeship Council (6th session). Draft Trusteeship Agreement for the Terri- 
tory of Somaliland under Italian Administration As adopted by the Trusteeship 
Council at the 8th meeting on 27 January 1950. Lake Success, Document T/456, 
January 31, 1950. 13 p. + annex. mimeo. 

Booxs, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 

“Le sort des anciennes colonies italiennes.” Chronique de Politique Etrangére, Janu- 

ary 1950 (Vol. 3, No. 1), p. 71-79. 


Korea 


United Nations. General Assembly. Interim Committee. Subcommittee on Interna- 
tional Cooperation in the Political Field. Organization and Procedure of United 
Nations Commissions. VIII. The United Nations Temporary Commission on Korea: 
Memorandum submitted by the Secretary-General. Lake Success, Sales No. 1949. 
X.9, 1949. 35 p. 15¢. processed. 


Legal Problems 


DocuMENTS 
United Nations. Signatures, Ratifications, Acceptances, Accessions, etc., concerning 
the Multilateral Conventions and Agreements in respect of which the Secretary- 
General acts as Depository. Lake Success, Sales No. 1949.V.9, 1949. 139 p. $1.25. 
———. General Assembly. International Law Commission (2d session). Article 24 of 
the Statute of the International Law Commission: A Working Paper by Manley O. 
Hudson. Lake Success, Document A/CN.4/16, March 3, 1950. 22 p. mimeo. 
———. ———. ——~—. Report on the Question of International Criminal Jurisdiction by 
Ricardo J. Alfaro. Lake Success, Document A/CN.4/15, March 3, 1950. 46 p. 
mimeo. 
Books, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 
Pella, Vespasian V. “Towards an International Criminal Court.” American Journal of 
International Law, January 1950 (Vol. 44, No. 1), p. 37-68. 


Palestine 


DocuMENTS 
United Nations. [General Assembly.] Conciliation Commission for Palestine. Eco- 
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nomic Survey Mission for the Middle East. Final Report . . . Lake Success, Docu- 

ments A/AC.25/6 (Sales No. 1949.II.B.5. Parts I and II), December 28, 1949 

2 v. $1.80. 

——-. —-— . Interim Committee. Subcommittee on International Cooperation in the 
Political Field. Organization and Procedure of United Nations Commissions. VII. 
The United Nations Palestine Commission: Memorandum submitted by the Secre- 
wi Sct Lake Success, Sales No. 1949.X.8, 1949. 32 p. 15¢. processed. 

. Organization and Procedure of United Nations Commis- 
sions. X. The United Nations Mediator (and Acting Mediator) for Palestine: Memo- 
randum submitted by the Secretary-General. Lake Success, Sales No. 1950.X.3, 
1950. 72 p. 20¢. 

———. Security Council. Letter Dated 12 February 1950 from the Chief of Staff of 
the Truce Supervision Organization in Palestine to the Secretary-General Trans. 
mitting a Report on the Activities of the Mixed Armistice Commissions. Lake Suc- 
cess, Document S/1459, February 20, 1950. 15 p. mimeo. 

——~. Trusteeship Council (6th session). Question of an International Regime for the 
Jerusalem Area and the Protection of the Holy Places: Working paper prepared by 
the President of the Trusteeship Council. Lake Success, Document T/457, January 
31, 1950. 48 p. mimeo. 

Books, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 
Richardson, Channing B. “The United Nations Relief for Palestine Refugees.” Inter- 

national Organization, February 1950 (Vol. 4, No. 1), p. 44-54. 

United States. Department of State. The Palestine Refugee Program. Washington, 
Government Printing Office (Department of State Publication 3757, Near and Mid- 
dle Eastern Series 3), February 1950. 39 p. 





Security CouNcIL 


United Nations. Security Council. Decisions and Resolutions Adopted . . . During 
the Year 1949. Lake Success, Document S/INF/3, February 1, 1950. 19 p. mimeo. 
—--. —-— . Summary Statement by the Secretary-General on Matters of Which the 
Security Council is Seized and of the Stage Reached in Their Consideration on 11 
February 1950. Lake Success, Document E/1456, February 13, 1950. 45 p. mimeo. 


Atomic Energy Control 


DocuMENTS 
United Nations. General Assembly. International Control of Atomic Energy: Com- 
munication Received by the Secretary-General from the Representatives of Can- 
ada, China, France, the United Kingdom and the United State of America Dated 
27 January 1950. Lake Success, Document A/1253, January 30, 1950. 15 p. mimeo. 
Reports on status of atomic energy consultations resulting from the refusal of 
the Soviet Union to attend meetings with the representative of the Chinese na- 
tionalist government. 
Books, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 
Embassy of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. The Soviet Position on Prohibi- 
tion of Atomic Weapons and International Control of Atomic Energy: Speeches by 
A. Y. Vyshinsky at the 4th Session of the United Nations General Assembly, No- 
vember, 1949. Washington, 1949 [?]. 56 p. 
Tutin, John, ed. Atomic Energy Year Book. London, Temple Press, 1949. xx + 237 p. 
21s. 
Wood, Alexander. Atomic Energy; Notes on the Course of Negotiations for Its 
Control. London, National Peace Council (Pamphlet 47), 1950. 24 p. 6d. 


India-Pakistan Question 


DocuMENTS 
United Nations. General Assembly. Interim Committee. Subcommittee on Interna- 
tional Cooperation in the Political Field. Organization and Procedure of United 
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Nations Commissions. XI. The United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan: 
Memorandum submitted by the Secretary-General. Lake Success, Sales No. 1950. 
X.1, 1950. 55 p. 20¢. 

———. Security Council. Letter dated 3 February 1950 from General McNaughton, 
permanent representative of Canada to the United Nations to the President of the 
Security Council communicating his report on the India-Pakistan Question. Lake 
Success, Document $/1453, February 6, 1950. 16 p. mimeo. 

———. ——~—. Resolution concerning the India-Pakistan Question Adopted at the 470th 
Meeting of the Security Council on 14 March 1950. Lake Success, Document S/ 
1469, March 14, 1950. 2 p. mimeo. 

Books, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 

“La question du Cachemire.” Chronique de Politique Etrangére, January 1950 (Vol. 
3, No. 1), p. 80-86. 

McLeish, Alexander L. “The Kashmir Dispute.” World Affairs, January 1950 (Vol. 4, 
No. 1), p. 60-71. 

Spear, Percival. India, Pakistan and the West. New York, Oxford University Press, 
1949. 232 p. $2.00. 


Indonesian Question 


DocuMENTS 
United Nations. Security Council. Commission for Indonesia. 2nd Interim Report to 
the Security Council. Lake Success, Document S/1449, January 16, 1950. 100 p. 
mimeo. 
Books, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 
Collins, J. Foster. “The United Nations and Indonesia.” International Conciliation, 
March 1950 (No. 459), p. 115-200. 
Vandenbosch, Amry. “The Netherlands-Indonesian Union.” Far Eastern Survey, 
January 11, 1950 (Vol. 19, No. 1), p. 1-7. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CoUNCIL 


DocuMENTS 
United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Composition of the Economic and 
Social Council and Subsidiary Organs for 1950. Lake Success, Document E/INF/ 
35, March 15, 1950. 30 p. mimeo. 
———. Economic and Social Council (9th session). Official Records, . . . 5 July—15 
August 1949. Geneva, October 1949. 934 p. $9.00. Text in English and French. 
Booxs, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Consultation between the United 
Nations and Nongovernmental Organizations: A Working Paper Transmitted by 
the Interim Committee . . . New York, United Nations Studies 3, 1949. 71 p. 
United Nations. The Economic and Social Council. Lake Success, Reference Pam- 
phlet No. 2 (Sales No. 1949.1.26), 1949. 100 p. 15¢. 


Economic and Employment Questions 


DocuMENTS 
United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Economic and Employment Com- 
mission (5th session). Report . . . Lake Success, Document E/1600-E/CN.1/79, 


January 31, 1950. 35 p. mimeo. 

———. Economic and Social Council (10th session). Economic Development of Under- 
Developed Countries. Methods of Financing Economic Development of Under- 
Developed Countries: Survey of Policies Affecting Private Foreign Investment. 
Prepared by the Secretariat. Lake Success, Document E/1614/Rev.1, March 8, 
1950. 103 p. mimeo. 

———. ——~—. Major Economic Changes in 1949: Prepared by the Secretariat. Lake 
Success, Document E/1601, February 8, 1950. 101 p. mimeo. 
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———. [Secretariat.] Department of Economic Affairs. Economic Survey of Latin 
America, 1948, Prepared by the Secretariat of the Economic Commission for Latin 
America. Lake Success, Document E/CN.12/82 (Sales No. 1949.II.G.1), January 
1950. 279 p. $2.00. 

———. ———. ———. The Effects of Taxation on Foreign Trade and Investment. Lake 
Success, Document ST/ACA/1 (Sales No. 1950.XVI.1), February 1, 1950. 87 p. 


—-—, ——-. ——— . European Steel Trends in the Setting of the World Market. Pre- 
pared by the Steel Division, Economic Commission for Europe, Geneva, Document 
E/ECE/112-E/ECE/Steel/42 (Sales No. 1949.II.E.2), December 1949. 148 p. 
$1.50. 





. . Methods of Financing Economic Development of Under-Devel- 
oped Countries. Lake Success, Sales No. 1949.11.B.4, December 1949. 163 p. $1.25. 
—--. —--. --—— . National and International Measures for Full Employment: Re- 
port by a a Group of Experts appointed by the Secretary-General. Lake Success, 
Document E/1584 (Sales No. 1949.II.A.3), December 22, 1949. 104 p. 75¢. 
. Recent Developments in the World Economic Situation. Lake Suc- 
cess, Sales No. 1949.II.C.4, October 1949. 48 p. 40¢. 
Supplements the World ‘Economic Report, 1948. 

, . Relative Prices of Exports and Imports of Under-Developed 
Countries: A study of post-war terms of trade between under-developed and in- 
dustrialized countries. Lake Success, Sales No. 1949.II.B.3, 1949. 156 p. $1.00. 

Books, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 
Anderson, Dewey and Stephen Rauchenbush. A Policy and Program for Success. 
Washington, Public Affairs Institute (Bold New Program Series No. 1), 1950. 75 p. 
40¢. 
Condliffe, J. B. and Harold H. Hutcheson. Point 4 and the World Economy. New 
York, Foreign Policy Association (Headline Series No. 79), January-February 1950. 
62 p. 35¢. 
“Le * ston Economiche Regionali Delle Nazioni Unite.” La Comunitdé Inter- 
nazionale, October 1949 (Vol. 4, No. 4), p. 532-539. 
Milbank Memorial Fund. International Approaches to Problems of Undeveloped 
Areas. New York, 1948. 76 p. 
“Technical Assistance for Economic Development: Program of the United Nations 
and the Specialized Agencies.” International Conciliation, January 1950 (No. 457), 
: . 1-48. 
( Turnbull Laura, S. Point IV Program: Technical Assistance and Investment Guaran- 
ties. Selected Bibliography of Official Documents and Current Publications. 
Princeton, Princeton University Library (Bulletin No. 10), 1950. 18 p. 


Human Rights 








DocuMENTS 

United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Commission on Human Rights. Sub- 
commission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities (3d ses- 
sion). Report . . . Lake Success, Document E/CN.4/358-E/CN.4/Sub.2/117, 
January 30, 1950. 43 p. mimeo. 

—_——, ——— .Commission on Human Rights (6th session). Provisions Concerning 
Freedom of Information in the Draft Covenant on Human Rights: Note by the 
Secretary-General. Lake Success, Document E/CN.4/Sub.1/106, March 6, 1950. 
77 p. mimeo. 

Books, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 

Robb, Janet. Human Rights and the United Nations: A Study Outline. New York, 

American Association of University Women, 1950. 84 p. mimeo. 


Social Problems 
United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Ad Hoc Committee on Statelessness 
and Related Problems. Report . . . Lake Success, Document E/1618-E/AC.32/5, 
February 17, 1950. 66 p. mimeo. 


i 
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atin ———. ———. Social Commission (5th session). Report . . . to the Economic and So- 
itin cial Council. Lake Success, Document E/1568-E/CN.5/185, December 20, 1949. 
ary} 58 p. mimeo. 
ake jj Statistics, Transport and Communications 
P United Nations. [Secretariat.] Statistical Office. Statistical Yearbook, 1948. Lake Suc- 
” cess, Sales No. 1949.XVII.1, 1949. 482 p. Text in English and French. $6.00. 
ent 
p. TRUSTEESHIP AND NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 
- DocuMENTS 
ox Belgium. Ministry of Colonies. Rapport sur [Administration Belge du Ruanda-Urundi 
Re. =" Tannée 1947 . . . Brussels, Etablissements généraux d’imprimerie, 1948. 
— -——-. ae. Rapport sur ! Administration Belge du Ruanda-Urundi pendant l'année 
1948 . . . Brussels, Etablissements généraux d’imprimerie, 1949. 359 p. + maps 
- and charts. 
United Nations. Trusteeship Council (5th session). Official Records . . . from the Ist 
d meeting (15 June 1949) to the 29th meeting (22 July 1949). Lake Success, Decem- 
ies, ber 1949. 399 p. Text in English and French. $4.00. 
on ———. Trusteeship Council (6th session). Terms of Reference for the United Nations 
; Visiting Mission to Trust Territories in the Pacific: Resolution adopted . . . at the 
11th meeting on 31 January 1950. Lake Success, Document T/458, January 31, 
on 1950. 2 p. mimeo. 
P- ———. ———. lst United Nations Visiting Mission to the Trust Territory of the Cam- 
: ) eroons under British Administration. Report . . .: Letter dated 6 February 1950 
0. from the Chairman of the Visiting Mission to the Secretary-General. Lake Success, 
: ) Document T/461, February 13, 1950. 124 p. mimeo. 
: ———.———. lst Visiting Mission to the Trust Territory of To om under British 
na Administration. Report . . . Lake Success, Document T/465, February 17, 1950. 
od 57 p. mimeo. 
i ee . lst Visiting Mission of the United Nations to the Trust Territory of 
Togoland under French Administration. Report . . . Lake Success, Document 
7) T/464, February 17, 1950. 43 p. mimeo. 
7), United States. Department of the Interior. Alaska: Information on the Territory of 
Alaska For the Fiscal Year ending June 30, 1949 Transmitted by the United States 
pes? to the Secretary-General of the United Nations Pursuant to Article 73(e) of the 
- Charter, Prepared by the Governor of Alaska in Cooperation with the Department 
of the Interior. Washington, 1949 [?]. 54 p. mimeo. 
———. ———. Supplementary Report of the Virgin Islands of the United States for the 
Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1949. Information on the Virgin Islands of the United 
ib- States Transmitted by the United States To the Secretary-General of the United 
es- Nations Pursuant to Article 73(e) of the Charter, Prepared by the Government of 
17, the Virgin Islands in Cooperation with the Department of the Interior. Washington, 
December 1949. 13 p. mimeo. 
ing | Booxs, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 
he Emerson, Rupert, et al. America’s Pacific Dependencies: A Survey of American 
50. Colonial Policies and of Administration and Progress Toward Self-Rule in Alaska, 
Hawaii, Guam, Samoa and the Trust Territories. New York, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1949. 134 p. mimeo. 
rk, “International Responsibility for Colonial Peoples: The United Nations and Chapter 
XI of the Charter.” International Conciliation, February 1950 (No. 458), p. 51-112. 
Mathiot, André. Les territoires non autonomes et la Charte des Nations Unies. Paris, 
Librarie générale de droit et de jurisprudence, 1949. 76 p. 
ess United Nations. [Secretariat.] Department of Public Information. The International 
/5, Trusteeship System and the Trusteeship Council. Lake Success, Reference Pam- 


phlet No. 3 (Sales No. 1949.1.24), n.d. 60 p. 15¢. 
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INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


DocuMENTS 

International Court of Justice. Bibliography . . . No. 3, Containing numbers 852- 
1236 and two cumulative indexes. The Hague, 1949. [42 p.] 

———. Reports of Judgments, Advisory Opinions and Orders: Colombian-Peruvian 
Asylum Case, Order of December 17th, 1949. Leyden, ICJ Sales No. 29, n.d. [5 p.] 

——~—. Reports of Judgments, Advisory Opinions and Orders: Competence of the Gen- 
eral Assembly for the Admission of New Members to the United Nations, Order of 
December 2nd, 1949. Leyden, ICJ Sales No. 27, n.d. [5 p.] 

———. Reports of Judgments, Advisory Opinions and Orders: International Status of 
2 aaa Africa, Order of December 30th, 1949. Leyden, ICJ Sales No. 30, n.d. 

5p. 

ies. Reports of Judgments, Advisory Opinions and Orders: The Corfu Channel Case 
(Assessment of the Amount of Compensation Due from the People’s Republic of 
Albania to the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland), Judgment 
of December 15th, 1949. Leyden, ICJ Sales No. 28, n.d. [46 p.] 

———. Request for Advisory Opinion transmitted to the Court under the Resolution 
of the General Assembly of the United Nations of December 6th, 1949. Interna- 
tional Status of South-West Africa. Leyden [?], General List No. 10, n.d. [8 p.]. 

Books, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 

“Activité de la cour internationale de justice.” Chronique de Politique Etrangére, 
January 1950 (Vol. 3, No. 1), p. 100-112. 

Hudson, Manley O. “The Twenty-Eighth Year of the World Court.” American Jour- 
nal of International Law, January 1950 (Vol. 44, No. 1). p. 1-36. 


II. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 
Foop AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 
Food and Agriculture Organization. Conference (5th session). Budget for 1950 Ap- 


proved by the Conference. Washington, 1950 [?]. 37 p. mimeo. 
———. Forestry and Timber Utilization Conference for Asia and the Pacific. Report 


| . . . Mysore, 1949. 13 p. mimeo. 
« ——~—. Technical Meeting on Cooperatives in Asia and the Far East. Report... 
f Washington, 1949. 21 p. mimeo. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


DocuMENTS 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. Guarantee Agreement be- 
tween Republic of El Salvador and Seaeiidiondl Bank . . . Dated December 14, 
1949. Washington, Loan Number 22 ES, n.d. 11 p. 
———. Loan Agreement (Rio Lempa Hydroelectric Project) between International 
Bank . . . and Comisién Ejecutiva Hidroeléctrica del Rio Lempa, Dated Decem- 
ber 14, 1949. Washington, Loan Number 22 ES, n.d. 49 p. 
———. Board of Governors (4th annual meeting). Proceedings. Washington, Novem- 
ber 30, 1949. 31 p. 
Booxs, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 
Basch, Antonin. “International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 1944- 
1949.” International Conciliation, November 1949 (No. 455), p. 791-827. 


INTERNATIONAL Crvi~t AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


International Civil Aviation Organization. Aeronautical Agreements and Arrange- 
ments. Tables of Agreements and Arrangements Registered with the Organization 
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(January Ist 1946—December 31st 1949). Montreal, Doeuments 6948-LGB/29, 
January 1950. 90 p. 25¢. mimeo. 

———. Basic Memorandum on the International Civil Aviation Organization, 1 No- 
vember 1949. Montreal, 1949. 38 p. mimeo. 

———. (Council. Air Navigation Commission.] Aerodrome, Air Routes and Ground 
Aids Division (4th session). Final Report . . . Montreal, Document 6932-AGA/ 
590, December 1949. 122 p. 25¢. mimeo. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


International Labor Organization. Chemical Industries Committee (lst session). 
Record . . . Geneva, 1950, 223 p. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


DocuMENTS 
International Monetary Fund. Financial Statement Quarter Ended January 31, 1950. 
Washington, n.d. folder. 
Books, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 
Mikesell, Raymond F. “The International Monetary Fund, 1944-1949.” Interna- 
tional Conciliation, November 1949 (No. 455), p. 828-874. 


INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION 


International ae Organization. General Council (5th session). Report of the 
Director-General on Financial Operations during the Ist two quarters of the 3d 
Financial Year (1949/50). Geneva, Document GC/138, January 24, 1950. 31 p. 
mimeo. 

—--. -—— . Semi-Annual Report of the Director-General for the Period 1 July 1949 
to 31 December 1949. Geneva, Document GC/140, February 7, 1950. 49 p. mimeo. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION 
(INTERIM COMMISSION ) 


Wilgress, Edward D. A New Attempt at Internationalism: The International Trade 
Conferences and the Charter. A Study of Ends and Means. Geneva, University of 
Geneva (Doctoral thesis No. 62), 1949. 172 p. 


UntrED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


DocuMENTS 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. Summary Report 
of the International Conference on Adult Education, Elsinore, Denmark 19-25 
June 1949. Paris, UNESCO Publication 406, 1949. 40 p. 
———. Commission on Technical Needs of the Press, Fim and Radio (3d session). 
Report . . . Paris, UNESCO Publication 436, September 1949. 296 p 
United States. National Commission for UNESCO. Report of the United States to 
the United Nations on Teaching about the United Nations in the Educational In- 
stitutions of the United States: Prepared by Division of International Educational 
Relations, U.S. Office of Education. Washington, Document URS(50)1, January 
10, 1950. 7 p. mimeo. 
Booxs, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 
Ascher, Charles S. “Development of UNESCO's Program.” International Organiza- 
tion, February 1950 (Vol. 4, No. 1), p. 12-26. 
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Niebuhr, Reinhold. “The Theory and Practice of UNESCO.” International Organiza- 
tion, February 1950 (Vol. 4, No. 1), p. 3-11. 


UNIVERSAL PostaL UNION 


Le Moiiel, Joseph-Jean. “The Universal Postal Union and Commercial Aviation.” 
International Air Transport Association Bulletin, December 1949 (No. 10), p. 102- 
130. 


Worwtp HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


DocuMENTS 

World Health Organization. Official Records . . . No. 22: Report of the Executive 
Board, 4th session, Held in Geneva from 8 to 19 July 1949. Supplement — Reports 
of the Joint Committee on Health Policy, UNICEF/WHO. Geneva, December 
1949. 49 p. 50¢. 

———. Technical Report Series. Geneva (No. 1—), January 1950—. irregularly. No. 1- 
Expert Committee on the Unification of Pharmacopoeias, Report on the 4th Ses- 
sion, January 1950. 

———. Assembly (2d session). Official Records . . . No. 21: . . . Decisions and Reso- 
lutions. Plenary Meetings, Verbatim Records. Committees, Minutes and Reports. 
Annexes. Geneva, December 1949. 420 p. $2.25. 

Books, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 

Allen, Charles E. “World Health and World Politics.” International Organization, 

February 1950 (Vol. 4, No. 1), p. 27-43. 


III. REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


, CounctiL OF EUROPE 


DocuMENTS 
; Council of Europe. Consultative Assembly (Ist session). Agendas; Minutes. Stras- 
: bourg, 1949. 151 p. Text in English and French. 
. Books, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 
American Committee on United Europe. The Union of Europe: Declarations of 
European Statesmen. New York, n.d. 75 p. 
Australia. Department of External Affairs. “The Council of Europe.” Current Notes 
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UNITED NATIONS DOCUMENTS INDEX 


A new UN monthly periodical, listing all publications of the UN and 
specialized agencies, including both f-ee and sale materials, received 
by the UN Library during the month. Annual subscription (12 issues, 
including cumulated subject index) —$7.50 
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